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INTRODUCTION 

THIS  book,  as  ite  title  indicates,  is  intended 
to  portray  Japan  as  it  is  rather  tlian  as  it 
was.  It  is  not  1:^  any  means  the  ptupose, 
however,  to  ignore  the  past,  upon  which  the  present 
13  built,  because  such  a  course  would  be  both  foolish 
and  futile.  Moreover,  while  there  are  probably  no 
portions  of  Japan,  and  very  few  of  her  people,  en- 
tirely unaffected  l^  the  new  civilization,  yet  there 
are  still  some  sections  which  are  comparatively  un- 
changed by  the  new  ideas  and  ideals.  And,  although 
those  who  have  been  least  affected  by  the  changes  are 
much  more  numerous  than  those  who  have  been  most 
influenced,  yet  the  latter  are  much  more  active  and 
powerful  than  the  former. 

In  Japan  reforms  generally  work  from  the  top  down- 
ward, or  rather  from  the  government  to  the  people. 
As  another'  has  expressed  it,  "the  government  is  the 
moulder  of  public  opinion " ;  and,  to  a  laige  extent, 
at  least,  this  is  true.  We  must,  therefore,  estimate 
Japan's  condition  and  public  opinion,  not  according 
to  the  great  mass  of  her  people,  but  according  to 
the  "ruling  class,"  if  we  may  transfer  to  Modem 
Japan  a  term  of  Feudal  Japan.  For,  as  suffrage  in 
Japan  is  limited  by  the  amount  of  taxes  paid,  "the 
'  Bfiii  BacoD,  io  "  Japuieis  Oirli  and  Wonteo." 
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masses"  do  not  yet  possess  the  fniDchise,  and  may  be 
said  to  be  practically  unconcerned  abont  l^e  govern- 
ment. They  will  even  endure  heavy  t^Lation  and 
some  injustice  before  tliey  vill  bonier  themselves 
about  politics.  These  real  conservatives  are,  there- 
fore, a  comparatively  insignificaht  factor  in  the  equa- 
tion of  New  Japan.  The  people  are  conservative,  hut 
the  govenuuent  is  progressive. 

This  book  endeavore  to  portray  Japan  in  all  its 
features  as  a  modem  world  power.  It  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  cover  in  great  detail  all  the  ground  out- 
lined, because  it  is  not  intended  to  be  an  exhaustive 
eocyclopsedia  of  "  things  Japanese."  It  is  expected 
to  satisfy  the  specialist,  not  by  furnishing  all  mate- 
rials, bat  by  referring  for  particulars  to  works  where 
abundant  materials  may  be  found.  It  is  expected  to 
satisfy  the  average  general  reader,  by  giving  a  kind 
of  bird's-eye  view  of  Modem  Japan.  It  is  planned 
to  be  a  compendium  of  condensed  information,  with 
careful  referenoes  to  the  best  sources  of  more  com- 
plete Imowledge. 

Therefore,  a  special  and  very  important  feature  of 
the  volume  is  ite  bibliography  of  reference  books  at  the 
end  of  each  chapter.  These  lists  have  been  prepared 
with  great  care,  and  include  practically  all  the  best 
works  on  Japan  in  tiie  English  langu^;e.  In  general, 
however,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  cover  magazine 
articles,  which  are  included  in  only  very  particular 
instances. 

There  are  two  very  important  works  not  included 
in  any  of  the  lists,  because  they  belong  to  almost  all ; 
tiiey  are  omitted  merely  to  avoid  monotonous  repe- 
tition.    These   two   books  of   general  reference   are 


uttboditction  « 

indispenfiable  to  Uie  thorough  stadeot  of  Japan  and 
the  Japanese.  Chamberlain's  *'  Things  Japanese  " ' 
is  the  most  convenient  for  general  reference,  and  is  a 
email  encyclopaedia.  "The  Mikado's  Empire,"*  by 
Dr.  GrifBs,  is  a  thesauras  of  information  about  Japan 
and  the  Japanese. 

After  these,  one  may  add  to  his  Japanese  libiary 
according  to  his  special  taste,  althou^  we  Uiink 
that  Murray's  "  Story  of  Japan,"  also,  should  be  in 
every  one's  hands.  Then,  if  one  can  afford  to  get 
Rein's  two  ezhaustiTe  and  thorough  treatises,  he  is. 
well  equipped.  And  tiie  "  Transactiona  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Japan "  will  make  him  quite  a  tavant  on 
Japanese  subjects.  It  should  be  added,  that  those 
who  have  access  to  Captain  Brinkley's  monumental 
work  of  eight  volumes  on  Japan  will  be  richly  re- 
warded with  a  mine  of  most  valuable  information  by 
one  of  the  best  authorities.  "  Japan  by  the  Japanese  " 
is  also  valuable  and  unique,  because  it  is  written  by 
Japanese,  each  an  authority  in  hia  department.' 

We  had  intended,  but  finaUj  abandoned  the  at- 
tempt, to  follow  strictly  one  system  of  transliteration. 
Such  a  course  would  require  the  correction  of  quote- 
tions,  and  seemed  scarcely  necessary.  Indeed,  the 
doctors  still  disagree,  and  have  not  yet  positively 
settled  upon  a  uniform  method  of  transliteration. 
After  all,  there  is  no  great  difference  between  Tokio 
and  Tokyo ;  kaitha  and  hcaiaha ;  lyeyasu  and  leyasu ; 

1  Fifth  edition.  ■  Tenth  edition. 

*  II  aujr  are  inclined  to  delve  still  more  deeply  into  vaj  at  thew 
topicBi'they  will  find  fnither  references  in  the  books  in  the  listo,  espe- 
cialljr  in  "Things  Japaneae."  And  the  moat  complete  treatment  of 
this  iQbject  ia  fonnd  in  Weackgtem's  "  Bibliofpi^iby  of  Japan." 
Poole's  Index  is  also  valoable. 
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Kyushia,  KiushiQ,  KySshii,  and  Kinshil.  There  is 
more  divergency  between  Ryukyu,  Riukiii,  Liukiu, 
Luchii,  and  Loo  Choo ;  but  all  are  in  such  general  use 
that  it  would  be  unwise,  in  a  book  like  this,  to  try  to 
settle  a  question  belonging  to  specialists.  The  fittest 
will,  in  time,  surviye.  We  have,  however,  drawn  the 
line  on  *'  Yeddo,"  "  Jeddo,"  and  similar  archaisms  and 
barbarisms,  for  which  there  is  neither  jot  nor  tittle  of 
reason.  But  it  is  hoped  that  the  varieties  of  trans- 
literation in  this  book  are  too  few  to  confuse. 

The  author  is  under  special  obligations  to  Professor 
J.  H.  Wigmore,  formerly  a  teacher  in  TokyS,  and  now 
Dean  of  the  Northwestern  law  School,  Chicf^o,  for 
kind  criticisms  and  suggestions ;  to  Mr.  Frederick  W. 
Gookin,  the  art  critic,  of  Chicago,  for  similar  assist- 
ance, aod  for  the  chapter  on  "  .^thetio  Japan,"  which 
is  entirely  his  composition;  and  also  under  general 
obligations  for  the  varied  assistance  of  many  friends, 
too  numerous  to  mention,  in  Japan  and  America.  He 
has  endeavored  to  be  accurate,  but  doubts  aot  that  he 
has  made  mistakes.  He  only  asks  that  the  book  be 
judged  merely  for  what  it  claims  to  be,  —  a  Mand- 
book  of  Modem  Japan. 

Ernest  Wilson  Clbment. 

Chicago,  Anfiut  1, 1008. 
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NOTE   TO   SIXTH  EDITION 

THE  author  deeply  appreciates  the  great 
favor  with  which  this  book  has  been  re- 
ceived by  the  public,  and  is  satisfied  if  it 
has  succeeded  in  giving  a  good  idea  of  what  New 
Japan  is  and  is  to  be.  He  improves  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  the  demand  for  the  Sixth  Edition  to 
correct  a  few  typographical  errors  and  revise  the 
work  by  bringing  the  data  up  to  date  and  using 
fresher  facts  and  figures.  He  has  also  iDtroduced 
a  supplementaiy  chapter  on  "The  Russo-Japanese 
War." 

ToktD,  Ai^uBt  25, 1905. 
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B  o  in  bone 


i  in  die  middle  of  a  word  and  u  in  the  middle  or  at  the  end  of 
a  word  are  eometimes  almost  inaudible. 

The  consonants  are  all  Bounded,  as  in  English :  g,  however,  has 
oniy  the  hard  sound,  ae  in  give,  although  the  nasal  ng  is  often 
heard ;  cA  and  s  are  alwaj's  soft,  as  in  check  and  aia ;  and  x  before 
u  has  the  sound  of  dz.  In  the  case  of  doable  cooMoants,  each  one 
mast  be  given  its  full  soand. 

There  are  as  many  ifUables  as  vowels.  There  is  practicall)' 
no  accent;  but  care  must  be  taken  to  distingiiish  between  o  and 
S,  u  and  il,  of  which  the  second  is  more  prolonged  than  the  first. 

Be  sure  to  avoid  die  flat  soand  of  a,  which  is  atwajis  pn>> 
nounced  ah^ 
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CHAPTER  I 

PHYSIOGRAPHY 

OuTuiiB  or  Topics  :  Situstion  of  ccnmtrj ;  relktloii  to  the  United 
State*;  linei  of  comnumicktion i  "Kej  of  Aiia."  —  Am  ot  em- 
pire. —  Divijioni  ;■  highwa^i, jiAirinces,  prefecture*,  principal  citiei 
and  poTt4.  V^^^  populfflibni'  pMiret  and  foreigner*;  Japanese 
abroa4.*-r  Hoiultaini-,  TOicanoE^^'&ot  ipringe,  earthqaskeB.  — LaJces, 
riven,  tm^p.itfrbora,  Ooods,  tM^.WaTel._ — Epidemici,  peiti.  —  Cli- 
ma^;  tefnperstnie,  winds  (typhoons),  moisture,  ocean  currents. 
—  Flora  ajid  fauna.  —  Peculiar  position ;  Japan  and  the  United 
Stdtet.  —  Bibli<^raph7. 

\HE  Japanese  may  .-j^^tbpriately  be  called 
^,".oux  antipodal -neigfelibrs."  They  do  not 
y]iie,  it,  is.trae,'it&-a  {loint  exactly  opposite 
to  OS  oQ'tliid  globe;  'Mti  ib^y  belong  to  tbe  obverse, 
or  Eastern,'  lierpisph.6Ee^  and  are  an  Oriental  people 
of  another  race.  They  are  separated  from  us  by  from 
4,000  to  5,000  miles  of  tbe  so-called,  but  misnamed, 
Pacific  Ocean;  bat  they  are  connected  vritii  us  by 
many  lines  of  freight  and  passenger  vessels.  In  fact, 
in  their  case,  as  in  many  other  instances,  the  "  disunite 
ii^  ocean  "  (^Oceanua  diasocialnlia)  of  the  Romans  has 
1  1 
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really  disappeared,  and  even  a  broad  expanse  of  waters 
has  become  a  connecting  link  between  the  oonntrieB 
on  the  opposite  shores.  It  may  be,  in  a  certain 
measure,  correct  to  say,  as  pupils  in  geography  are 
taught  to  express  it,  that  the  Pacific  Ocean  separates 
the  United  States  from  Japan;  but  it  is,  in  a  broader 
and  higher  sense,  just  as  accurate  to  state  that  this 
ocean  binds  us  with  our  Asiatic  neighbors  and  friends 
in  the  closest  ties.  Japan  was  "opened"  by  the 
United  States;  has  been  assisted  materially,  politi- 
cally, socially,  educationally,  and  morally  by  Ameri- 
can influences  in  her  wonderful  career  of  progress; 
and  she  appreciates  the  kindliness  and  friendship  of 
our  people.  We,  in  turn,  ought  to  know  more  about 
our  rapidly  developing  frote'gi,  and  to  doabt  de- 
sire to  learn  all  we.  can  concerning  Japan  fu!d  the 
Japanese. 

The  developmenp  of  tmde  and  commerce  has  been 
assisted  by  the  po^ir^  of  steam  to  bring  Japan  and 
the  United  States  iijta  close  and  intimate  rel&^ons. 
There  are  steamship^  Imes  from  San  Franci^tto,  Van- 
couver, Taeoma,  Sealile,  Portland,  and  Son  Diego 
to  Yokohama  or  Kobe;  and  there  are  also  a  great 
many  sailing  vessels  plying  between  Japan  and 
America.  The  routes  from  San  Francisco  and  San 
Diego  direct  to  Japan  are  several  hundred  miles 
farther  than  the  routes  from  the  more  northei^y  ports 
mentioned  above.  The  time  occupied  by  the  voyage 
across  the  Pacific  Ocean  varies  according  to  the  ves- 
sel, the  winds  and  currents,  ete. ;  but  it  may  be  put 
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down  in  a  general  way  at  about  14  days.  The  f&Bt 
royal  mail  steamers  of  iha  Canadian  Pacific  line  often 
make  the  trip  in  much  less  time,  and  thus  bring 
Chicago,  for  instance,  within  only  a  little  more  than 
two  weeks'  communication  with  Yokohama.  It  must, 
therefore,  be  evident  that  Japan  ia  no  longer  a  re- 
mote country,  but  is  as  near  to  the  Paci£c  coast  of 
America,  in  time  of  passage,  as  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  America  was  twenty  years  ago  to  Europe. 

It  is  true  that  the  steamers  of  the  San  Francisco 
and  San  Diego  lines,  especially  those  oartying  mails 
and  passengeis,  go  and  come  via  Honolulu,  ao  that 
the  voyage  to  Japan  thus  requires  a  few  more  days 
than  the  direct*  trip  Vqiild  take.  But,  as  Hawaii  is 
now  part  »)t'the  Uliiied .'States,  our  country  has 
thua  be0om6  only  about  19'jcta)'fi  distant  from  Japan. 
MoreoTerj  as  the  Philippine  Islands  are  also  a  por- 
tion of  our  countiy,  and  Formosa  has  been  for  several 
y^ais  a  {lart  of  Japan,  the  ^diritories  of  the  two  na- 
tidinsAte.  brought  almost  witilui>a  stone's  throw,  and 
the'  pecrple  almost  within  spesking  distance,  of  each 
other.'"  This' proximity:'0£''^e  two  nations  to  each 
o^ier  should  be  an:  iocefltire  to  draw  even  more 
closely  together  .the  ires,  not  only  historical,  com- 
mercial, and  material,  but  also  political,  social,  eda- 
cational,  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious,  that  bind 
them  to  each  other,  and,  so  for  as  possible,  to  make 
"Japan  and  America  all  the  same  heart." 

Bat  Japan  is  also  an  Asiatic  country,  and  thus 
holds   a   peculiar  relation   to   the   countries   on  ih» 
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eastem  coast  of  the  mainland  of  Asia.  The  islands 
of  Japan  stretch  aloDg  that  shore  in  close  proximity 
to  Siberia,  Korea,  and  China,  and  are  not  far  distant 
from  Siam.  With  all  of  those  countries  she  enters, 
therefore,  into  most  intimate  relationship  of  many 
Idnds.  With  Russia  the  relation  is  one  of  riTaby, 
of  more  or  leas  hostility,  at  present  passive,  but 
likely  to  be  aroused  into  aotirify  hj  some  unusually 
exasperating  event.  In  any  case,  Japan  is  the  only 
Far-Eastern  power  that  can  be  relied  upon  to  check 
the  aggreBsiona  of  Russia;  and  this  fact  the  wiae 
statesmen  of  Great  Britain  have  clearly  recognized  by 
entering  into  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance.  Toward 
Korea,  China,  and  Siam,  Japui  sustuns  a  natural 
position  of  leadership,  bec^a8t»f|lie  is  fa^.'iir^-^Bdvance 
of  all  those  nations  in  .divillceation.  Ties'gec^raphi- 
cal,  racial,  social,  political,  intellectual,  and  reli- 
gious, hind  them  more  or  teas  closely  tt^ther;  so  tlwt 
Japan  caa  more  sympat^etioally  and  thus  morergasUy 
lead  them  out  into  th&path  of  prepress.  Thp  natural 
and  common  routes  <«£' .trade  and  travel.  ^Nun. the 
United  States  to  those  countries  van.  via.^Japan, 
which  thus  becomes,  in  mere  senses  than  one,  "  the 
key  of  Asia";  and  for  that  veiy.reasen  she  is  also 
the  It^cal  mediator  between  the  East  and  the 
West. 

The  Japanese  call  their  country  liai  Ifihon,  or 
Dai  Nippon  (Great  Japan),  and  have  always  had  a 
patriotic  faith  in  the  reality  of  its  greatness.  But 
this  delightful  delusion  is  rudely  dispellod  when  ths 
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bet  is  expressed  statistioallj,  in  cold  figures,  thai 
the  aiea  of  the  Empire  of  Japan  is  about  161,000 
square  miles,  or  only  a  little  more  than  that  of  Cali- 
fornia. It  has,  faowerer,  a  compaiatiTely  long  coast 
line  of  more  than  18,000  miles.  The  name  Jfihon, 
or  Nippon  (a  conruptioD  of  the  Chinese  JtA-pSn,  from 
which  was  derived  "Japan"),  means  "sun-source," 
and  vaa  given  because  the  cooatij  lay  to  the  east 
from  China.  It  is  for  this  reason  tiiat  Japan  is 
often  called  "The  Sunrise  Kingdom,"  and  that  the 
Imperial  flag  contains  the  simple  design  of  a  bright 
suD  on  a  plain  white  background.^ 

Japan  proper  comprises  only  the  four  large  islands, 
called  Hondo,  Shikoku,  Kyushiu,  and  Yezo  (Hok- 
kaido) ;  but  the  Empire  of  Japan  includes  also  For- 
mosa, the  Pescadores,  and  about  4,000  small  islands, 
of  which  the  Ryilkya  (Loo  Choo)  and  the  Kurile 
groups  are  the  most  important.  Japan  proper  lies 
mmnly  between  the  same  parallels  of  latitude  *  as  the 
States  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  presents  even 
more  various  and  extreme  climates  than  may  be 
found  from  Minnesota  to  Louisiana. 

The  extreme  northern  point  of  the  Empire  of 
Japan  is  50°  66'  N.,  and  Uie  extreme  soathem  point  is 
21"  48'  N.  The  extreme  eastern  point  is  156°  32'  E.,* 
and  the  extreme  western  point  119°  20'  E.  These 
extremes  furnish  even  greater  varieties  of  climate 

1  Another  dsiign  ihow*  th«  inn'i  ray*  ihooUiig  ont  from  th« 
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than  those  just  mentioned.  The  Kurile  IslandB  at 
the  eTctreme  north  are  frigid,  and  hsTfl  practi- 
cally no  animal  or  vegetable  life;  while  the  beau- 
tiful island  of  Formosa  at  the  extreme  south  is  half 
in  the  tropics,  with  a  corresponding  climate,  and 
abounds  in  most  valuable  products.  Marcus  Island, 
farther  out  in  the  Pacific,  has  guano  deposits  worth 
working. 

Japan  proper  is  divided  geograpldcallj  into  nine 
"circuits,"  called  Gokioai,  Tokaido,  Tosando,  Hokn- 
rikudo,  Sanindo,  SanySdo,  NankaidS,  Saikaido,  Hok- 
kaido. The  word  do,  which  appears  in  all  the  names 
except  the  first,  means  "road  "  or  "highway."  Some 
of  these  appellations  are  not  much  used  at  present; 
but  others  are  retained  in  various  connections,  espe- 
cially in  the  names  of  railways,  banks,  companies, 
or  schools.  A  common  official  division  of  the  laigest 
island  (Sondo)  is  into  Central,  Northern,  and  West- 
em.  Japan  proper  was  also  subdivided  into  85  Kuni 
(Province),  the  names  of  wliich  are  still  retained  in 
general  use  to  some  extent.  But,  for  purposes  of 
administration,  the  empire  is  divided  into  3  Fit 
(Municipality)  and  43  Ken  (Prefecture),  besides  Yczo 
(or  Hokkaido)  and  Formosa,  each  of  which  is  ad- 
ministered as  a  "territory"  or  "colony."  The  dis- 
tinction between  Fa  and  Ken  is  practically  one  in 
name  only.  These  lai^e  divisions  are  again  divided: 
the  former  into  Ku  (Urban  District)  and  Gun  (Rural 
District) ;  and  the  latter  into  Oun.  There  are  also 
more  than  50  incorporated  Cities  (SM)  within  the  F» 
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and  Ken.^  Moreover,  the  (Tun  is  sabdivided  into 
Cho  (Town)  and  Son  (Village). 

But,  while  the  prefix  "j^reat"  does  not  apply  to 
Japan  with  reference  to  its  extent,  it  ia  certainly 
appropriate  to  the  contantB  of  that  country.  Within 
the  Empire  of  Japan  are  great  mountains  with  grand 
scenery,  great  and  magnificent  temples,  great  cities, 
and  a  great  many  people.  For,  while  the  area  of 
Japan  is  only  one-twentieth  of  that  of  the  United 
States,  the  population  ia  about  one-half  as  numerous. 
Even  in  the  country  districts  the  villages  are  almost 
continuous,  so  that  it  is  an  infrequent  experience  to 
ride  a  mile  without  seeing  a  habitation;  and  in  the 
lai^  cities  the  people  are  huddled  very  closely  to- 
gether. The  latest  official  statistics,  those  of  1903, 
give  the  total  population  of  Japan  aa  49,387,403,  of 
whom  the  males  exceed  t^e  females  by  about  600,000 ; 
and  as  of  late  years  the  annu^  increase  has  amounted 
to  aboot  500,000,  the  present  population  (1905)  may 
fairly  be  estimated  at  more  than  50,000,000. 

The  number  of  foreigners  resident  in  Japan  in 
1902  exceeded  14,000,  of  whom  more  than  half  were 
Chinese,  and  more  than  a  quarter  were  British  and 
American.  The  number  of  Japanese  in  1900  living 
abroad  was  128,791,  of  whom  90,146  were  in  the 
United  States  (chiefly  in  Hawaii),  15,829  in  Korea, 
and  8,215  in  British  territory. 

Japan  is  a  mountainous  country.    The  level  ground. 
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inolndiDg  wtdficial  tettkOM,  is  boroly  12  per  cent  of 
the  trea  of  the  whole  empire.  A  long  range  of  high 
mountains  runs  like  a  backbone  through  the  main 
island.  The  highest  peak  is  the  famous  Fuji,  which 
rises  12,865  feet  above  the  sea-leyel,  and  is  a  "dor- 
mant volcano,**  whose  last  eruption  occurred  in  1708. 
Its  summit  is  covered  with  snow  about  ten  months 
in  the  year,'  There  are  several  other  peaks  of  more 
than  8,000  feet  elevation,  such  as  Mitake,  Akashi, 
Shirane,  Komagatake,  Aao,  Asama,  Bandai,  some  of 
which  are  active  volcanoes.  Eruptions  happen  not 
infrequently;  and  earthquakes,  more  or  less  severe, 
registered  b;  the  seismometer,  are  of  daily  occur- 
rence, although  most  of  the  shocks  are  not  ordinarily 
perceptible.  There  are  also  several  excellent  hot 
springs,  of  sulphuric  or  other  minenll  quality,  as  at 
Ikao,  Kusatsu,  Atami,  Hakone,  Arima,  Onsen.  The 
mountainous  character  of  Japan  has  also  its  pleasant 
features,  because  it  furnishes  means  of  escape  from 
the  depressing  heat  of  summer.  Karoizawa,  Nikko, 
Miyanoshita,  Hakone,  Arima,  Chuzenji  are  the  most 
popular  summer  resorts. 

There  are  not  many,  or  lai^e,  lakes  in  Japan. 
Lake  Biwa,  50  miles  long  and  20  miles  wide  at  its 
widest  point,  is  the  lai^est  and  most  famous.  Ha- 
kone Lake,  the  "Asiatic  Loch  Lomond,"  is  beautiful, 
and  especially  noted  for  the  reflection  of  Mount  Fuji 
in  its  water  by  moonlight.  Lake  ChSzenji,  in  the 
NikkS  mountains,  is  regarded  by  many  as  "unri- 

I  KiiUka,  or  Mt.  HoiriMii,  In  FormoM,  U  14,866  feet  hjgb. 
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vailed  for  beauty"  and  "hardly  suipaeaed  in  any 
land." 

There  are  many  beautiful  waterfalla,  such  as 
KegoD,  Urami,  and  otiiera  in  the  NLkkS  district, 
Nanobiki  at  K5be,  Nachi  in  Kii,  etc. 

There  are  numerous  rivers,  short  and  swift;  and 
it  is  these  streams,  which,  after  a  rainy  season, 
swelling  and  rushing  impetuously  down  from  the 
mountains,  overflow  their  sandy  banks  and  cause 
annually  a  terrible  destruction  of  life  and  property. 
The  most  important  rivers  are  the  Tone,  the  Shinano, 
the  Kiso,  the  Kitakami,  the  TenryO,  in  the  main 
island,  and  the  Ishikari  in  Yezo.  The  last  is  the 
longest  (about  400  miles) ;  the  next  is  the  Shinano 
(almost  250  miles);  but  no  other  river  comes  up 
even  to  200  miles  in  length.  The  TenryQ^wa  ^  is 
famous  for  its  rapids.  Some  of  these  rivers  are 
navigable  by  small  steamers. 

Japan,  wiUt  its  long  and  irregular  coast  line,  is 
particolarlf  rich  in  bays  and  harbors,  both  natural 
and  artificial,  which  furnish  shelter  for  the  shipping 
of  all  kinds.  The  "open  ports,"  which  formerly 
numbered  only  6  (Nagasaki,  Yokohama,  Hakodate, 
Osaka,  Kobe,  Niigata),  have  reached  the  figure  26; 
and  the  growing  fco^ign  commerce  annually  demands 
further  enlaigement.  Of  the  old  ports,  Niigata  is 
of  no  special  importance  in  foreign  commerce;  but, 
of  the  new  ports,  Kuchinotsu  in  Kyushiu,  Muroran 
in  Yezo  (Hokkaido),  and  especially  Bakan  and  Moji, 

*  Kawa,  at  galea  in  compoaitloii,  me«ai  "itret" 
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on  opposite  sides  of  the  Straits  of  Sbimonoseki,  are 
lapidly  growing.  In  this  connection  it  is,  perhaps, 
not  inappropriate  to  make  mention  of  the  far-famed 
"Inland  Sea,"  known  to  the  Japanese  as  Seto-no-uc/ii 
(Between  the  Straits),  or  Seto-^uehi,  which  lies  be- 
tween the  main  island,  Shikoku  and  KyQshiu. 

The  long  coast  line  of  Japan  is  a  source  of  dan- 
ger ;  for  tidal  waves  occasionally  spread  devastation 
along  the  shore.  These,  with  floods,  earthquakes, 
eruptions,  typhoons,  and  conflagrations,  make  a 
combination  of  calamities  which  annually  prove  very 
disastrous  in  Japan. 

The  country  is  subject  to  epidemics,  like  dysen- 
tery, smallpox,  cholera,  plague,  and  "La  Grippe," 
"which  generally  prove  quite  fatal.  In  1890,  for 
instAuce,  some  50,000  Japanese  were  attacked  by 
cholera,  and  about  30,000  died;  and  during  two 
seasons  of  the  "  Russian  epidemic "  large  numbers 
of  Japanese  were  carried  away.  In  both  cases  the 
foreigners  living  in  Japan  enjoyed  comparative  im- 
munity. And  now,  on  account  of  the  advance  in 
medical  science,  more  stringent  quarantine,  and 
better  sanitary  measures,  the  mortality  among  Jap- 
anese  has  been  considerably  diminished.  This  for- 
tunate result  is  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  such 
men  as  Dr.  Kitasato,  whose  fame  as  a  bacteriologist 
is  world-wide.  The  zotjlogical  pests  of  Japan  are 
fleas,  mosquitoes,  and  rats,  all  of  which  are  very 
troubles ome ;  but  modem  improvements  minimize 
the  extent  of  their  power. 

■... ,., Google 
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But,  in  spite  of  the  drawbacks  just  enumerated, 
Japan  is  a  beautiful  spot  for  leBidence.  '*The  aspect 
of  nature  in  Japan  .  .  .  comprises  a  variety  of  savE^ 
hideousness,  appalling  destructiTfiDesQ^ .  and  almost 
heavenly  beauty."  The  cttmate,  though  somewhat 
debilitating,  is  fairly  salubrious,  and  on  the  whole 
is  veiy  delightful.  The  extremes  of  .h«at  and  cold 
are  not  so  great  as  in  Chicago,' for  instance,  but 
ate  rendered  more  intoler&ble  and  depressing  by  the 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere.  No  month  is  exempt 
from  rain,  which  is  most  plentiful  from  June  on 
through  September;  and  those  two  months  are  the 
schedule  dates  for  the  two  "rainy  seasons."  Septem- 
ber is  alflo  liable  to  bring  a  terrible  typhoon.  Except 
in  the  northern,  or  ia  the  mountainous,  districts, 
snow  is  infrequent  and  light,  and  fogs  are  rare. 
The  spring  is  the  most  trying,  and  the  autumn  the 
most  charming  season  of  the  year.' 

On  account  of  the  extent  of  Japan  from  north  to 
south,  the  wide  differences  of  elevation  and  depres- 
sion, and  the  influence  of  monsoons  and  ocean 
currents,  there  is  no  uniformity  in  the  climate. 
For  instance,  the  eastern  coast,  along  which  runs 
the  Kuro  SMo  (Black  Stream),  with  a  moderating 
influence  like  that  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  is  much 
warmer  than  the  western  coast,  which  is  swept  by 
Siberian  breezes  and  Arctic  currents.  The  exces- 
sive humidity  is  due  to  the  insular  position  and 
heavy  rainfall.  Almost  all  portions  of  the  country 
'  Bee  alio  meUoTological  tablet  in  Appendix. 

,o;(le 
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are  subject  mora    or  less  to  suddiHi  changes    <A 

weather.  It  is  also  said  that  there  is  in  the  air  a 
great  lack  of  ozone  (only  about  one-third  as  mach 
as  io  most  Weetem  lands) ;  and  for  this  reason  Ooci- 
dentals  at  least  are  ouable  to  carry  on  as  T^orons 
physical  and  mental  labor  as  in  the  home  lands. 
Foreign  ehildren,  however,  seem  to  tbrive  well  in 
Japan. 

**  Roughly  speaking,  the  Japanese  summer  is  hot 
and  oooasionally  wet;  September  and  the  fint  half 
of  October  much  wetter;  the  late  autumn  and  early 
winter  cool,  comparatiTely  dry,  and  delightful;  Feb- 
ruary and  March  disagreeable,  wiA  occasional  snow 
and  dirty  weather,  which  is  all  the  more  keenly 
felt  in  Japanese  inns  devoid  of  fireplaces;  the  late 
spring  rainy  and  windy*  with  beautiful  days  inter- 
spersed. But  different  years  vary  greatly  from  each 
other." ' 

In  Japan  "a  rich  soil,  a  genial  climate,  and  a 
sufficient  rainfall  produce  luxuriant  vegetation"  of 
the  many  varietieB  of  the  three  zones  over  which  the 
country  stretches.  In  Formosa,  Kyiishiu,  Shikoku, 
and  the  Ry&kyQ  Islands,  "  the  general  aspect  is  troju- 
cal";  on  the  main  island  the  general  appearance  is 
temperate;  while  Yezo  and  the  Kurile  Islands  begin 
to  be  quite  frigid.  The  commonest  trees  are  the 
pine,  cedar,  maple,  oak,  lacquer,  camphor,  camellia, 

■  Thl*  qnotation  i*  from  Hnrrtj-'i  "  Huid-Book  for  J^kB  "  by 
ChamberUin  Mid  UJuon.  The  lDtrodiicti<Hi  of  that  book  coEtaint 
moit  Tklnable  practical  infonnatioti  for  piotpActiTe  tniTeUen  in 
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plum,  peach,  and  cheny;  bat  the  last  three  are 
grown  foi  their  flowen  rather  than  for  their  fmit 
or  wood.  The  bamboo,  which  grows  abundantly, 
is  one  of  t^e  most  nsefal  plants,  and  is  extensively 
employed  also  in  ornamentation. 

In  the  fauna  of  Japan  we  do  not  find  such  great 
variety.  Fish  and  other  marine  life  are  very  abun- 
dant; fresh-water  fish  are  also  numerous;  and  all 
these  famish  bot^  liveUhood  and  living  to  millions 
of  people.  Birds  are  also  quite  numerous;  and  some 
of  them,  like  the  so-called  "nightingale"  (k^uuu), 
are  sweet  singera.  The  badger,  bear,  boar,  deer, 
fox,  hare,  and  monkey  are  found;  cats,  chickens, 
dogs,  horses,  oxen,  lats,  and  weasels  are  numerous ; 
but  sheep  and  goats  are  rare.  Snakes  and  lizards 
are  many;  but  really  dangerous  animal  a  are  compara- 
tively few,  except  the  foxes  and  bai^rs,  which  are 
said  to  have  the  power  to  bewitch  people! 

In  conclusion,  attention  should  be  called  once  more 
to  the  physiographical  advantages  of  Japan,  and 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  set  them  forth  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  Japanese  who  has  indulged  in  some 
prognostioations  of  the  future  of  his  nation.  From 
the  insular  position  of  Japan,  he  assumes  an  adapta- 
bility to  commerce  and  navigation ;  from  the  situation 
of  Japan,  "on  the  periphery  of  the  land  hemisphere," 
and  thus -at  a  safe  distance  from  "the  centre  of 
national  animosities,"  he  deems  her  comparatively 
secure  from  "the  depredations  of  the  world's  most 
concLuering  nations" ;  from  the  direodou  of  her  chief 
..Cookie 
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mountain  STStem  (her  backbone),  and  "  the  variegated 
configurations  of  ber  surface,"  be  thinks  that  "na- 
tional unity  with  local  independence  "  may  easily  be 
developed.  Likewise,  because  more  indentations  are 
found  on  the  eastern  than  on  the  western  sides  of  the 
Japanese  islands,  except  in  the  southwestern  island 
of  Kyiisbiu,  where tiie  opposite  is  true;  because  the 
ports  of  California,  Oregon,  Washington,  and  British 
Coltimlna  are  open  toward  Japan ;  because  the  Hoang- 
Ho,  the  Yangtze  Kiang,  and  the  Canton  rivers  all 
flow  and  empty  toward  Japan;  because  the  latter 
thus  "turns  ber  back  on  Siberia,  but  extends  one 
arm  toward  America  and  the  other  toward  China  and 
India  " ;  because  "  winds  and  currents  seem  to  imply 
the  same  thing  [by]  making  a  call  at  Yokohama 
almost  a  necessity  to  a  vessel  that  plies  between  the 
two  continents," —  he  conceives  of  his  native  country 
as  a  nakSdo  (middleman,  or  arbiter)  "between  the 
democratic  West  and  the  Imperial  East,  between  the 
Christian  America  and  the  Buddhist  Asia. " 

But  since  these  comparisons  were  made,  the  geog- 
raphy of  Eastern  Asia  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  has 
been  somewhat  altered.  Japan  has  acquired  For- 
mosa; the  United  States  has  assumed  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Philippines;  and  China  is  threatened 
with  partition  through  "spheres  of  influence." 
Japan,  tiierefore,  seems  now  to  be  lying  off  the 
eastern  coast  of  Asia,  with  her  back  turned  on 
Russia  with  Siberian  breezes  and  Arctic  currents, 
^er  face  turned  toward  America,   with  one  hand 
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stretched  out  toward  the  Aleutian  Islands  and 
Alaska  and  the  other  toward  the  Fhilipptnea,  for 
the  hearty  grasp  of  friendship. 

BIBLIOGEAPHY. 

For  laore  detailed  informotiDn  conc«ming  the  topics  treated 
in  this  chapter,  the  reader  is  referred  to  "  The  Story  of  Japan  " 
(Uiuray),  in  the  "  Story  of  the  Nations "  series ;  "  The  Gbt 
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For  pleaaant  descriplions  of  various  portions  of  Japan,  "  Jin- 
rikisha  Days  in  Japan"  (Miss  Scidmore);  "Lotos-Time  in 
Japan  "  (Finck) ;  "  Japan  and  her  People  "  (Miss  Hartehome) ; 
"Unbeaten  Tracks  in  Japan"  (Miss  Bird,  now  Mrs.  Bishop) j 
and  "  Japan  To-day  "  (Scherer)  are  recommended. 

The  most  complete  popular  work  on  the  oonntry  is  the 
"  Hand-Book  for  Japan ' '  (Chamberliun  and  Mason),  7tb  edition ; 
and  the  most  tJiorongh  acienttfic  treatment  is  to  be  found  in 
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Students  of  seismolog;  should  oonsolt  Fiof.  John  Milne's 
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OuTLiHE  or  Topic*:  Agricnltiire ;  pettj fuming ;  iiukI] CApitkl 
and  iDCome;  character  of  fuiaer;  decrease  of  farmenj  principal 
products ;  riCB ;  tea ;  tobacco ;  silk ;  cotton ;  camphor ;  bamboo ; 
mariDc  products  and  Industries.  —  Uiniiig.  —  Engineering.  —  Ship- 
buildiog.  —  Miscellaneous  industries.  —  Mechanical  indnstries. — 
Shopping  in  Japan.  —  Wages  and  incomes.  —  Guilds,  labor  unions, 
itrikes,  etc.  —  Mr.  Eatajama.  —  Socialism.  —  Bibliograpby. 

THE  chief  occupation  of  the  Japanese  is  agri- 
culture, in  wliich  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  are  employed.  On  account  of  tiie 
volcanic  nature  and  the  mountainous  condition  of 
the  country,  there  are  large  portions  not  tillable;' 
and  for  the  same  reason,  perhaps,  the  soil  in  general 
is  not  naturally  very  fertile.  It  must  be,  and  can  be, 
made  so  by  artificial  means;  but  as  yet  not  half  of 
what  is  fairly  fertile  soil  is  under  cultivation.  Laige 
portions  of  arable  land,  particularly  in  Yezo  and 
Formosa,  can  be  made  to  return  rich  harvests,  and 
are  gradually  being  brought  under  man's  dominion. 
But  it  can  be  readily  understood  that  if  for  any 
reason  the  crops  fail,  severe  suffering  will  ensue, 
and  perhaps  become  widespread.  The  prosperity  of 
the  country  depends  lai^ely  upon  the  prosperity  of 
its  farmers. 

1  See  Appendix. 
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Farming,  like  almost  eveiything  in  tliat  land  of 
miniatoies,  is  on  a  limited  scale,  as  each  man  has 
only  a  veiy  small  holding.  "There  is  no  farm 
in  Japan;  there  are  only  gardens"  (Uchimura). 
Even  a  "pet^  fanner"  of  our  Northwest  would 
ridicule  the  extremely  insignificant  famu  of  the 
Japanese,  who,  in  turn,  would  be  astounded  at  the 
prodigious  domains  of  a  Dalrymple.  A  careful  in- 
Tcsiagator,  Dr.  Karl  Ratbgen,  has  summed  up  the 
situation  as  follows:  "In  Japan  are  to  be  found  only 
small  holdings.  A  farm  of  five  cho  ^  (twelve  acres) 
is  considered  very  large.  As  a  rule  the  Japanese 
farmer  is  without  hired  labor  and  without  cattle. 
The  family  alone  cultivates  the  farm,  which,  how- 
ever, is  so  small  that  a  large  share  of  the  available 
labor  can  be  devoted  to  other  purposes  besides  farm- 
ing, such  as  the  production  of  silk,  indigo,  tobacco. 
The  average  holding  for  the  whole  of  Japan  (ex- 
cluding the  HokkaidS)  for  each  f^icultural  family 
Is  8.3  tan^  (about  two  acres),  varying  from  a  maxi- 
mum of  17.6  tan  in  the  prefecture  of  Aomori  to  a 
minimum  of  5.3  tan  in  the  prefecture  of  Watayama." 
"There  are  no  lai^e  landed  proprietors  in  Japan." 

A  Japanese  farm  is  so  insignificant,  partly  because 
a  Japanese  fanner  has  only  a  very  small  capital,  and 
needs  only  a  slight  income  to  suppoit  life.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  a  man  so  fortunate  as  to  own 
a  farm  of  five  cho^  obtains  therefrom  an  annual  in- 
come of  100  or  120  yen.^    And  yet  the  Japanese 

It  ajid  coinage,  in  Appendix. 
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farmeiB  are  very  careful  and  thoroughly  tmtlentand 
their  business.  "In  epade-huBbandry,"  says  Dr. 
Griffis,  "they  have  little  to  leam";  but  "in  stock- 
raising,  fruit-growing,  and  the  raising  of  hardier 
grains  than  rice,  they  need  much  iuBtraction. "  * 

A  Japanese  farmer  is  hard-working,  industrious, 
Btolid,  conservative,  and  yet,  by  reason  of  his  fatal- 
istic and  stoical  notions,  in  a  way  happy  and  con- 
tented. "Left  to  the  soil  to  till  it,  to  live  and  die 
upon  it,  the  Japanese  fanner  has  remained  the  same, 
.  .  .  with  his  horizon  bounded  by  his  rice-fields, 
his  water-courses,  or  the  timbered  hills,  his  intellect 
laid  away  for  safe-keeping  in  the  priest's  hands,  .  .  . 
caring  little  who  rules  him,  unless  he  is  taxed  be- 
yond the  power  of  flesh  and  blood  to  bear."  He  is, 
however,  more  than  ordinarily  interested  in  taxation, 
for  the  land-tax  of  three  and  one-third  per  cent  of  the 
assessed  value  of  the  land  amounts  to  about  half  the 
national  revenue,  and  is  no  inconsiderable  part  of 
the  state,  county,  town,  and"  village  taxes.  It  would 
have  reverted  to  the  original  rate  of  two  and  one-half 
per  cent;  but  it  has  been  still  further  increased  ou 
account  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War.^ 

1  See  "  The  Yankees  at  the  East "  (Cnrti>),  chap.  riii. 

'  The  "Shokai  Zuahi"  hsi  the  foUowJU);  on  the  decreaae  of 
fanner*:  The  cauwB  of  the  phenomenon,  brieQ;  stated,  are  ai 
belovr:  (1)  The  current  methods  of  farming  require  no  intelli- 
gence in  the  fanner.  He  works  very  much  like  an  animal  in  a 
porelr  mechanical  fashion.  Hence  lads  with  minds  are  attracted 
to  trade  and  induatrf.  (2)  The  uniTersalitr  of  education  has  in- 
creased the  number  of  intelligent  men  among  the  lower  classes,  and 
this  has  made  farmers  discontented  with  their  lot.  (3)  City  life  offers 
many  attracUons  to  acdve-minded  perioni ;  and  hence  in  Japan,  as 
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The  principal  products  of  the  Japanese  farms  are 
rice,  barley,  wheat,  millet,  maize,  heans,  peas,  pota- 
toes (Irish  and  sweet),  turnips,  carrots,  melons,  egg- 
plants, buckwheat,  onions,  beets,  and  a  large  white 
latter  ladish  (^datkon).  A  very  good  average  yield 
is  fifty  bushels  to  an  acre.  The  entire  annual  pro- 
duotton  of  rice  varies  each  year,  but  averages  about 
40,000,000  h>ku;^  and  the  annual  exportation  of  rice 
runs  from  about  3,500,000  yen  to  over  10,000,000 
yen.  The  list  of  fruits'  and  nuts  grown  in  Japan 
inclades  pears,  peaches,  oranges,  figs,  persimmons, 
grapes,  plums,  loquats,  apricots,  strawberries,  bananas, 
apples,  peanuts,  chestnuts,  etc. 

Among  other  important  Japanese  productions  must 
be  mentioned,  of  course,  tea,  tobacco,  and  mulberry 
trees.  Of  these  the  last  is,  perhaps,  indigenous; 
but  the  other  two  are  importations  in  their  origin. 
The  culture  of  tea  is  most  extensively  carried  on  in 
the  middle  and  southern  districts.  The  annual  pro- 
duction  is  now  about  7,000,000  iwan;'  the  annual 
export  trade  is  valued  at  about  10,000,000  tfen.  The 
price  of  tea  runs  from  five  cents  to  six  dollars  per 
pound,  of  which  the  last  is  raised  at  Uji,  near  Kyoto. 
The  Japanese  are  a  tea-drinking  people;  they  use 
that  bevei«ge  at  meals  and  between  meals,  at  all 

in  tb«  Wegtem  world,  there  bas  been  a  steady  flow  of  country 
people  towards  the  towns.  The  statistics  publUhed  on  this  matter 
■how,  that,  wberetu  id  1888  the  proportion  of  townspeople  to  the 
total  number  of  inhabitants  was  16  in  every  100  persotu,  in  1898  H 
hM  risen  to  18.  This  accoonti  for  the  scarcity  of  farm  labor,  which 
has  constantly  been  complained  of  in  recent  years.  —  Japan  Maii. 

'  See  tables  in  Appendix,  *  Sec  Appendix. 

*  8e«  tables  of  weights  and  meMores  in  Appendix. 
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titDes  and  in  all  places.  It  is  trae  that  they  drink  it 
from  a  very  small  cup,  which  holds  ahout  two  table- 
spoonfuls,  but  they  drink,  as  we  are  told  to  pray, 
"without  ceasing,"  Hot  water  is  kept  ever  ready  for 
making  tea,  which  is  sipped  every  few  minutes,  and  is 
always  served,  with  cake  or  confectionery,  to  visitors.* 

Tobacco  was  introduced  into  Japan  by  the  Portu- 
guese, but  its  use  was  at  first  strictly  prohibited. 
The  practice  of  smoking,  however,  rapidly  spread 
until  it  became  well-nigh  a  universal  custom,  not 
even  restricted  to  the  male  sex.  The  Lilliputian 
pipe  would  seem  to  indicate  that  only  a  limited 
amount  of  the  weed  is  used;  hut  smoking,  like 
tea-driuldng,  is  practised  "early  and  often."  The 
Japanese  tobacco  is  said  to  be  "remarkable  for  its 
mildness  and  dryness." 

The  silk  industry  is  the  most  important  in  rela- 
tion to  Japan's  foreign  trade,  and  is  on  the  increase. 
Silk  is  sent  away  to  American  and  Kuropean  markets 
chiefly  in  its  raw  state,  but  is  also  manufactured  into 
handkerchief,  etc.  The  exports  of  silk  for  the  year 
1902  amounted  to  over  $57,000,000,  or  about  two- 
fifths  of  the  entire  export  trade.  It  would,  of  course, 
be  beyond  the  limits  of  this  chapter  to  enter  into  the 
description  of  the  details  of  sericulture;  it  may  be 
sufficient  here  to  state  that  only  the  stolid  patience 
of  Orientals  can  well  endure  the  slow,  tedious,  and 
painstaking  process  of  feeding  the  silkworms.' 

*  Bcidmore's  "Jinrikiiha  BnyB  in  Jttpftn,"  chap,  xxxr.,  ud 
QiiliUe'i  paper  in  TranuctionB  ABintic  Society  of  Jftpaa,  toI.  liL 
pp.  1-33. 

*  Bcidmore's  "  JlarikialiB  Dftys  ia  Japan,"  chaps.  xxTi,nTlL 
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Cotton-Spinning  is  a  comparatively  new  industry 
in  Japan,  but  is  growing  rapidly.  Cotton  is,  of 
couise,  the  principal  material  for  the  clothing  of  the 
common  people,  who  cannot  afford  silk  rohes.  But 
Japan,  though  raising  a  great  deal  of  cotton,  cannot 
supply  the  demand,  and  imports  large  quantities 
from  India  and  America.  It  is  only  within  a  short 
time  that  cotton-apinning  by  machinery  has  become 
a  Japanese  industry ;  formerly  all  the  yarn  was  spun 
by  hand;  but  in  1901  there  were  81  cotton-mills  in 
Japan.  Some  are  very  small  concerns;  but  in  Osaka, 
Ni^j^s,  and  Tokyo  there  are  comparatiTely  large  and 
flourishing  mills.  Ordinary  workmen  receive  from 
12  to  20  Mn  a  day ;  skilled  laborers  make  from  30  to 
40  sen;  girls  earn  from  10  to  20  sen,  and  children 
only  a  few  sen  per  day;  but  the  stockholders  receive 
dividends  of  from  10  to  20  per  cent  per  annum. 

Since  Japan  acquired  Formosa  from  China,  she  has 
had  added  to  her  resources  another  very  important 
and  valuable  product,  in  which  she  possesses  prac- 
tically a  monopoly  of  the  world's  market  and  a  sup- 
ply supposed  to  be  sufficient  for  the  demands  of  the 
whole  world  for  this  entire  century.  It  has  been 
estimated,  for  instance,  that  the  area  of  interior  dis- 
tricts in  which  the  camphor  tree  is  found  will  reach 
over  1,500  miles.  The  camphor  business  of  Japan 
in  Formosa  is  in  the  hands  of  a  British  firm,  to 
whom,  as  highest  bidder,  the  government  let  out 
its  monopoly  for  a  fixed  term  of  years.* 

'  See  DaridBOtl's  "  Islnnd  of  Formoia." 
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Perhaps  the  most  generally  useful  prodact  of  Japan 
is  the  bamboo,'  which  "finds  a  use  in  eveiy  size,  at 
all  ^es,  and  for  manifold-purposes,"  or,  as  Huish 
expresses  it,  "is  used  for  everything."  Rein  and 
Chamberlain  each  takes  up  a  page  or  more  for  an 
incomplete  list  of  articles  made  from  bamboo;  so 
that  Piggott  is  surely  right  when  he  states  that  it  is 
"an  easier  task  to  say  what  is  not  made  of  bamboo." 

Inasmuch  as  Japan  is  an  insular  country,  with  a 
long  line  of  sea-coast,  it  is  natural  that  fishing  should 
be  one  of  the  principal  occupationB  of  the  people,  and 
that  fish,  seaweed,  and  other  marine  products  should 
be  common  diet.  From  ancient  times  down  to  the 
opening  of  Japan,  the  fishing  industry  was  a  simple 
occupation,  somewhat  limited  in  its  scope;  but  since 
the  Japanese  have  learned  from  other  nations  to  what 
extent  marine  industries  are  capable  of  development, 
fishing  has  become  the  source  of  many  and  varied 
lines  of  business.  The  canning  industry,  for  in- 
stance, is  of  quite  recent  origin,  but  is  growing 
rapidly.  Whaling  and  sealing  are  very  profitable 
occupations.  Smelt-fishing  by  torchlight  by  means 
of  tame  cormorants  was  largely  employed  in  olden 
times,  and  is  kept  np  somewhat  even  to  the  present 
day.  The  occupation  of  a  fisherman,  though  arduous 
and  dangerous,  is  not  entirely  prosaic,  and,  in  Japan, 
contributes  to  art.     The  return  home  of  the  fishing- 

1  8ee  Transactions  Japan  Society,  London,  vol. !.,  for  an  Intereat- 
Ing  paper  by  Charles  Holme,  and  TransaclioDB  Aiiatic  Society  ol 
Japan,  vol.  xxvii.,  tor  an  elaborate  and  finely  illustrated  paper  by 
Sir  Emeat  Satow,  on  "  Bamboo."  ■ 
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smacks  in  the  afternoon  is  an  interesting  sight ;  and 
the  aspect  of  the  sea,  dotted  with  white  saila,  appeaU 
so  stxongly  to  the  lesthetio  sense  of  the  Japanese 
Uutt  it  is  inoluded  among  the  "eight  Tie^rs  "  of  any 
locality. 

Mining  is  also  a  flonrishing  industry  in  Japan,  as 
the  counky  is  quite  rich  in  mineral  resources.  Coal 
is  so  extensively  found  that  it  constitutes  an  item  of 
export.  Copper,  antimony,  sulphur,  and  silver  are 
found  in  lai^e  quantities;  gold,  tin,  iron,  lead,  salt, 
etc.,  in  smaller  quantities.  Oil,  too,  has  sprung  up 
into  an  important  product.* 

Engineering,  perhaps,  deserves  a  paragraph  by 
itself.  This  department  in  the  Imperial  Univeisity 
is  flonrishing,  and  sends  forth  annually  a  Uu^ 
number  of  good  engineers.  In  civil  engineering 
the  Japanese  have  become  so  skilful  that  they  have 
little  need  now  of  foreign  experts  except  in  the 
matter  of  general  supervision. 

It  is  worthy  of  special  notice  that  the  Japanese 
have  become  quite  skilful  in  ship-building,  ao  that 
they  now  construct  vessels  of  various  kinds,  not  only 
for  themselves  but  for  other  nations.  The  Mitsu 
Bishi  Company,  Ni^asaki,  has  constructed  for  the 
Japan  Mail  Steamship  Company  three  Gne  passenger 
steamers  of  6,300  tons  each.  At  the  Uraga  Dock- 
yard large  American  men-of-war  have  been  satisfac- 
torily repaired;  and  on  October  15,  1902,  a  small 
United  States  gunboat  was  launched,  —  "  the  first 

•  Bee  Appendix. 
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instance  in  vaMeh  Japan  haa  got  an   order  of  ship 
building  from  a  Western  country."  ^ 

Among  the  minor  miscellaneous  industries  which 
can  only  be  mentioned  are  sugar-raising,  paper- 
making  (there  are  a  number  of  mills  which  are 
paying  well),  dyeing,  glass-blowing,  lumber,  horse- 
breeding,  poultry,  pisciculture,  ice,  brick,  fan,  match, 
button,  handkerchief,  pottery,  lacquer,  weaving,  em~ 
broidery,  sake  and  beer  brewing,  soy,  etc.  The  ex- 
tent and  variety  of  lie  industries  of  Modern  Japan 
are  also  clearly  evidenced  in  a  short  article  about 
"  The  Osaka  Exhibition  "  of  1903  in  the  Appendix. 

In  what  we  style  "  the  mechanical  arts  "  liie  Jap- 
anese excel,  and  have  a  world-wide  reputation.  With 
their  innate  (esthetic  instincts  they  make  the  most 
commonplace  beautiful.  It  is  a  trite  saying  that  a 
globe-trotter,  picking  up  in  a  native  shop  a  very 
pretty  little  article,  and  admiring  it  for  its  simplicity 
and  exquisite  taste,  is  likely  to  find  it  an  ordinary 
household  utensil.  Japanese  lacquer  work  is  dis- 
tinctive and  remarkable  for  its  beauty  and  strength; 
lacquered  utensils,  such  as  bowls,  trays,  etc.,  are 
not  damaged  by  boiling  soups,  hot  water,  or  even 
cigar  ashes.  In  porcelain  and  pottery,  the  Japanese 
are  celebrated  for  the  artistic  skill  displayed  in 
manufacture  and  ornamentation.  "The  bronze  and 
inlaid  metal  work  of  Japan  is  highly  esteemed." 
Japanese  swords,  too,  are  remarkable  weapons  with 
"astonishing  cleaving  power."  To  summarize  this 
I  Japan  Times.    See  aUo  Appendix. 
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paragraph,  it  may  be  aaid  that  the  Japanese  have 
turned  what  we  caJl  mechaniGal  induatries  into  fine 
arts,  which  display  a  magnificent  triumph  o£  sestheti- 
ciam  even  in  little  things.' 

This  chapter  would  be  incomplete  without  a  para- 
graph coQceming  Japanese  shops,  or  retail  stores, 
vhich  are  among  the  first  curiosities  to  attract  and 
■  rivet  a  foreigner's  attention.  The  building  is,  per- 
haps, a  small,  low,  frame  structure,  crowded  among 
its  fellows  on  a  narrow  lane.  The  floor  is  raised  a 
foot  or  so  above  the  ground,  and  is  covered,  as  usual, 
•wiib  thick  matting.  Spread  out  on  the  floor  or  on 
wooden  tiers  or  on  shelves  are  the  goods  for  sale. 
The  shopkeeper  sits  on  his  feet  on  the  floor,  and 
calmly  smokes  his  pipelet,  or  fans  himself,  or  in 
winter  warms  his  hands  over  the  hihachi  (fire-bowl). 
He  greets  you  with  a  profound  bow  and  most  re- 
spectful words  of  welcome,  but  makes  no  attempt  to 
effect  a  sale,  or  even  to  show  an  article  unless  jou  ask 
to  see  it.  He  is  imperturbably  indifferent  whetlier 
or  not  yon  make  a  purchase;  either  way,  it  is  all 
right.  He  will  politely  display  anything  yoa  want 
to  see;  and,  even  if,  after  makii^  him  much  trouble, 
you  buy  nothing  or  only  an  insignificant  and  cheap 
article,  he  sends  you  away  with  as  profound  a  bow 
and  as  polite  expressions  as  if  you  had  bought  out 
the  shop.  Whether  you  buy  little  or  much  or  even 
nothing,  you  are  always  dismissed  with  *^Ariffnto 
gozaimasu"  and  **Mata  irasshai,"  which  are  very  re- 
1  8m  alio  chapter  on  "Mttttetic  Japan." 
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spectfol  phrases  for  "  Thank  you  "  and"  Come  i^ain." 
Having  dropped  into  "a  veritable  shoppers'  para- 
dise," you  will  quickly  "find  yourself  the  prey  of  an 
acute  case  of  shopping  fever  before  you  know  it  I " 
It  is,  indeed,  true,  to  quote  further  from  this  same 
writer,  that  "  to  stroll  down  the  Broadway  [known  m 
the  Ginza]  of  Tokio  of  an  evening  is  a  liberal  educa- 
tioQ  in  every-day  art." ' 

From  what  has  already  been  written,  it  ia  easily 
noticeable  that  wages  and  incomes,  like  so  many 
things  in  petite  Japan,  are  insignificant.  It  may  be 
added  here  that  ordinary  mechanics  eam  on  an  aver- 
age 50  ten  a  day,  and  the  most  sldlfnl  seldom  get 
more  tiian  double  that  amount;  that  carpenters  eam 
from  50  to  80  sen  a  day;  that  street-car  drivers  and 
conductors  receive  10  or  12  yen  per  month,  and  other 
workmen  of  the  common  people  about  the  same. 
Even  an  ofBcial  who  receives  1,000  yen  per  year  ia 
considered  to  have  a  snug  income.  It  will  be  in- 
ferred from  this  that  the  cost  of  living  is  proportion- 
ately cheaper,  whether  for  provisions  or  for  shelter 
or  for  clothes,  and  that  the  wants,  the  absolute  ne- 
cessities, of  the  people  are  few  and  simple.  Literally 
true  it  is,  that  a  Japanese  man  "wants  but  little  here 
below,  nor  wants  that  little  long."  With  rice,  bar- 
ley, sweet  potatoes,  other  vegetables,  fish,  eggs,  tea, 
and  even  sweetmeats  in  abundance  and  very  cheap, 
a  Japanese  can  subsist  on  little  and  be  contented  and 
happy  with  enough,  or  even  less  than  that.  But, 
1  Iiowell'a  "  SodI  of  the  Far  But,"  pp.  114r-117. 
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onfortanately,  the  new  civilization  of  the  West  h» 
carried  into  Japan  the  itch  for  gold  and  the  desiie  iai 
more  nanaeroas  and  more  expensive  lazaries,  and  has 
increased  the  cost  of  living  without  increasing  pro- 
portionately the  amount  of  income  or  w^es.' 

Indastrial  Japan  has  already  become  more  or  less 
modified  by  features  of  Occidental  industrialism, 
such  aa  guilds,  trade  unions,  strikes,  co-opetatiTe 
stores.  It  is  true  that  feudal  Japan  also  had  guilds, 
which  are,  however,  now  run  rather  on  modem  lines. 
One  of  the  oldest,  strongest,  and  most  compact  is 
that  of  the  dock  coolies,  who  without  many  written 
rules  are  yet  so  well  organized  that  they  have 
almost  an  absolute  monopoly,  with  frequent  strikes, 
which  are  always  successful.  Others  of  the  guilds 
are  those  of  the  sawyers,  the  plastereta,  the  stone- 
masons, the  bricklayers,  the  carpenters,  the  barbers, 
the  coolies  (who  can  travel  all  over  the  empire  with- 
out a  penny  and  live  on  their  fellows),  the  wrestlers, 
the  actors,  the  gamblers,  the  pickpockets,  etc.  The 
beggars'  guild  is  now  defunct.  The  labor  unions 
of  modem  days  include  the  iron-workers,  the  ship- 
carpenteis,  the  railway  engineers,  the  railway  work- 
men, the  printers,  and  the  European-style  cooks. 
The  last-mentioned  is  one  in  which  foreigners  resi- 
dent in  Japan  necessarily  take  a  practical  interest  I 
The  only  unions  which  have  become  absolute  masters 
of  the  situation  are  those  of  the  dock  coolies,  the 
railway  laborers,  and  the  railway  engineers.     As  for 

1  ThaTttDkeeaof  theEatt  (Ciirtis),  cbap.xll.   Abo  tee  Appendix. 
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co-opeiative  stoies,  there  are  a  dozen  or  more  in 
Tokyo,  Yokohama,  and  Northern  Japan. 

The  perfect  oi^nization  of  these  modem  oniona 
is  due  largely  to  the  efforts  of  a  young  man  named 
Sea  Katayama,  who  is  the  champion  of  the  tights 
of  the  laboring  man  in  Japan.  He  spent  ten  years 
in  America  and  made  a  special  study  of  social  prob- 
lems. He  is  the  head  of  Kingsley  Hall,  a  social 
settlement  of  varied  actdvity  in  tiie  heart  of  TokyC, 
and  editor  of  the  "Labor  World,"  the  organ  of  the 
working  classes.  That  the  changes  rapidly  taking 
place  in  the  industrial  life  of  Japan  will  raise  up 
serious  problems,  there  la  no  doubt;  what  phases  they 
will  assume  cannot  be  foreseen.  But  "socialistic" 
ideas  are  carefully  repressed  in  modem  Japan. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
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OKE  of  the  most  common  and  most  important 
indications  of  a  great  change  in  the  life  and 
civilization  of  Japan  is  to  be  Been  in  the 
improved  modes  of  trarel  and  transportation.  The 
ancient  method,  though  in  some  sections  pook-hoises 
and  oxen  were  used,  was  essentially  pedestrian.  The 
common  people  traveUed  on  foot,  and  carried  or 
draped  over  the  road  their  own  b^^ge  or  freight. 
Couriers,  carrying  the  most  important  despatches, 
relied  upon  fleetness  of  foot.  The  higher  classes  and 
wealthy  people,  even  though  not  themselves  makii^ 
any  exertions  in  their  own  behalf,  were  carried  about 
in  vehicles  1^  coolies,  who,  with  their  human  burdens, 
txamped  from  place  to  place.  On  water,  too,  travel 
•  and  transportation  depended  mostly  upon  human  mus- 
cular exertion,  as  all  boats,  small  or  large,  had  to  be 
propelled  by  oars  or  poles,  except  when  favored  with  a 
Cookie 
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breeze  to  swell  the  sails  and  allow  the  boatmeD  a  res^ute 
from  their  toil.  But  all  this  hard  labor  developed,  of 
course,  a  strength  of  limb  and  a  power  of  endurance 
that  even  in  recent  jeara  have  enabled  the  Japanese 
soldiers  to  march  and  fight  in  either  the  piercing  cold 
and  deep  snow  of  Manchuria  or  the  Uist«iing  beat 
of  Formosa.  A  life  of  constant  outdoor  exposure  to 
wind,  rain,  cold,  or  heat  has  toughened  and  browned 
the  skin,  and  made  an  altogether  hardy  race  out  of  the 
common  people ;  while  the  lack  of  this  regular  exercise 
and  calisthenic  training  has  left  its  mark  in  the  com- 
paratively weak  constitutiona  of  those  who  travelled, 
not  on  their  own  feet,  but  on  the  shoulders  of  others. 

The  common  vehicles  of  the  olden  days  were 
ordinary  carts  for  freight  and  norimono  and  kago  for 
passengers.  The  norimono  is  a  good-sized  sedan-ohair 
or  palanquin,  in  which  the  rider  can  sit  in  a  taixlj 
comfortable  position.  The  kago  is  a  sort  of  basket  in 
which  the  traveller  takes  a  half-sitting,  half-reclining 
posture,  not  altogether  comfortable  —  at  least  for  tall 
foreigners.  At  present  the  norimono  is  seldom  if 
ever  employed  except  for  corpses  or  invalids,  but 
the  kago  is  still  used  in  mountainous  regions,  where 
nothing  else  is  available.  It  must  be  onderstood,  of 
course,  that  the  nobles  and  tbeir  retainers  often 
rode  on  horseback;  but  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
vmlked  and  the  few  rode  in  kago  or  norimono. 

Now,  however,  modes  of  travel  have  changed 
greatly,  and  are  changing  year  by  year.  There  are 
trtill  many  pedestrians ;  the  kago  is  yet  to  be  seen ; 
,.,  Google 
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lx>ats  are  propelled  by  stem-end  oar  or  laboriouBly 
pushed  along  with  poles ;  and  pack-horses  and  oxen 
—  eveftin  the  streets  of  Tokyo — are  in  frequent  use. 
Bat  there  are  many  other  means  of  communication 
and  transportation.  There  have  come  into  use  the 
horse-car,  the  stage,  the  jinrikisha,  the  railroad,  with 
the  telegraph  and  the  telephone ;  the  modern  row- 
boat,  the  steamboat ;  the  bicycle,  the  automobile,  and 
the  electric  railway,  with  the  electric  light  to  show 
the  road  by  night.  ~  An  excellent  postal  system  and 
various  other  modem  contrivances  for  &cilitating  the 
means  of  communication  have  been  adopted. 

The  most  common  mode  of  conveyance  at  present,  in 
all  possible  localities,  is  the  yin-riki-iha  (man-power- 
carriage),  or  "  Pull-nmu  ear,"  as  it  baa  been  wittily 
called.  This  is  a  two-wheeled  "  small  gig)"  or  large 
baby-carriage,  pulled  by  one  or  more  men.  A  ride  in 
a  Jinrikisha,  after  one  has  become  accustomed  to 
hnman  labor  in  that  capacity,  is  really  comfortable 
and  delightful.  The  coolies  who  pull  these  vehicles 
develop  swiftness  and  endurance,  but  are  compara- 
tively short-lived.  There  is  also  a  two-wheeled 
freight  cart  manipulated  in  the  same  fashion.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  in  the  Empii-e  there  are 
almost  1,350,000  hand-carts,  about  185,000  jinriki- 
shag,  about  28,000  ox-carts,  more  than  66,000  other 
freight  carts,  and  almost  100,000  carriages  and 
wagons.  The  business  of  transportation  thus  fur- 
nishes occupation  to  thousands  of  people,  but  gives 
to  each  engaged  therein  only  a  scanty  remuneration, 
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which  U  often  insufficieot  for  the  Bupport  of  life,  aftei 
the  tax  has  been  paid.  The  fee  for  a  Jinrikuha  ride 
averages  about  10  or  12  ten  per  n  (2}  miles),  or  varies 
from  10  to  20  Ben  per  hour.  If  a  coolie  mokes  50  ten 
in  one  day,  he  is  fortunate,  and  is  lucky  to  average  25 
or  SO  sen  per  day ;  for  some  days  he  may  be  wearily 
waiting  and  watching  from  dawn  to  the  dead  of  nighb 
without  teceivii^  scarcely  a  copper.  Hard,  indeed, 
ia  their  lot;  and  their  deat^  rate  is  rather  high.^ 

But  even  the  jinnkiiha  will  eventually  be  sup- 
planted for  long  journeys  wherever  a  railroad  goes. 
There  are  now  in  Japan  over  4,650  miles  of  railway, 
and  at  least  1,200  miles  more  are  yet  in  process  of  con- 
Btruotion.  There  is  one  continuous  line  of  lailroad 
from  Aomori  in  the  extreme  north  to  ShimonoseH  in 
the  extreme  south  of  the  main  island,  and  then,  after 
crossing  the  Straits  of  Shimonoseki,  there  is  anoUier 
unbroken  line  from  Moji  to  Nagasaki  and  Ki^ioshima 
or  Kumamoto.  In  the  island  of  Yezo  (Hokkaido)  is  a 
short  line  built  by  American  engineers  after  American 
models ;  but  all  other  railroads  in  Japan  were  built 

I  "  Unlike  ordlnarj'  Iabor«n  jinriLiiha  men  have  alwayi  to 
work  in  the  open  air,  often  in  defiance  of  tbe  elemeoM,  Mid  irre- 
ipectiTe  of  day  or  niglit  Someliraea  thcj  are  corered  from  head 
to  foot  with  dust  and  at  other  times  drenthed  to  the  ikio  with 
wat«r.  Then  again  they  experience  a  conttaot  change  in  their 
bodily  temperature,  at  one  time  pertpiring  from  their  arduoiu 
exertions,  and  at  another  ahireriDg  with  cold.  No  one  can  doubt 
that  Buch  quick  change  in  bodily  temperalare  will  looner  or  later 
tell  on  the  health  of  those  unfortunate  rictlmi.  At  every  atreet 
comer  they  are  to  be  found  on  the  eager  look-ont  for  cnitomera, 
but  exhaustion  soon  aseerts  its  claim  over  them,  as  they  inTaiiably 
doze  whenever  and  wherever  they  have  the  chance." 
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and  are  operated  according  to  the  Biitieh  methods. 
The  rate  of  fare  U  1  «e»  per  mile  for  third  class, 
2  sen  for  second  class,  and  3  ten  for  first  chiss,  and 
the  rate  of  speed  rarely  exceeds  20  or  25  milea  per 
hour ;  but  fortunately  the  people  are  u>t  in  ancb  a 
hurry  as  Americans.  Recentlyj  however,  express 
trains,  running  at  the  rate  of  30  <f[  more  miles  per 
hour,  have  been  started  on  several  of  tfie  roads,  espe- 
cially between  large  and  importsi^  places.  Dining- 
cars  and  aleeping-caxs,  too,  may  be  found  on  some  of 
the  lines ;  and  the  American  check  system  is  used  for 
b^gage.  The  government  owns  most  of  the  rail- 
ways, and  has  been  contemplating  for  some  time  the 
policy  of  buying  up  all  the  private  lines.  This  may 
be  desii-able  from  a  strategic  point  of  view  ;  but  from 
the  business  standpoint  it  is  not  advisable,  for  the 
government  lines  are  not  well  managed.  The  best 
line  in  the  country  is  a  private  one,  the  Sanyo  Rail- 
way Company,  operating  west  from  Kobe.' 

Railroads  have  been  naturally  accompanied,  and 
often  preceded,  by  telegraph  lines,  which  now  keep 
the  various  parts  of  the  empire  in  close  communica- 
tion with  Tokyfl  and  with  each  other.  During  1903 
the  telegrams  numbered  over  18,000,000,  and  are 
increasing  rapidly  in  number  every  year.  The 
Japanese  syllabary  has  lent  itself  easily  to  a  code 
like  the  Morse  Code.^    Telephones,  too,  have   been 

'  See  Appendix  for  tmportsnt  n^lwaj  statiitica. 

3  Japan  is  aUo  ia  cable  cooimanlcatioD  with  the  rett  of  the 
world  Tia  both  HoDgkoDgand  VladiToitock ;  and  preu  rates  an 
available. 
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introduced  and  are  growing  in  favor  so  rapidly  that 
the  government  cannot  keep  np  with  the  petitions  for 
installation.  According  to  the  latest  reports,  there 
weie  11,604  telephones  in  Tokyo  alone,  with  S0,251 
in  all  Japa^k  There  are  many  public  slot  telephones, 
which  can  be  used  for  a  few  minutes  for  5  ten. 

Horse-cars  ftrS  largely  used  in  cities,  but  are  being 
gradiiftlly  8Uf4)lanted  by  electric  cars.  The  bua  in 
the  city  and  that/ftage  in  the  country  are  in  com- 
mon use,  but  cannot  be  recommended  for  comfort. 
Bicycles  are  verj  popular,  and  are  cheaply  manufac- 
tured in  Japan ;  even  Japanese  women  have  begun  to 
ride,  while  young  men  are  very  skilful  as  trick  riders 
and  rapid  as  "scorchers."  Antomolnles  also  are 
coming  into  a  limited  use. 

In  a  country  where  formerly  no  ships  large  enough 
to  make  long  voyages  were  allowed  to  be  made,  steam- 
ship companies  are  now  flourishing.  The  Otaka 
Shoten  Kwaiiha  (Osaka  Merchant  Marine  Com- 
pany) is  a  veiy  lai^e  and  prosperous  corporation, 
whose  business  is  chiefly  the  coasting  trade,  but 
which  also  runs  to  Formosa,  the  Ryilkyu  Islands, 
the  Bonin  Islands,  Korea,  and  China.  But  the  lar- 
gest steamship  company  in  Japan,  and  one  of  the 
laigest  in  the  world,  is  the  Nippon  Tuten  Ewauha 
(Japan  Mail  Steamship  Company).  It  has  a  fleet 
of  80  vessels  with  250,000  tons ;  and  maintains  not 
only  a  frequent  coasting  service,  but  also  several  for- 
eign lines,  to  Siberia,  Korea,  China,  India,  Australia, 
Europe,  and  America.    This  is  the  line  which  rung 
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fortnightly  from  Seattle  to  Hongkong  with  excel- 
lent passenger  accommodations.  The  T5y5  Kisen 
Kwai«ha  (Oriental  Steamship  Company)  is  a  Jap- 
anese organization  with  three  iine  vessels  running 
about  once  a  month  from  San  Francis^  to  Hawaii, 
Japan,  China,  and  Manila,  The  word  Maru  *  in  such 
combinations  as  "  America  Maru  "  or  "  Kaga  Maru  "  is 
a  special  sufSs  always  attached  to  the  fiame  of  a  ship. 
In  Old  Japan  there  was  no  omd^l  postal  system, 
and  letters  were  despatched  by  private  messengers 
and  relays  of  couriers.  When  Japan  was  opened  to 
the  world,  some  of  the  foreign  nations  represented 
there  maintained  special  post-offices  of  their  own,  but 
these  were  gradually  abandoned.  It  was  in  1872  that 
the  modem  postal  system  of  Japan  was  organized  on 
American  models ;  and  it  was  only  five  years  later 
when  Japan  was  admitted  to  the  International  Postal 
Union.  The  twenty-fifth  annivei-sary  of  this  event  was 
celebrated  with  great  iclat  in  Tokyo  in  1902.  The 
Japanese  postal  system  has  been  gradually  improved 
daring  its  quarter-century  of  existence,  so  that  in  some 
respects  it  excels  its  model,  the  United  States  postal 
system,  and  is  really  one  of  the  most  efficient  in  the 
world.  It  includes  registration,  money  orders,  parcel 
post,  reply  postal  cards,  postal  savings,^  and  universal 
free  delivery.  Letter  postage  is  3  ten  within  the 
empire  and  10  ten  to  all  countries  of  the  International 
Postal  Union;  postal  cards  are  1}  and  4  sen  respeo- 

'  It  ihoDld  b«  pronounced  Mah-rilC,  not  litrroo'. 

'  See  Appeadii.  ,-~         < 
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.  tively.  We  also  beg  leave  to  remind  Americans  I2>at 
lettei  postage  to  Japan  is  not  2  cents,  but  5  cents  per 
half  onnce. 

Oil  is  most  extensively  used  for  lighting  purposes ; 
but  gas  and  electricity  are  also  employed,  and  bring 
good  dividends  to  companies  furnishing  such  illumina- 
tion. A  very  large  amount  of  oil  has  been  annually 
imported  from  the  United  States  and  Russia ;  but  as 
rich  fields  have  been  found  in  Northern  Japan,* 
tiie  Standard  Oil  Company  is  also  interested  in  a 
Japanese  corporation,  the  International  Oil  Company, 
organized  to  work  Japanese  fields.  Foreign  capital 
has  also  been  invested  in  the  Os-ika  Gas  Company, 
and  is  sou^t  by  the  TokyS  Gas  Company,  as  well  as 
by  several  electric  and  steam  railway  companies.  The 
first  buildings  erected  for  the  Imperial  Diet  were 
supplied  with  electric  lights,  but  caught  fire  in  some 
way,  and  were  totally  destroyed.  This  calamity  was 
lud  at  the  door  of  a  flaw  in  the  electric  lighting 
apparatus,  and  so  frightened  the  Emperor  that  he 
decided  not  to  nse  the  electric  lights  in  the  palace ; 
but  if  my  memory  serves  me  rightly,  after  one  or 
two  nights  of  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory  lightiag, 
he  resorted  once  more  to  electricity. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Japan  has  increased  from 
$13,123,272  in  1868  to  $265,017,161  in  1902,— ^ 
twenty-fold  in  a  third  of  a  century.'  Of  recent  years 
tiie  imports  have  been  larger  than  the  exports ;  in 

>  See  Appendix. 

'  See  table  Id  Appendix.  In  1003  the  eiporti  footed  up  about 
$168,000,000,  and  the  imporU  more  than  (146,000,000. 
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1898  tiiej  were  more  than  $55,000,000  in  excess ;  in 
1900,  almost  $41,500,000  in  excess;  but  in  1901  the 
dififerenca  was  only  about  $1,750,000.  The  chief ' 
articles  of  export  are  silk  (either  raw,  or  partly  or 
wholly  manufaotored),  cotton  yam  and  goods,  matches, 
coal,  high-grade  rice,  copper,  camphor,  tea,  matting, 
straw  braid,  and  porcelain.  The  principal  imports 
are  raw  cotton,  shirting  and  printed  cotton,  mousse- 
line,  wool,  cotton  velvet,  satin,  cheap  rice,  flour, 
sugar,  petroleum,  oil  cake,  peas  and  beans,  machinery, 
iron  and  steel  (including  nails  and  raib),  steamers, 
locomotives,  and  railway  carriages.  The  exports  are 
sent  chiedy  to  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and 
colonies  (especially  Hongkong),  China,  and  France ; 
while  the  imports  come  mostly  from  Great  Britain 
and  colonies  (especially  England,  India,  and  Hong- 
kong), the  United  States,  Germany,  France  and  col- 
onies, and  China. 

The  variety  in  the  geographical  distribution  of  the 
imports  of  Japan  may  be  fainUy  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing partial  list  of  supplies  taken  by  an  American 
family  from  TokyS  to  the  summer  resort  of  Hakone : 
roap  from  Ei^land  and  America,  cocoa  from  England, 
butter  from  California,  cornstarch  from  BufFalo,  N.  Y., 
Swiss  milk,  Holland  candles,  pickles  from  England, 
Scotch  oatmeal,  American  rolled  oats  and  cracked 
wheat,  flour  from  Spokane  Falls,  Washington,  canned 
goods  from  San  Francisco,  Kansas  City,  Chicago,  and 
Omaha,  and  evaporated  cream  from  Illinois. 

The  first  mixed  corporation,  composed  of  Japanese 
■... ,., Google 
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and  foreigners,  to  be  licensed  underthe  new  Commercial 
Codes  after  the  new  treaties  went  into  effect  in  1899, 
was  the  Nippon  Electric  Company,  in  which  a  large 
electric  company  of  Chicago  is  specially  interested. 

Japan  has  several  stock  exchanges  and  chambers 
of  commerce  in  various  localities,  and  these  are  all 
under  the  strictest  supervision  and  close  restrictions. 

It  was  in  1872  that  National  Bank  Regulations  were 
first  issued,  and  a  few  banks  were  established ;  but  in 
1876  it  was  found  necessary  to  make  radical  amend- 
ments in  those  regulations  in  the  way  of  affording 
greater  facilities  for  the  oi^nization  of  banks.  The 
result  was  that  by  1879  there  were  153  national  banks 
in  the  country ;  and  in  1886  the  farther  organization 
of  national  banks  was  stopped.  In  the  mean  time  the 
Yokohama  Specie  Bank  had  been  oi-ganized  (in  1880) 
for  the  support  of  the  foreign  trade ;  and  (in  1882) 
the  Bank  of  Japan  (Nippon  Ginko)  had  been  organ- 
ized to  "  secure  proper  regulations  of  the  currency." 
In  1897  the  Industrial  Bank,  and  later  provincial 
agricultural-industrial  banks  were  oiganized  to  give 
special  banking  facilities  to  local  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial circles.  The  Bank  of  Formosa,  the  Colonial 
Bank  of  HokkaidS,  and  a  Credit  MoUlier  complete  the 
list  of  official  institutions.  By  1899  all  the  national 
banks  had  either  been  changed  into  private  hanks  or 
had  gone  out  of  existence.  Private  banks  number 
over  1,800,  of  which  the  Mitsui,  the  Mitsubishi,  the 
Hundredth,  the  Sumitomo,  the  Fifteenth  (Nobles'),  the 
First,  and  the,  Yasuda  are  the  strongest.     Savings- 
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banks  are  also  quite  numeroas  (681 ),  and  are  helping 
to  develop  habits  of  thrift  and  economy  among  the 
common  people.' 

The  first  Japanese  mint  was  established  at  Osaka 
in  1871,  and  has  been  actively  at  work  ever  since ; 
and  there  ie  an  institution  in  Tokyo  for  the  manu^ ' 
ture  of  paper  money.  The  ooins  now  chiefly  used  are 
copper,  nickel*  silver,  and  gold ;  but  in  the  country 
districts  it  is  still  possible  to  find  brass  coins  of  less 
than  mill  values.  The  copper  pieces  are  }  sen  (5  Wn), 
1  sen,  and  2  sen;  the  6  sen  piece  is  the  only  nickel 
coin ;  the  silver  pieces  are  6  sen,  10  sen,  20  sen,  and 
60  sen  ;  and  the  gold  coins  are  5  yen,  10  yen,  and  20  yen. 
There  are  also  paper  notes  of  1  yen  and  upward : 
these  are  issued  only  by  the  Bank  of  Japan,  and 
amounted  in  1899  to  over  250,000,000  yen. 

In  1897  Japan  adopted  the  gold  standard,  so  that 
exchange  fluctuations  with  the  Occident  are  slight, 
and  the  Japanese  currency  has  a  fixed  value,  at  the 
rate  of  about  60  cents  for  the  yen? 

Concerning  the  prospects  of  industrial  and  com- 
mercial Japan,  it  may  be  well  to  note  the  views  ^  of 
Baron  Shibusawa,  one  of  the  foi-emost  of  Japanese 
merchants  aud  financiers.  In  referring  to  the  capacity 
of  the  Japanese  for  business,  the  Baron  says;  — 

"  There  are,  however,  four  peculiarities  in  the  Japanese 
character  which  make  it  hard  for  the  people  to  achieve 

1  See  HaiiMoka'*  pamphlet  on  "  The  Bank  of  Japan." 
'  For  table*  of  currency,  welichti,  meaBurei,  etc.,  »ee  Appendix. 
*  8ee"JspaDRDdAmerica"fDr June andJuly,  1903; •lioconinlt 
\>iotft "  New  Far  Bart,"  chap.  ri.  . 
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basinesB  Buocess.  These  are:  Firstly,  impuIsivAnetis, 
which  causes  them  to  be  enthusiastic  during  suooesaful 
business  and  progressire  even  to  rashness  when  filled 
with  enthusiasm  j  secondly,  lack  of  patience,  which 
causes  easy  discouragement  when  business  is  not  so  suc- 
cessful ;  thirdly,  disinclination  for  union ;  and  fourthly, 
they  do  not  honor  credit  as  they  should,  which  is  so  im- 
portant a  factor  in  financial  success.  These  four  pecu- 
liarities are  to  be  met  with  in  Japanese  business  men  in 
a  more  or  less  marked  degree. 

"Although  Japan,  as  a  country,  is  old,  yet  her  com- 
mercial and  industrial  career  being  new,  there  are  neces- 
sarily many  points  of  incompleteness.  For  example, 
although  we  have  many  railways,  yet  there  is  no  close  con- 
nection made  between  the  railway  station  and  the  harbor. 
A^ain,  although  we  have  railways,  yet  we  hare  no  appro- 
priate cars,  etc.  To  complete  such  work  and  to  open 
up  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  to  allow  Japan  to 
benefit  from  them,  we  need  more  capital.  The  capital 
we  have  in  the  country  is  not  enough.  So  what  is  now 
wanted  in  Japan  is  foreign  capital.  A  great  proportion 
of  the  Japanese  people,  however,  are  opposed  to  the 
idea  of  sharing  any  profits  equally  with  any  other  na- 
tion. Their  exclusiveness  in  this  respect  is  a  distinct 
relio  of  the  old  era.  They  ignore  altogether  the  f^t 
that,  with  the  assistance  of  foreign  capital,  the  profits 
would  be  quadrupled.  The  very  idea  of  sharing  with  an 
outside  power  is  distasteful  to  them.  For  instance,  I 
have  been  endeavoring  for  many  years  by  word  and  deed 
to  obtain  a  revision  of  the  laws  relative  to  the  ownership 
of  land  in  Japan  by  foreigners.  I  may  say  that  Marquis 
Its  and  other  public  men  are  of  my  opinion  in  the  mat- 
ter. Because,  however,  of  this  exclusive  element  in 
Japan,  it  has  still  been  found  impossible  to  allow  for- 
eigners to  own  Japanese  land.     Until  this   change  i* 
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made,  foreign  inTestors  will  naturally  feel  that  there  is 
little  aafety^  for  their  investments. 

"I  am  also  anxioiiB  to  iutrodnoe  the  idea  of  a  system 
of  trusteeship  in  order  to  encourage  foreign  nations  to 
iavest  their  money  in  Japanese  enterprises.  There  are 
very  many  uncompleted  works  in  Japan,  which  need  out- 
side money  to  finish  them  and  which  would  return  good 
profits.  I  feel  assured  that  it  would  be  possible  for 
prominent  Japanese  bankers  and  capitalists  to  make 
themselves  personally  responsible  for  the  money  of  the 
foreign  investor.  By  such  a  system  the  security  of  the 
iavestment  would  be  much  increased,  and  the  foreigu 
investor  would  have  the  assurance  t^at  his  money  was 
safe,  even  if  the  business  iii^hich  jtihad  been  invested 
may  have  ceased  to  exist.-  The  eonre  loss  caused  by 
the  failure  of  Japanese  business  entwprises  would  thus 
be  borne  by  the  Japanese..  ',        ;  f  ^ 

"  The  day  will  come  when'; Japan  wi$  compete  with  the 
powers  already  in  the  field  ,ttn  all  liiieB  of  manufactured 
goods,  but  this  time  must  necessarily  Hk  far  distant.  The 
trouble  at  present  is  that,  while  the  Japanese  can  imitate 
everything,  they  cannot,  at  the  same  time,  invent  su- 
perior things.  But  the  trade  of  the  Oriental  countries 
will  come  to  be  regarded  as  Japan's  natnral  share,  and 
she  is  already  well  capable  of  supplying  it. 

"The  resources  of  Japan  are  very  varied  and  very  fair 
in  quantity  at  present.  Raw  silk  and  tea  are  abundant, 
while  coal  is  plentiful,  as  also  copper  and  silver ;  gold  is 
not  80  much  so.  I  hope  to  see  our  plentiful  water  sup- 
ply turned  into  good  account  and  harnessed  to  produce 
electric  energy.  This  would  be  a  great  saving  of  ex- 
pense and  would  cheapen  the  cost  of  production  very 
much.  Oil  has  been  found  in  several  districts  and  will 
take  the  place  of  coal  to  a  large  extent,  and  it  is  possible 
that  if  fully  developed  its  export  trade  may  be  made  to 
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the  neighboring  couDtries.  In  HokkaidO  we  have  rich 
coal  and  silver  mines  and  oil  wells,  while  in  Formosa 
we  have  rich  gold  iQines.  The  iron  we  use  in  onr  iron 
works  in  Kiflshiu  comes  partly  from  several  mines  of 
Japan  and  partly  from  China. 

**  My  hope  for  the  future  is  that  foreign  capital  may  be 
brought  into  the  country  and  that  the  economic  position 
of  the  country  may  be  made  so  secnre  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  possible  in  the  mind  o£  the  world  as  to  the  stabiU 
ity  of  the  Japanese  Empire." 

We  also  take  pleasure  in  quoting  the  same  high 
authority  upon  the  subject  of  the  present  financial 
situation  in  Japan,  as  follows :  *  — 

"The  present  financial  diflSculty  in  Japan  is  only  the 
natural  sequence  of  the  over-expansion  of  business  of 
some  years  ago.  In  every  country  there  are  waves  of 
prosperity  followed  by  periods  of  depression.  I  have 
known,  in  the  economic  history  of  Japan  since  the 
BestoratioDj  five  or  six  such  waves.  They  do  not  neces- 
sarily injure  the  real  financial  standing  of  the  country. 
The  peculiarities  of  the  Japanese  business  character 
have  much  to  answer  for  in  the  way  of  increasing  the 
appearance  of  financial  insecurity  during  the  times  of 
depression.  After  the  prosperous  times  of  1893  came 
'  the  war  with  China  and  the  subsequent  indemnity. 
Much  of  the  money  paid  by  China  was  spent  in  Japan, 
and  the  Japanese  people  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
increased  circulation  of  money  would  be  permanent. 
They  acted  impulsively  in  many  enterprises,  anil  rushed 
into  all  kinds  of  business  because  the  government  had 
over-expanded  its  enterprises  after  the  war.  The  de- 
pression reached  its  height  in  1900  and  1901,  and  busi- 
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nesses  vere  abandoned  or  reduced  because  it  was  uot 
such  easy  work  as  formerly.  I  agree  with  Yiscoont 
Watanaba  in  his  views  on  the  present  fioancial  situation 
of  the  country,  but  I  do  not  agree  with  him  in  his 
opiuion  that  the  present  condition  of  aSaira  will  inevi- 
tably result  in  national  bankruptcy.  This  vill  not  be 
the  case,  because  by  proper  management  our  national 
income  can  be  made  still  greater  than  our  expenditure." 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
For  interesting  accounts  of  travel  when  aud  where  modern 
oonvenieDces  ware  uot  av^lable,  read  "  Unbeateo  Tracks  in 
Japan"  (Bird);  "The  Mikado's  Empire"  (Griffis);  "Noto, 
an  Unexplored  Corner  of  Japan"  (Lowell);  ■'Glimpses  of 
Unfamiliar  Japan  "  (Ilearn) ;  and  papers  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan.  For  similarly  interesting 
accounts  of  travel  with  modem  conveniences  read  "  Jinrikisha 
Days  in  Japan"  (Scidmore),;  "Japan  and  her  fqople"  (Harts- 
home)  ;  "  The  Ywikees  of  the  East "  (Curtis) ;  "Japan  To-day  " 
(Scheter). 

On  the  industrial  and  commercial  phases  of  these  topics, 
consnlt  books,  papers,  magazines,  and  pamphlets  mentioned  in 
the  bibliographj  of  the  preceding  chapter ;  also  "Japan  in  the 
Beginning  of  the  Twentieth  Century,"  published  by  the  Im- 
perial Japanese  Commission  to  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Ex- 
position. 
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WH.0  were  the  aborigines  of  J&pau  is  yet  a 
disputed  question.  Remains  have  been 
found  of  a  race  of  dwarfs  who  dwelt  in 
caves  and  pits,  hut  who  these  people  were  is  not 
positively  known.  They  may  have  been  contempo- 
rary with  the  Ainu,  whom  many  call  "the  aborigines 
of  Japan."  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  Ainu 
were  once  a  very  numerpps  nation,  "the  membeiB 
of  which  fonnerly  extended  all  over  Japan,  and  were 
in  Japan  long  before  the  present  race  of  Japanese." 
But  the  latter  gradually  forced  the  former  northward, 
until  a  final  refuge  was  found  in  Yezo  and  the  Kurile 
Islands.  There  the  Ainu  are  now  living,  but  are 
slowly  dying  out  as  a  race ;  there  are  at  present  only 
about  17,000  remaining.  They  are  said  to  be  "the 
hairiest  race  in  the  whole  world,"  "of  sturdy  build," 
filthy  in  their  habits  (bathing  is  unknown),  addicted 
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to  drunkeimess,  and  yet  **of  a  mild  and  amiable  dia- 
posilaon."    Their  teligioa  is  naton-wonbip.' 

It  is  well  known  that  tiie  Japaneu  are  clawed 
under  the  Mongolian  (or  Yellow)  Race.  They 
tbemaelves  boastfully  aseert  that  they  belong  to 
the  "golden  lace,"  and  are  saperior  to  CaucaaianB, 
who  belong  to  the  "eilTer  race"!  Aa  Mongolians, 
they  aie  marked,  not  only  by  a  yellowish  hae,  of 
many  shades  from  the  darkest  to  the  lightest,  bat 
also  by  straight  black  hair  (rather  coarse),  scanty 
beard,  rather  broad  and  prominent  cbeek-bonee,  and 
eyes  more  or  less  obliqne.  Some  think  that  tht 
Japanese  people  show  strong  evidenoes  of  Malay 
origin,*  and  claim  that  the  present  Emperor,  for  in* 

>  "  Onbekten  Tncka  In  Japui,"  hj  Mitt  Bird  (now  iln.  Bishop), 
is  interaiting  and  reliftble  In  iU  treatment  of  tba  Alnm  of  tbftt 
day.  ChamberUln  alto  b&i  written  on  the  "Ainoi."  The  bcit 
tingle  hook  ii,  of  coone,  "  The  Aidd  of  Japan,"  bj  Ber.  J. 
Batcbelor,  the  kading  anthori^,  who  hai  alio  written  a  book 
on  "  Ainn  Folk-lore." 

*  "Tariou  Impreidont "  i*  the  title  of  an  addrcM  dellTered 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Imperial  Education  Society  by  Dr.  Nitobe, 
reported  rery  fully  in  the  Kyoikn  Kohd.  Dr.  Sitobe  gaTO  an 
accooDt  of  bli  trarels  in  the  Sonth  Pacific.  Be  riaitod  Jara, 
many  otlier  ielands,  and  Aiutralia.  At  Java  he  felt  persuaded 
that  on  eminent  French  ethnologist  who  not  long  ago  said  that,  at 
the  reflolt  of  much  inTesCigation,  he  had  come  to  the  eonclnaion 
that  the  Japanese  race  was  fio  Malay,  Via  Mongolian,  and  Mo  mixed, 
was  right.  Among  the  mixed  elements  there  was  an  Aryan  ele- 
ment, wliich  came  from  India,  and  a  negrito  element  "  Now  It  if 
supposed,"  lays  Dr,  Nitobe,  "that  this  negrito  element  comes  from 
the  Javanese.  It  no  longer  shows  itself  in  the  Japanese  In  regard 
to  the  form  of  the  nose  and  that  of  the  cheek-bones,  bnt  It  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  cnrly  hair  of  certain  inhabitants  of  KyfitUn.  In  OshO, 
from  which  I  come,  tliis  pecnliarity  is  not  known.  During  my 
travel*  in  the  South  Pacific  Islands  I  was  repefttedly  itmek  t^ 
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stance,  ia  of  a  Btriking  Malay  tyye.  It  is  not  im- 
possible, nor  even  improbable,  tbat  Malays  were 
borne  on  the  "Japan  Current"  northward  from 
their  tropical  abodes  to  the  Japanese  islands;  but 
there  is  no  historical  record  of  such  a  movement. 
Therefore  the  best  authorities,  like  Rein  and  Baelz, 
do  not  acknowledge  more  than  slight  traces  of 
Malay  influence.  A  more  recent  theory  oonoeming- 
the  origin  of  the  real  Japanese  —  or  Yamato  men,  as 
they  called  themselvea  —  is  that  they  are  descendants 
of  the  Hittitra,  whose  capital  was  Hamath,  or  Yamath, 
or  Yamato. 

There  are  two  distinct  types  of  Japanese:  the 
oval-faced,  narrow-eyed,  small  aristocratic  class ; 
and  the  pudding-faced,  full-eyed,  flat-nosed,  stout 
common  people.  Of  these,  the  latter  is  the  one 
claimed  to  be  Malay.  The  plebeians,  having  always 
been  accustomed  to  hard  labor  by  the  sweat  of  the 
brow,  are  comparatively  strong;  the  others,  having 
been  developed  by  centuries  of  an  inactive  life,  have 
inherited  weak  constitutions.  Indeed,  the  people,  as 
a  whole,  are  subject  to  early  maturity  and  early  decay. 
There  is  a  Japanese  proverb  to  this  effect:  '*At  ten, 
a  god-like  child;  attwenty,  acleverman;  fromtwenty- 
flve  on,  an  ordinary  man."  And,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  there  have  been  remarkable  exceptions  to  this 
rule,  careful  investigation  by  Japanese  supports  the 
truth  of  the  proverb.     And  yet  there  seems  to  be  no 


the  similaritj  of  Mala^  ciutomi  to  our  own.    In  the  (tractnie  of 
their  houses  e*en  this  wai  f  erj'  maniteat."  — Japan  ifaii. 

..Cookie 
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doubt  that  modem  education  and  conditions  of  life 
show  a  gradual  improvement  in  this  respect. 

The  averse  Japanese,  compared  with  the  average 
European  or  American,  has  a  lower  stature  ^  with  a 
long  body  and  short  legs.  A  good  authority  states 
that  "the  average  stature  of  Japanese  men  is  about 
the  same  as  the  aver^^  stature  of  European  women  "  ; 
and  that  "the  [Japanese]  women  are  proportionately 
smaller."  Some  one  has  wittily  called  the  Japanese 
"the  diamond  edition  of  humanity." 

The  Japanese  also  weigh  much  less  than  Euro- 
peans. The  average  weight  of  young  men  of  twenty 
years  of  ^e  in  Europe  ia  about  144  poimds,  while 
the  average  weight  of  the  strongest  young  men  of 
the  suburban  districts  of  Tokyo  was  only  about  121 
pounds;  which  gives  the  European  an  advantage  of 
28  pounds. 

The  Japanese  are  very  quick  to  learn.  Their 
minds  are  strong  iu  observation,  perception,  and 
memory,  and  weak  in  logic  and  abstraction.  As 
bom  lovers  of  nature,  they  have  well-trained  powers 
of  observation  and  perception,  so  that  their  minds 
turn  readily  to  scientific  pursuits.  And  as  the  an- 
cient Japanese  system  of  education  followed  Chinese 
models,  the  power  of  memorizing  by  rote  has  been 
strongly  developed,  so  that  the  Japanese  mind  has 
little  difBculty  in  becoming  a  storehouse  of  historical 
and  other  facts.  But,  as  the  powers  of  reasoning 
and  abstraction  have  not  been  well  trained,  the 
1  Dr.  Back  estimates  tlie  average  atature  at  about  6  feet. 
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Japanese  do  not  take  so  readily  to  mathematical 
problems  and  metaphyBioal  theorems. 

The  typical  Japanese  is  loyal,  filial,  respectful, 
obedient,  faithful,  kind,  gentle,  courteous,  unselfish, 
generous.^  His  besetti:^  sins  are  deception,  intem- 
perance, debauchery,  —  and  these  are  common  sins 
of  humanity.  In  respect  to  these  evils,  he  is  un- 
moral rather  tiian  immoral;  and  in  his  case  these 
sins  should  not  be  considered  so  heinous  as  in  the 
case  of  one  who  has  been  tai^ht  and  knows  better.^ 
And  it  is  with  reference  to  these  very  evils  that 
Shinto,  Buddhism,  and  Confucianism  have  been  a 
complete  failure  in  Japan,  and  that  Christianity  Is 
making  its  impress  upon  the  nation. 

There  never  were  distinct  and  rigid  castes  in  Japan, 
as  in  Egypt  and  India,  but  formerly  there  were  four 
classes  in  society.  These  were,  in  order,  the  official 
and  militaiy  class;  the  agncultural  class,  or  the 
farmers;  the  laboring  class,  or  the  artisans;  and  the 
mercantile  class,  or  merchants.  Above  all  these  were 
the  Emperor  and  the  Imperial  family;  below  all  these 
were  the  tanners,  grave^iggers,  beggais,  etc.,  who  were 
the  Japanese  pariah,  or  outcasts.  The  first  class  in- 
cluded the  court  nobility,  the  feudal  lords,  and  their 
knights;  they  alone  were  permitted  to  cany  two 
swords,  were  exempt  from  taxation,  and  were  also 
the  special  educated  and  literary  class,  because  they 

1  8e«'al«o  anbtequent  chapter  on  "Japanese  Teaitm," 

*  His  li  limpl;  a  cage  of  what  ii  called  "aadeTeloped  moral 
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had  ihe  most  leisure  for  stody.  The  other  three  claaseB 
together  constituted  the  common  people,  who  were 
kept  in  rigid  subjection  and  bled  profusely  by  taxea. 

Under  the  present  rigime  titere  ate  three  general 
classes  of  the  entire  popalation  of  Japan:  the  no- 
bility, the  gentry,  and  the  common  people.  The 
nolnlily,  created  in  1884,  comprises  five  ordeia: 
prince,  marquis,  count,  viscount,  and  baron;  the 
gentry  are  the  descendants  of  the  knights  (tamurai) 
of  tihe  old  first  class ;  the  common  people  include  all 
the  rest  of  the  population.  By  the  census  of  1698 
the  nobility  numbered  4,561;  the  gentry,  2,105,698; 
and  the  common  people,  41,652,904.  (These  figures 
are  exclusive  of  Pormoe».5",,E^" jiiH^f^^  burden 
of  taxation  falls  upon  ^UteSfnass  ;^£;...t^  common 
people,  especially  upop  the  farming  class,  for  the 
land  tax  is  the  most  iinpc|rbaBt-soqxee.of  revenue  in 
Japan.  ^S..  '.:..  _. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  Japanese  society  was, 
and  still  is,  reverent  obedience  to  superiors.  This 
polite  and  humble  deference  is  exhibited  in  their 
language  and  in  their  manners  and  customs,  and  has 
become  so  thoroughly  incorporated  into  their  natures 
that  it  even  yet  resist  the  levelling  tendency  of  the 
present  age.  The  language  is  full  of  honorifics  to 
be  applied  to  or  concerning  another,  and  of  humilifics 
to  be  applied  concerning  self.  I  and  mine  are  thus 
always*  ignorant,  stupid,  dirty,  homely,  insignificant, 
etc.,  while  yon  and  yours  are  ever  intelligent,  wise, 
clean,  beautiful,  noble,  etc.  Perhaps  there  is  noth- 
4  >.>k- 
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ing  that  causes  the  student  of  the  vemacolar  deeper 
chagrin  than  to  find  that  he  has  made  so  serious  an 
error  as  to  transpose  the  humble  and  the  honorific 
words  or  phrases!  The  ordinary  salutation  is  really 
an  obeisance,  as  it  consists  of  a  profound  bow,  —  on 
the  street  with  body  bent  half  forward,  in  the  house 
with  forehead  touching  the  floor.  This  deep  and 
.  universal  feeling  of  reverence  for  superiors  and  elders 
early  developed  into  worship,  both  of  tho  family  and 
of  the  national  ancestors.  This  is  the  fundamental 
and  central  idea  of  Shinto,  the  native  cult,  of  which 
more  will  be  written  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

The  Japanese  family  *  was,  in  its  constitution,  an 
empire,  with  absolute  authority  in  the  hands  of  one 
man.  The  husband  was,  theoretically  and  prac- 
tically, the  great  authority  to  whom  wife  and  chil- 
drea  were  subject.  He  was  a  veritable  autocrat  and 
despot;  and  he  received  superciliously  the  homage 
of  all  the  family,  who  literally  bowed  down  before 
him.  The  family,  and  not  the  individual,  was  the 
unit  of  society;  but  by  the  new  codes  now  iu  opera- 
tion the  individual  has  acquired  greater  rights.  There 
is  much  hope,  therefore,  that  gradually  the  tyranny 
of  the  family  will  be  eliminated. 

One  writer  on  Japan  has  well  said:  "The  Empire 
is  one  groat  family;  the  family  is  a  little  empire."^ 
In  truth,  the  empii-e  is  founded  and  maintained  on 

1  See  TraiuactlonB  Japan  Society,  Loadon,  vol.  ii.,  paper*  by 
Goh  and  Alton. 

■  See  Lowell's  "  Soul  of  the  Fur  East,"  cbap.  ii. 
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the  family  idea  of  one  line  "iD  UDbioken  succession  " 
from  Jiuiuiu  Tenno. 

A  house  alone  does  not  make  a  "home,"  but 
merely  gives  it  local  habitation;  and  as  Japanese 
houses'  are  unique,  they  deserve  some  consideration. 
Although  brick  and  stone  are  coming  into  use  among 
the  wealthy  classes,  wood  is  the  chief  material  em- 
ployed in  building.  A  typical  Japanese  house  is  a 
slight  and  flimsy  frame  structure  with  straw-thatched, 
or  shingled,  or  tiled  roof.  It  has  no  foundation  in 
the  ground,  but  rests  on  stones  laid  on  the  ground, 
and  stands  wholly  above  the  surface.  This  and  other 
peculiar  features  of  construction  and  ornamentation 
are  tiie  outcome  of  attempts  to  lessen  the  dangers 
from  the  frequent  and  severe  earthquakes.  The 
outer  doors  and  windows  of  Japanese  houses  are 
called  amado  (raiu-doors),  and  are  sohd  wood. 
They  slide  in  grooves  above  and  below;  in  stormy 
weather  and  at  night  they  are  closed  and  fastened, 
not  so  tightly,  however,  as  to  prevent  them  from 
rattling;  at  other  times  they  are  open.  The  inner 
doors,  the  windows,  and  sometimes  the  partitions 
between  the  different  rooms  are  lattice  frames,  cov- 
ered with  a  translucent,  but  not  transparent,  white 
paper,  and  running  in  grooves.  These,  too,  as  well 
as  the  opaque  paper  screens  used  between  the  rooms, 
can  be  taken  out,  so  that  all  the  rooms  may  be  turned 
into  one,  or  the  entire  house  be  thrown  open  to  the 
air  of  heaven.     The  floors  are  covered  with  tatami — ' 

1  Mone'a  "  JapuieBe  Homes  "  1b  the  one  book  on  thi)  i vb ject. 
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thick,  soft  mats  of  straw,  each  usually  six  by  three 
feet  in  size.  Thus  the  accommodations  of  rooms  are 
indicated  by  the  terms,  "six-mat  room,"  "eight-mat 
room,"  etc.  Inasmnch  as  on  these  mats  the  Japanese 
walk,  sit,  eat,  work,  sleep,  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
them  very  clean.  They  are  carpet,  chaii*,  sofa,  bed, 
table,  all  in  one,  and  must  not  be  soiled  by  dirty 
sandals,  clogs,  shoes,  or  boots,  aU  of  which  are, 
therefore,  to  be  removed  before  entering  a  house. 
It  may  readily  be  seen  that  this  is  quite  an  incon- 
venient custom  for  foreigners! 

Schools,  churches,  offices,  stores,  and  other  places 
for  lai^  and  frequent  public  gatherings  are  being 
constructed  in  Occidental  style,  with  doors  on 
hinges,  glass  windows,  chairs,  benches,  tables,  stoves, 
grates,  and  other  "modem  conveniences." 

A  room  in  a  Japanese  bouse  seems  to  an  American 
to  be  comparatively  bare  and  plain,  aa  it  is  devoid 
of  furniture  and  bric-4-brac.  There  is  no  stove,  for 
only  a  small  box  or  brazier,  containing  a  few  pieces 
of  charcoal  in  a  bed  of  ashes,  is  used  for  heating 
purposes.  There  are  no  chairs  or  sofas,  for  the 
Japanese  sit  on  their  feet  on  the  floor.  There  are 
no  huge  bed  sets,  for  they  sleep  on  thick  padded 
quilts  spread  on  the  floor  at  night,  and  kept  in  a 
closet  when  not  needed.  There  is  no  large  dining- 
table,  for  each  person  eats  sittmg  before  a  small,  low 
lacquer  tray,  or  table,  about  a  foot  high.  There  is 
no  dazzling  array  of  pictures  and  other  ornaments  on 
the  wall  —  only  a  kakemono  (wall  banner)  or  two; 
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and  there  are  no  miscellaDeous  omiimeiits  set  arouncl 
here  and  there  —  only  a  vase  of  flowers. 

But  more  and  more  are  the  Japanese  coming  to 
build  at  least  parts  of  the  house  in  Occidental  style, 
so  that  it  is  now  quite  common  to  find,  in  houses  of 
well-to-do  people,  a  foraign  room  with  carpet,  table, 
cbairs,  pictures,  eta.  Stoves  and  grates,  too,  for 
either  wood  or  coal,  are  being  lai^ely  used.  Mat- 
tresses, springs,  and  bedsteads  are  also  coming  Into 
use,  because  sleeping  on  the  floor,  where  one  is 
subject  to  draughts,  has  been  found  to  be  un- 
healthy. In  the  case  of  foreign  rooms,  moreover, 
it  is  generally  unnecessary  to  take  off  the  shoes; 
and  thus  another  frequent  cause  of  colds  is  re- 
moved.  A  prevailing  style  of  architecture  at  present 
is  the  hybrid  I 

The  best  rooms  of  a  Japanese  hoiise  are  not  in  the 
front,  but  in  the  rear,  and  have  an  outlook  upon  the 
garden,  which  likewise,  from  its  plainness  and  sim- 
plicity, is  unique.  "  Its  artistic  purpose  is  to  copy 
&ithfully  the  attractions  of  a  veritable  landscape, 
and  to  carry  the  real  impressions  that  a  real  land- 
scape communicates.  It  is,  therefore,  at  once  a  pic- 
ture and  a  poem ;  perhaps  even  more  a  poem  than  a 
picture."  It  is  in  Japan,  moreover,  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  have  a  "  garden  "  without  flowers  or  grass  — 
with,  perhaps,  only  "rocks  and  pebbles  and  sand." 
For  the  Japanese  truly  and  literally  find  "sermons  in 
stones,"  and  give  them  not  only  "character"  but  also 
"tones  and  values,"     More  than  all  that,  "they  held 
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it  possible  to  express  moral  lessons  in  the  design  of 
a  garden,  and  alstract  ideas,  such  as  chanty,  faith, 
piety,  content,  calm,  and  connubial  bliss."  In  Japan, 
therefore,  landscape-gardening  is  and  alwajm  has  been 
a  fine  art.' 

The  Japanese  may  be  called  vegetarians,  for  it  is 
only  within  a  recent  period  that  meat  has  come  to 
play  any  part  in  their  diet.  Fish,  flesh,  and  fowl 
were  once  strictly  forbidden  as  articles  of  food  by 
the  tenets  of  Buddhism,  but  gradually,  one  after 
another,  came  to  be  allowed  as  eatables.  Even  now 
meat,  though  becoming  more  and  more  popular  as 
an  article  of  diet,  is  not  used  in  large  quantities  at 
one  meal.  Chicken,  game,  beef,  ham,  and  pork  may 
be  found  on  sale  in  most  lai^e  towns  and  cities.  But 
beef  is  cut  up  into  mouthfuls,  and  sold  to  Japanese 
by  the  ounce;  chickens  are  carefully  and  minutely 
dissected,  and  sold  by  parts,  as  the  wing,  the  leg,  or 
an  ounce  or  two  of  the  breast.  It  was  a.  matter  of 
great  amazement  to  the  Japanese  of  Mito  that  the 
foreigners  living  there  bought  a  whole  chicken  or 
two,  or  five  or  six  pounds  of  beef,  at  one  time,  and 
devoured  them  all  in  two  or  three  meals  I 

Rice  is,  of  course,  the  staple  article  of  diet,  "  the 
staff  of  life "  of  the  Japanese ;  and  yet,  in  poverty- 
stricken  country  districts,  this  may  be  a  luxury,  with 

^Besides   Morse's   "Japanese   Homes,"  Conder's  " Landscape- 

Gardening  in  Japan  "  (Transactions  Asiatic  Societj  of  Japan,  toI. 

■  Jti*.,  and  in  book  form,  illustrated),  ia  Tery  valuable.    An  instnic- 

tive  short  description  of  tbis  subject  rany  be  found  in  chap.  zvL, 

»oL  i!.,  of  Heam'i  V  Glimpses  of  Unfamiliar  Japan." 
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barley  or  millet  as  the  ordinary  food.  Various  vege- 
tables, particularly  beans,  are  much  used,  fresh  or 
pickled;  seaweed,  fish,  e^s,  and  nuts  are  lately 
eaten;  and  a  sauce,  made  of  beans  and  wheat,  and 
sold  in  America  as  "soy,"  is  "the  universal  condi- 
ment." Thin  vegetable  soups  are  an  important  part 
of  their  meals,  and,  as  no  spoons  are  used,  are  drunk 
with  a  loud  Bucking  noise,  which  is  a  fixed  habit  in 
driukiDg.  The  principal  bever^es,  even  more  com- 
mon than  water,  are  tea  and  sake.  The  latter,  an 
alcoholic  liquor  brewed  from  rice,  is  taken  hot;  the 
former,  without  milk  or  sugar,  is  also  taken  hot, 
and  is  served,  not  only  at  ratols,  but  just  about 
all  the  time.  A  kettle  of  hot  water  is  always  kept 
ready  at  hand,  in  house  or  inn,'  so  that  tea  may 
be  steeped  in  a  mom^t.  and  procured  to  drink  at 
any  time.  It  is  always  "set  ligfore  a  guest  as  soon 
as  he  arrives,  and  is  absolutely  indispensable  in  every 
houBehoId. 

At  meal  time  each  person  sits  on  the  floor  before 
a  small,  low  table  on  which  his  food  is  placed.  They 
use  no  knife,  fork,  or  spoon,  only  chop-sticks ;  and 
do  not  consider  it  in  bad  form  to  eat  and  drink  with 
loud  smacking  and  sucking  sounds.  Their  food, 
when  served,  seems  to  foreigners  more  beautiful  than 
palatable;  it  is  "unsatisfying  and  mawkish."  One 
who  has  probably  had  innumerable  experiences  dur- 
ing a  long  residence  in  Japan  says :  "  After  a  Japanese 
dinner  you  have  simultaneously  a  feeling  of  fulness 
and  a  feeling  of  having  eaten  nothing  that  will  do 
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you  any  good."^  Yet,  in  time  foreigners  learn  to 
like  many  parts  of  a  Japanese  bill  of  fare;  and  when 
travelling  about  the  country,  by  carrying  with  them 
bread,  butter,  jam,  and  canned  meats,  oan  get  along 
with  rice,  e^;s,  vegetables,  and  chicken  or  fish  to 
complete  the  daily  fare.  In  the  summer  resorts  fre- 
quented by  foreigners  there  are  always  hotels  and 
lestaurajits  where  only  European  cooking  is  served. 
With  the  introduction  of  Western  civilization  came 
wine,  ale,  beer,  etc.,  which  are  extensively  used  by 
the  Japanese. 

Indeed,  we  must  not  fail  to  take  notice  of  the 
change  that  is  taking  place  in  the  diet  of  the  Jap- 
anese. Bread  and  meat,  which  were  long  ago  intro- 
duced into  the  diet  of  the  army  and  the  navy,  are 
pretty  generally  popular;  and  many  other  articles  of 
"foreign  food  "  are  largely  used.  It  is  quite  a  com- 
mon custom  in  well-to-do  families  to  have  at  least 
one  "foreign  meal"  per  day;  and  "foreign  restau- 
rants," especially  in  the  large  cities,  are  well  patron- 
ized. It  is  said,  indeed,  that  first-class  "foreign 
cooking  "  is  cheaper  than  first -class  "  Japanese  cook- 
ing." The  standard  of  living  has  been  considerably 
raised  within  the  past  decade. 

It  is  important  to  touch  briefly  on  the  subject  of 
costume,  though  it  will  not  be  possible  or  profitable 
to  describe  minutely  every  garment.     It  may  not  be 

'  For  descriptions  of  JapnueEe  meRla  or  banqueti,  aee  liin 
Scidmore's  "  Jinrikiiha  Days  in  Japan,"  pattim ;  "  The  Yankees 
of  tbe  EuC"  (CnrUi),  toI.  iL  chap,  xir.;  and  Norman't  "Real 
Japan,"  chap.  i. 
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improper  to  begin  with  the  topic  of  undress  j  for  the 
Japanese,  perhaps  because  great  lovers  of  nature, 
think  it  nothing  immodest  to  be  seen,  even  in  public, 
in  the  garb  of  nature.  Of  course,  in  the  open  ports 
and  large  cities,  foreign  ideas  of  modesty  are  more 
strongly  enforced ;  bnt  in  the  interior  tiie  primitive 
innocence  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  prevails  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  In  hot  weather  children  go  stark- 
naked,  and  men  wear  only  a  loin-cloth:  "Honi  soit 
qui  mal  y  pense  "  —  "  Evil  to  him  who  evil  thinks. " 

The  ordinary  Japanese  costume  may  be  said  to 
consist  of  a  shirt,  a  loose  silk  gown  fastened  at  the 
waist  with  a  silk  sash,  short  socks  with  separate 
places  for  the  big  toes,  and  either  straw  sandals  or 
wooden  clt^.  For  ceremonial  occasions,  "a  divided 
skirt,"  and  a  silk  coat,  adorned  with  the  family  crest, 
are  used;  these  are  called,  respectively,  kakama  and 
haori.  In  winter  two  or  three  padded  gowns  are 
added;  and  in  all  seasons  many  persons  go  bare- 
footed, bare-legged,  and  bare-headed.  The  female 
garb'  does  not  differ  greatly  from  the  male  costume, 
except  that  the  sash  is  larger  and  richer  and  the 
gown  is  made  of  lighter  fabrics.  The  women  powder 
and  paint,  oil  their  hair,  and  adorn  their  heads  with 
pretty  combs  and  hairpins. 

The  Japanese  costume  is  certainly  very  beautiful 
and  becoming,  and  is  pronounced  by  medical  authori- 
ties to  be  highly  sanitary.  For  persons,  however,  in 
active  business,  and  for  those  who  work  in  the  fields, 

'  See  Norman's  "BealJapnn,"  pp.  180-106. 
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it  is  not  8o  convenient  as  the  European  costume ;  but 
it  is  altc^ether  too  charming  to  be  entirely  discarded, 
and,  with  some  modification,  might  well  be  adopted 
in  other  lands.  At  court,  the  European  costume  is 
generally  used;  the  frock  coat  and  evening  dress 
have  become  common  ceremonial  garbs;  and  silk 
hats,  gloves,  and  canes  also  have  become  fashionable. 
The  efforts  of  the  Japanese  to  adopt  Western  cus- 
toms and  to  conform  to  the  usages  of  the  Occident 
in  matters  of  dress  are  sometimes  quite  amusing  to 
those  who  witness  them.^ 

Chamberlain  affirms  that  "cleanliness  is  one  of 
the  few  original  items  of  Japanese  civilization." 
Surely  their  pracUce  of  frequent  bathing  ought  to 
have  brought  them  to  that  st^e  which  is  considered 
"next  to  godliness."  A  bathroom  is  commonly  an 
important  part  of  the  house;  but  if  a  room  is  not 
available  for  that  purpose,  a  bathtub  outdoors  will 
do,  or  the  public  bath-houses  afford  every  facility 
at  a  very  small  charge.  Necessary  exposure  of  the 
person  in  connection  with  bathing  is  not  considered 
immodest;  but,  in  lai^  cities  at  least,  the  two  sexes 
are  no  longer  permitted  to  bathe  together  promiscu- 
ously. The  hot  Ixvths,  with  water  at  about  110°  F., 
are  generally  unendurable  by  foreigners.     The  latter, 

>  For  ioBtance,  "luch  an  attire  m  Japaneae  ctogs,  flannel 
drawers,  awallon-tall  coat,  and  opera  hat"  haa  been  Be«ii;  and 
another  iritnesB  testiflea  to  the  "oddest  miituret  of  erening  dresa 
and  bathing  auita,  naked  legs  with  a  blouse  and  a  foreign  hat,  high 
boots  with  a  kimona,  legs  and  head  Aaiatic  with  trunk  European, 
or  vice  vtria,  nith  endleaa  combinations  and  Tariations."  There 
i«  a  great  Tadety,  with  all  kiiida  of  fits  and  miaflta. 
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however,  after  some  experience,  may  become  accus- 
tomed to  such  heat  and  find  it  quite  healthy.  "Sea- 
bathing was  not  formerly  much  practised ;  but  since 
1885  the  upper  classes  have  taken  greatly  to  it,  in 
imitation  of  European  us^e,  and  the  coast  is  now 
dotted  with  bathing  establishments."*  The  Jap- 
anese also  resort  "to  an  almost  incredible  extreme" 
to  the  hot  mineral  springe,  which  are  so  numerous 
in  Japan  aad  generally  possess  excellent  medicinal 
qualities. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Rein's  "Japan"  is  vaJuable  on  these  topics;  "Advance 
Japan  "  has  a  good  chapter  on  '■  Diet,  Dreas,  and  Uannere  " 
(iv.);  "A  Japanese  Interior,"  by  Miss  Alice  M.  Bacon,  givea 
most  intereeling  glimpses  of  the  inner  life  of  the  people ;  Hur- 
ray's "Story  of  Japan,"  chap,  ii.;  Enapp's  "Feudal  and 
Modem  Japan,"  vol.  i.  chap.  r.  and  vol.  ii.  chap,  iv.;  and 
"Japan  in  History,  Folklore,  and  Art"  (Grifiis),  are  useful; 
Finck  in  his  "Lotos-Time  in  Japan,"  also  gives  interesting 
glimpses  of  these  topics;  and  Miss  Bacon's  "Japanese  Girls 
and  Women  "  (revised  and  illustrated  edition)  is  invaluable 
concerning  family  life.  Miss  Hartshorue's  "Japan  and  her 
People''  is  well  worth  reading  on  these  subjects.  "Japanese 
Life  in  Town  and  Country"  (Knox)  is  also  valuable. 

1  Chamberlain. 
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CHAPTER  V 
MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS 

OuTUHie  OF  Topics:  Birth  and  birthdays;  marrisKe;  death 
and  funeral;  mourniDg.  —  Eolida/i  (Qntional,  local,  clasB,  and 
religioDs);  the  "Are  feativaU";  New  Year's  holidaji;  the  other 
four  feBtWata ;  floral  teBtivala ;  religioaa  festiTaU. — GaneB;  wrest- 
ling.—  Theatre;  acenery  and  wardrobes;  choroB  and  paDtomime; 
the  JVS,  —  Music;  dancing-girls.  —  Occidentalization.  —  Folk-lore; 
BuperBtitions  about  lockj  and  unlucky  da/a,  honn,  ages,  years,  etc. 
—  Bibliography. 

THE  three  great  events  in  the  career  of  a 
Japanese  are,  of  course,  birth,  marriage, 
and  death,  each  of  which  is,  therefore 
celebrated  with  much  formality.  When  a  child  is 
bom,  he  or  she  is  the  recipient  of  many  presents, 
which,  however,  create  an  obligation  tliat  must 
eventually  be  cleared  oS.  A  very  common  but 
honorable  present  on  such  an  occasion  consists  of 
eggs  in  small  or  large  quantities,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. When  the  first  American  baby  was 
bom  in  Mito,  she  was  favored  with  a  total  of  456 
eggs,  besides  dried  fish,  toys,  Japanese  robes,  and 
other  articles  of  clothing,  etc.,  and  her  parents  were 
favored  with  universal  congratulations,  diluted  with 
condolences  because  the  new  baby  was  a  girl  instead 
of  a  boyi    Japanese  babyhood  is  blithesome.* 
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The  birthday  of  aa  indiridual,  however,  is  not 
especially  observed  upon  its  recurring  anniversary; 
for  New  Year's  Day  is  a  kind  of  national,  or  uni- 
versal, birthday,  from  which  age  is  reckoned.  And 
this  loss  of  an  individual  birthday  is  also  made  up 
to  the  boys  and  girls  by  the  two  special  festivals, 
hereafter  described,  of  Dolls  and  of  Flags. 

The  wedding  ceremony  ^  is  quite  simple  but  very 
formal.  The  principal  feature  thereof  is  the  tan- 
san-ku^o  (three-tbree-oine-timeB) ;  that  is,  both  the 
bride  and  the  bridegroom  drihk  three  times  out  of 
each  of  three  cups  of  different  sizes.  This  cere- 
mony, however,  does  not  affect  at  all  the  validity 
of  the  marriage ;  it  is  purely  a  social  affair,  of  prac- 
tically no  more  importance  than  the  wedding  recep- 
tion in  America  or  England.  In  Christian  circles 
this  convivial  ceremony  is  omitted,  and  a  rite  per- 
formed by  a  Christian  minister  is  substituted.  As 
marriage  is  only  a  civil  contract,  its  legality  rests 
upon  the  official  registraUon  of  the  couple  as  hus- 
band and  wife;  and  this  formality  is  often  neg- 
lected, so  that  divorce  is  easy  and  frequent.  And 
as  "matches "  are  generally  made  by  parents, 
guardians,  relatives,  or  frieuds,  the  mariage  de 
eonvenance  prevails  in  Japan,  But  the  new  Civil 
Code  throws  safeguards  around  the  institution  of 
wedlock;  and  the  teachings  of  Christianity  have 
already  caused    considerable    Improvement    in    the 

>  SeeTraniactiDniAiiaticSocietf  of  JapaD,Tal.  xiii.  PP.114-1S7; 
and  "  A  Japaueie  Bride,"  by  Rev.  N.  Tamnrii,  is  admirable. 
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way  of  eleTatiug  marriage  from  ite  low  standard  to 

a  holy  rite. 

To  the  fatalistic  Japanese  death  has  no  terrors, 
especially  as  they  are  a  people  who  seem  to  take 
ahout  as  much  care  of  the  dead  as  of  the  living. 
Funeral  ceremonies  ^  are  very  elaborate,  expensive, 
solemn,  and  yet  somewhat  boisterous  affairs.  The 
Shinto  rites  are  much  plainer  than  Buddhist  cere- 
monies. In  the  former,  the  coffin  is  long  and  low, 
as  in  the  West,  but  in  the  latter  it  is  small  and 
square,  so  that  the  corpse  "is  fitted  into  it  in  a 
squatting  posture  with  the  head  bent  to  the  knees." 
There  are  other  distinguishing  features  of  the  two 
funerals :  the  bare  shaven  heads  of  Buddhist  priests  in 
contrast  with  the  non-shaven  heads  of  Shinto  priests ; 
the  dark  blue  coats  of  the  Buddhist  pall-bearers  in 
contrast  with  the  plain  white  garb  of  the  Shinto 
pall-bearers. 

The  mourning  code  of  Japan  is  rather  strict,  and 
contAins  two  features :  the  wearing  of  mourning  gar- 
ments (which  are  white),  and  the  abstinence  ftota 
animal  food.  The  regular  dates  for  visits  to  the 
grave  are  the  seventh,  fourteenth,  twenty-first,  thirty- 
fifth,  forty-ninth,  and  one-hundredth  days,  and  the 
first,  third,  seventh,  thirteenth,  twenty-third,  twenty- 
seventh,  thirty-third,  thirty-seventh,  fiftieth,  and 
Due-hundredth  years. 

-As  is  shown  in  another  chapter  ("  Japanese  Traits  "), 

the  Japanese  are  a  merry,  vivacious,  pleasure-loving 

>  See  TraDtactioni  A«iatic  Societ}'  of  Japao,  vol.  xiz.  pp.  G07-6t4 
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people,  who  are  satisfied  with  a  simple  life.  They 
give  and  take  frequent  holidays,  which  they  enjoy 
to  the  fullest  extent.  The  national  holidays  are 
numerous,  and  come  as  follows  every  year:  — 

Pour  Sides'  Worship,  Januaiy  1. 

First  Beginning  Festival,  January  3. 

Emperor  Komei's  Festival,  January  30. 

Kigen-setsit,  February  11. 

Spring  Festival,  March  22  (about). 

Jimmu  Tenno  Festival,  April  3. 

Autumn  Festival,  September  24  (about). 

Kanname  Festival,  October  17. 

Emperor's  Birthday,  November  3. 

Niiname  Festival,  November  28, 

Some  of  the  national  holidays  need  a  few  words  of 
explanation.  Kigen-aetm,  for  instance,  was  originally 
a  festival  in  honor  of  the  ascension  of  Jimmu,  the 
first  Emperor,  to  the  throne,  and  was  thus  tiie  anni- 
versary of  the  establishment  of  the  Old  Empire;  but 
it  is  now  observed  also  as  the  celebration  of  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  conatitution  (Feb.  11,  1889),  and 
is  thus  the  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
New  Empire.  The  Jimmu  Tenno  Festival  of  April  8 
is  the  soKtalled  anniversary  of  the  deatli  of  that  Em- 
peror. The  Kanname  Festival  in  October  celebrates 
the  offering  of  first-fruits  to  the  ancestral  deities,  and 
the  Niiname  Festival  in  November  celebrates  the 
tasting  of  those  first-fruits  by  the  Emperor.  The 
Sprii^  and  Autumn  Festivals  in  March  and  Sep- 
'    tember  are  adaptations  of  the  Buddhist  equinoctial 
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festivals  of  tite  dead,  and  are  especially  obserred  for 
'the  worship  of  the  Imperial  ancestors.  The  Em- 
peror Komei  was  the  father  of  the  present  Em[>eror, 
and  reigned  from  1847  to  1867.  "  Four  Sides'  Wor- 
ship "  naturally  suggesta  worship  from  the  four  pria- 
cipal  directions.  This  and  the  "  First  Beginning 
Festival "  make  the  special  New  Yeai's  holidays. 

Besides  these,  there  are  a  great  many  local,  class, 
and  religious  holidays,  including  Sunday,  so  that 
comparatively  few  persons  in  Japan  are  kept  under 
high  pressure,  but  almost  eveiy  one  has  frequent 
opportunities  to  relax  from  the  tension  of  his  occu- 
pation or  profession.  Even  the  poorest,  who  have 
to  be  content  with  a  band-to-mouth  existence,  take 
their  occasional  holidays. 

The  five  great  festivals  of  the  year  fall  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  (New  Year's  Day),  the 
third  day  of  the  third  mouth  (Dolls'  Festival), 
the  fifth  day  of  the  fifth  month  (Feast  of  the  Fkgs), 
the  seventh  day  of  the  seventh  month  (Festival  of  the 
Star  Vega),  and  the  ninth  day  of  the  ninth  month 
(Chrysanthemum  Festival).  These  are  now  officially 
observed  according  to  the  Gregorian  calendar,  but 
may  also  be  popularly  celebrated  according  to  the 
old  lunar  calendar,  and  would  then  fall  from  three 
to  seven  weeks  later.  And  there  are  not  a  few 
people  who  are  perfectly  willing  to  observe  both 
calendars  and  thus  double  their  number  of  boli- 
'  days  I _ 

The  greatest' of  these  is  the  New  Year's  holiday 
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or  seasoD,  which  ia  often  prolonged  to  three,  five, 
seven,  or  even  fifteen  daya.  The  practice  of  mak- 
ing calls  and  preseuta  still  prevails,  and,  though 
quite  burdensome,  illustrates  the  thoughtfulneas,  good 
cheer,  and  generosity  of  the  people.' 

The  Dolls'  Festival  ia  the  one  especially  devoted 
to  the  girls;  and  the  Feast  of  Flags  is  set  apart 
for  the  boys.  The  Festival  of  the  Star  Vega  com- 
memorates a  tradition  concerning  two  starry  lovers  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  Milky  Way,  or  River  of  Heaven. 
The  Chrysanthemum  Festival  seems  to  have  been 
overshadowed  by  the  Emperor's- Birthday. 

There  are  also  many  "flower  festivals,"  such  as 
those  of  viewing  the  plum,  cherry,  wistaria,  iris, 
morning^lory,  lotus,  maple,  etc.' 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  Buddhist  festi- 
vals is  that  in  honor  of  the  apirita  of  the  dead ;  it  is 
called  Bon-matauri  and  comes  in  the  middle  of  July. 
Buddha'a  birthday  in  April  ia  also  observed.  There 
is  a  Japanese  Memorial  Day,  celebrated  twice  a  year 
in  May  and  November,  when  immense  crowds  Sock 
to  the  shrines  called  Shdkonsha,  and  pay  their  homage 
to  the  spirits  of  those  wlio  have  died  for  their  coun- 
try. Moreover,  space  would  fail  to  tell  of  the  numer- 
ous local  shrinea  and  temples,  Shinto  and  Buddhist, 
where  the  people  dock  annually  or  semi-annually,  to 
"  worship  "  a  few  minutes  and  enjoy  a  picnic  for  the 
lemainder  of  the  day.     And,  in  Christian  circles, 

>  See  chap.  xz.  of  Heun's  "  GlimpBea  of  UDfamiliar  Ja[i)U]." 
*  See  Appeodix. 

5  ■   ■■  >..  Cookie 
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Christmas,  Easter,  and  Sunday-school  picnics  are  im- 
portant and  interesting  occasions. 

The  common  games  are  chess,  go  (a  very  compli- 
cated game  slightly  resemkling  checkers),  parchesi, 
and  cards.  Flower-cards  and  poetical  quotations  are 
old-style,  but  still  popular;  while  Occidental  cards, 
under  the  name  of  torompu  ("trump")  are  coming 
into  general  use.  Children  find  great  amusement 
also  with  kites,  tops,  battledore  and  shuttlecock, 
snow-men,  dolls,  cards,  etc.*  The  chief  sports  of 
young  men  are  wrestling,  rowing,  tennis,  and  base- 
ball. In  the  great  American  getme  they  have  be- 
come so  proficient  that  they  frequently  win  against 
the  Americans  and  British  who  make  up  the  base- 
ball club  of  the  Yokohama  Athletic  Association  I 

Professional  wrestling-matches'  continue  to  draw 
large  crowds  to  see  the  huge  masses  of  flesh  measure 
their  strength  and  skill.  Jujutsu  is  a  kind  of  wrest- 
ling in  which  skill  and  dexterity  are  more  important 
than  mere  physical  strength.^  Sleight-of-hand  per- 
formers and  acrobats  are  quite  popular. 

The  theatre'  is  a  very  important  feature  in  the 
Japanese  world  of  amusements,  and  still  remains 
about  the  only  place  where  Old  Japan  can  be  well 
studied.  Theatrical  performances  in  Japan  are,  of 
course,  quite  different  from  those  in  the  Occident,  and 
seem  very  tedious  to  Westerners,  partly  because  they 

'  See  ctupter  on  "  ChildreD'i  Garnet  and  Sports "  in  "  The 
Hikado'g  Smpire." 

*  Seecli»p.M.  of  "The  Yankees  of  the  Ea»t"{Curtl«). 

*  See  Hancock's  "  Japanese  Phytical  Trauung." 
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are  so  loDg  an4  partly  because  they  are  unintelligible. 
When  the  writer  attended  the  theatre  in  Mito,  the 
play  began,  thirty  minutea  late,  at  3:30  P.  M.,  and 
continued,  without  interruption,  until  almost  mid- 
night. Then,  according  to  custom,  a  short  supple- 
mentarj'  play  of  almost  an  hour's  duration  followed, 
so  that  it  was  about  one  o'clock  when  he  finally 
reached  home.  The  Japanese,  however,  are  accus- 
tomed to  this  "sweetness  long  drawn  out,"  and 
either  bring  their  lunches  or  slip  out  between  acts 
to  get  something  to  eat  and  drink,  or  buy  tea  and 
cake  in  the  theatre. 

The  wardrobes  and  the  scenery  are  elaborate  and 
magnificent.  The  former  are  often  almost  priceless 
heirlooms  handed  down  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other. Changes  of  wardrobe  are  often  made  in  the 
presence  of  the  audience ;  an  actor,  by  dropping  off 
one  robe  (which  is  immediately  carried  away  by  a 
small  boy),  entirely  metamorphoses  his  appearance. 
One  convenient  arrangement  of  the  scenery  is  that 
of  the  revolving  stage,  so  that,  as  an  old  scene  grad- 
ually disappears,  the  new  one  is  coming  into  view. 
The  supernumeraries,  moreover,  though  theoretically 
invisible,  are  distinctly  present,  but  seem  to  distract 
neither  players  nor  audience.  The  female  parts  are 
usually  taken  by  men  dressed  as  women ;  and  animals 
are  represented  by  either  men  or  wooden  models. 

The  orchestra  plays  an  exceedingly  important  part 
in  a  Japanese  drama.  It  consists  of  the  samisen 
(a  guitar  of  three  strings),  the  fue  (flute),  and  the 
Gnomic 
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taiko  (drum).  It  plaja,  not  between  the  acts  to  en- 
tertain the  spectators,  but,  like  the  Greek  chorus, 
during  the  scene,  to  direct  and  explain  the  drama. 
Pantomime  is  an  important  element  in  the  play  and 
exceedingly  expressive.  The  pantomimic  actions  are 
gaided  by  the  orchestra  and  the  singers  of  the  chants 
that  furnish  necessary  explanations.  Japanese  plays 
are  mostly  historical,  though  some  depict  life  and 
manners.  It  is  quite  intei'esting  to  note  that  in  1903 
an  adapted  translation  of  "  Othello  "  was  put  on  the 
Japanese  stage  with  marked  Buccess. 

The  JViJ  "dances,"  as  they  are  sometimes  called, 
were  at  first  "  purely  religious  performances,  intended 
to  propitiate  the  chief  deities  of  the  Shinto  religion, 
and  were  acted  exclusively  in  connection  with  their 
shrines."  But  they  were  afterwards  secularized  and 
popularized,  as  lyric  dramas.  They  are  compara- 
tively brief,  and  occupy  only  about  an  hour  in  per- 
forming. They  are  now  given  chiefly  as  special 
entertainments  in  high  society  or  court  circles  to 
extraordinary  guests.' 

Music,  especially  in  connection  with  dancing,  fur- 
nishes another  common  means  of  amusement.  The 
chief  instruments  of  the  old  style  are  the  koto,  a  kind 
of  lyre;  the  samiaen,  already  described;  the  kokyH,  a 
sort  of  fiddle ;  lutes,  flutes,  fifes,  drums,  etc. ;  while 
the  violin,  organ,  and  piano  are  coming  into  general 

I  On  the  tnbject  of  the  Japanese  theatre  and  drama,  we 
HcClatchie's  "  Japaneie  Plajs  "  and  Edwardi'a  "  Japaneie  Flft}^ 
and  Fls^fellowi." 
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use.  These  instruments,  moreoTor,  are  now  being 
manufactured  by  the  Japanese.  Individuals,  bands, 
and  orchestras,  trained  under  foreign  supervision,  fur- 
nish musio,  both  instrumental  and  vocal,  for  private 
and  public  entertainments ;  and  concerts  in  European 
style  are  becoming  very  popular. 

It  used  to  be  that  no  evening  entertainment 
was  considered  complete  without  the  dancing-girls 
(jwwAa),*  whose  presence  is  never  conducive  to 
morality.  But  a  strong  effort  is  now  being  made, 
even  in  non-Christian  circles,  to  banish  these  evil 
features  of  social  entertainments.  The  Occidental 
mixed  dances  have  not  yet  met  with  great  favor, 
except  that  in  the  court  circle,  which  is  oosmopoli- 
tan,  quadrilles,  waltzes,  etc.,  are  encour^cd. 

The  manners  and  customs,  especially  in  the  lat^e 
cities,  are  undergoing  considerable  Occidentalizing, 
which  results  at  first  in  an  amusing  mixture,  or  a 
queer  hybrid.  This  is  particularly  true  of  social 
functions  in  official  or  high  life.  It  is,  of  course, 
true  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  the  "lower 
classes,"  are  not  yet  to  any  great  extent  affected  by 
the  social  changes  in  the  world  above  their  reach 
and  ken,  and  still  conduct  their  social  intercourse 
more  Japanico,  that  is,  in  the  approved  methods  of 
their  anoestiors;  ))ut  in  the  life  of  the  middle  and 
upper  classes,  and  especially  in  official  functions,  the 
influence  of  Occidental  mannera  and  customs  is  quite 
marked. 

1  See  Nonnao'i  "Real  Japan,"  dbrnp.  Is. 
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JapaJiese  literature  is  immensely  rich  in  stories  of 
adveDture,  most  interesting  Iiistorical  and  biographi- 
cal incidents,  folk-lore,  and  faiiy  tales.  All  of  these 
are  quite  familiar  to  the  Japanese  child,  whether 
boy  or  girl,  whose  mind  feasts  upon,  and  delights 
in,  the  heroic  and  the  marvellous.  The  youth  and 
the  adults,  also,  are  not  at  all  averse  to  such  mental 
pabulum,  and  flock,  for  instance,  to  the  hall  of 
the  professional  story-teller,  who  regales  them  with 
fact  and  fiction  ingeniously  blended.  Yoshitsune, 
Benkei,  Momotaro,  Kintaro,  and  others  are  common 
heroes  of  folk-lore  and  fiction;  vrhile  "The  Tongue- 
Cut  Sparrow,"  "  The  Mateuyama  Mirror,"  "  The  Man 
who  Made  Trees  Bloom,"  are  examples  of  hundreds 
of  popular  fairy  tales.  Japanese  folk-lore  is  an  in- 
structive and  most  interesting  subject,  which  must, 
however,  be  now  dismissed  with  references.* 

To  an  audience  of  Athenians  on  Mars  Hill,  Paul 
said:  "Ye  men  of  Athens,  I  perceive  that  in  all 
things  ye  are  altt^ether  superstitious."  One  might 
likewise  stand  before  an  audience  of  Japanese  and 
say:  "Ye  men  of  Nippon,  I  perceive  that  in  all 
things  ye  are  altogether  superstitious."  For  most 
faithfully  and  devoutly  do  the  mass  of  the  people 
still  worship  their  innumerable  deities,  estimated  with 
the  indefinite  expression  "eight  hundred  myriads"; 

1  The  best  books  on  thli  subject  are  Mitford'i  "Tales  of  Old 
Japan,"  Miss  Ballard'i  "Fairy  Tales  from  Far  Japan,"  and  the 
series  of  crflpe  booklets  of  "Japanese  Fairy  Talei,"  publiibed  bj 
tbeKobiuiBha,T6k/o,  See  also  author's  papers  in  the  "Folk-Lorlst," 
vol.  i.  nos.  2,  3,  i. 
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and  most  firmly  do  they  continue  to  believe  in  the 
efficacy  of  charms  and  amulets  and  to  hold  to  in- 
herited superstitious  ideas.  It  is  only  where  the 
common  school  and  Christianity  have  had  full  sway 
that  these  "foolish  notions"  disappear.  And  while 
we  have  not  space  for  a  methodical  study  of  Japanese 
superstitions,  we  ought  at  least  to  present,  even  in 
a  desultory  manner,  some  illustrations,  culled  at 
random  from  various  sources.' 

The  days  of  each  month  were  named,  not  only  in 
numerical  order,  but  also  according  to  the  animals 
of  the  Chinese  zodiac.  And  the  latter  names  were 
perhaps  more  important  than  the  numerical  ones, 
because,  accordii^  to  these  special  names,  a  day  was 
judged  to  be  either  lucky  or  unlucky  for  particular 
events.  "Every  day  has  its  degree  of  luck  for  re- 
moval [from  one  place  to  another],  and,  indeed, 
according  to  another  system,  for  actions  of  any  kind; 
for  a  day  is  presided  over  in  succession  by  one  of  six 
stars  which  may  make  it  lucky  throughout  or  only  at 
night,  or  in  the  forenoon  or  the  afternoon,  or  ex- 
actly at  noon,  or  absolutely  unlucky.  There  are  abo 
special  days  on  which  marriages  should  take  place, 
prayers  are  granted  by  the  gods,  stores  should  be 
opened,  and  signboards  put  up."  Dr.  Griffis  in- 
forms us  in  "The  Mikado's  Empire,"  that  "many 
people  of  the  lower  classes  would  not  wash  their 
heads  or  hair  on  '  the  day  of  the  horse,'  lest  their 

1  See  "Japanese  Calendu*,"  TraDiaotiont  Aiiatic  Society  of 
J&ptui,  VQi,  jax.  part.  1. 
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hair  becom^  red."  On  the  other  hand,  thU  "horse 
day  "  ia  sacre(^  to  Inari  Satua,  the  rice-god,  who  em- 
ploys foxes  as  his  messengers;  and  "the  day  of  the 
rat"  is  sacred  to  Daikoku,  the  god  of  wealth,  who,  in 
pictures,  is  always  accompanied  by  that  rodent.  As 
for  wedding  days,  Eev.  N.  Tamurasays:  "We  think  it 
is  very  unfortunate  to  be  married  on  the  16th  of  Jan- 
uary, 20th  of  February,  4th  of  March,  18th  of  April, 
6th  of  May,  7th  of  June,  10th  of  July,  11th  of  August, 
9th  of  September,  3d  of  October,  25th  of  November, 
or  30th  of  December,  also  on  the  grandfather's  or 
grandmother's  death  day."  These  dates  are  probably 
applicable  to  only  the  old  calendar.  "Seeds  will  not 
germinate  if  planted  on  certain  days  "  (GriflBs). 

The  hours  were  named,  not  only  according  to  the 
numerical  plan,  but  also  according  to  the  heavenly 


lagene  in  the  following  wt 
1.   Hour  ot  th»  Kat    .    . 

llp.M.-l 

2.  Hour  of  the  Ox     .     . 

...  1-3 

3.   Hour  of  the  Tiger .    . 

...  3-6 

4.   Hour  of  the  Hare  .     . 

...  5-7 

6.   Hour  of  the  Dragon   . 

.     .     .  T-9 

6.  Hour  of  the  Serpent  . 

.     .     9-11 

7.  Hour  of  the  Horse      . 

lli.M.-l 

8.  Hour  of  the  Goat  .    . 

...  1-3 

9.  Hour  of  the  Monkey  . 

...  3-6 

10.  Hour  of  the  Cook  .    . 

.    .    .  &-7 

It   Hour  of  the  Dog    .    . 

...   7-9 

12.   Hour  of  the  Boar  .    . 

.    .      9-11 

The  "hour  of-  the  ox,"  by  the  way,  being  the  time 
of  sound  sleep,  was  sacred  to  women  crossed  in  lova 
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for  taking  vengeance  upon  a  straw  image  of  the 
recreant  lover  at  the  shiine  of  Fudo. 

"After  5  p.  m.  many  people  will  not  put  on  new 
clothes  or  sandals"  (GriflSs).  From  "Superstitious 
Japan":  "If  one  swallows  seven  grains  of  red  beans 
(oswtt)  and  one  go  of  $ake  before  the  hour  of  the  ox 
on  tiie  first  day  of  the  year,  he  will  be  free  from 
sickness  and  calamity  throughout  the  year;  if  he 
drinks  toso  (spiced  sake)  at  the  hour  of  the  tiger  of 
the  same  day,  he  will  be  untouched  by  malaria 
through  the  year.  On  the  seventh  day  of  the  first 
month  if  a  male  swallows  seven,  and  a  female  four- 
teen, red  beans,  they  will  be  free  from  sickness  all 
their  lives ;  if  one  bathes  at  the  hour  of  the  dog  on 
tho  tenth  day  [of  the  same  month],  his  teeth  will 
become  hard." 

There  are  also  superstitions  about  f^^es.  Some 
persons,  for  instance,  "  are  averse  to  a  marriage  be- 
tween those  whose  ages  differ  by  three  or  nine  years. 
A  man's  nativity  also  iaQuences  the  direction  in 
which  he  should  remove;  and  his  age  may  permit 
his  removal  one  year  aad  absolutely  forbid  it  the 
next."  There  are  also  critical  years  in  a  person's 
life,  sach  as  the  seventh,  twenty-fifth,  forty-second, 
and  sixty-first'  years  for  a  man,  and  the  seventh, 
eighth,  thirty -third,  forty-second,  and  sixty-first' 
years  for  a  woman.  There  is  a  similar  story  to  the 
effect  that  a  child  bom  (or  begotten  7)  in  the  father's 

1  The  wtiXj-Unt  jear  ol  a  person's  life  is  of  special  interest, 
becKOM  it  is  the  flnt  of  a  second  cycle  of  i\xij  yean. 
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forty-third  year  is  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  a  devil. 
Wlien  sucli  a  child  is  about  one  mouth  old,  it  is, 
therefore,  exposed  for  about  three  hours  in  some 
sacred  place.  Some  member  or  friend  of  the  family 
then  goes  to  get  it,  and  bringing  it  to  the  parents, 
says :  "  This  is  a  child  whom  I  have  found  and  whom 
you  had  better  take  and  bring  up."  Thus  having 
fooled  the  devil,  the  parents  receive  their  own  child 
back. 

From  Inouye's  "  Sketches  of  Tokyo  Life  "  we  learn 
that  aged  persons  provide  against  failing  memory  by 
passing  through  seven  different  shrine  gates  on  the 
spring  or  autumn  equinox.  An  incantation  against 
noxious  insects,  written  with  the  infusion  of  India 
ink  in  liquorice  water  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  fourth 
moon,  Buddha's  birthday,  will  prevent  the  entrance 
of  the  insecte  at  every  doorway  or  window  where  it 
is  posted.  Jauuaiy  16  and  July  16  were  and  are 
special  holidays  for  servants  and  apprentices,  and 
considered  sacred  to  Kmma,  the  god  of  Hades.  At 
the  time  of  the  winter  sobtice  doctors  would  wor- 
ship the  Chinese  Esculapius.  "The  foot-wear  left 
outside  on  the  night  of  the  winter  equinox  should  be 
thrown  away;  be  who  wears  them  will  shorten  his 
own  life.  If  you  cut  a  bamboo  on  a  moonlight  night, 
you  will  find  a  snake  in  the  hollow  of  it  between  the 
third  and  fourth  joints."  "During  an  eclipse  of 
the  sun  or  moon,  people  carefully  cover  the  wells,  as 
they  suppose  that  poison  falls  from  the  sky  during 
the  period  of  the  obscoratjoo. "    "If  on  the  night  of 
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the  second  day  of  the  first  moon,  one  dreama  of  the 
ta&ara-bune  (treasure-ship),  he  shall  become  a  rich 
man."  The  first  "d(^  day"  and  the  third  "dog 
day "  in  July  are  days  for  eating  special  cakes. 
"  The  third  d(^  day  is  considered  by  the  peasantry 
a  turning-point  in  the  life  of  the  crops.  Eels  are 
eaten  on  any  day  of  the  bull  [ox]  that  may  occur 
during  this  period  of  greatest  heat."  The  author 
was  once  warned  by  a  Japanese  woman  that  he  must 
not  take  medicine  or  consult  a  doctor  on  New  Year's 
Day,  because  such  acts  would  portend  a  year  of 
illness. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
There  are  many  good  books  which  portray  the  tn&nnera 
aad  customa  of  the  Japanese  people;  and  aa  for  magosGine  and 
newBpaper  articles  on  the  subject,  their  name  is  legion.  The 
vorka  of  Griffis,  Chamberlain,  Rein,  Hearn,  Lowell,  Miss 
BacoD,  Miss  Scidmore,  Miss  Hartshorne,  Mrs.  Isabella  Bird 
Bishop,  and  Mitford's  "Tales  of  Old  Japan"  may  be  recom- 
mended. Goodnorel3,1ike"MitoYashiki"(Maolay),'' Honda 
the  Samurai "  (Griais), "  In  the  Mikado's  Service  "(Griffis),  etc., 
gire  an  insight  into  Japanese  life.  This  may  suffice,  as  more 
particular  references  have  been  given  in  connection  with  many 
of  the  topics  of  the  chapter.  "  A  Japanese  Boy  "  (Shigemi), 
"J^>anese  Girls  and  Women"  (Miss  Bacon),  and  "The  Wee 
Ones  of  Japan  "  (Mrs.  Bramhall)  give  good  pictares  of  child- 
life;  and  Dr.  Griffis  has  edited  an  edition  of  Mrs.  Chaplin- 
Ayrton's  valuable  "  Child-Life  in  Japan."  "  Japanese  Life  in 
Town  and  Country  "  (Knox)  also  contains  good  material  in 
this  conneotioD. 
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CHAPTER  VI 
JAPANESE  TRAITS 

OnruHK  or  Topim:  Vint  impivuioiii:  minntHUM;  polite- 
neu  and  courtei;;  etiquette;  simplicitj ;  TiTftcit;;  eqouilmit]'; 
union  of  Stoivism  uid  EpicureaJiiini ;  generoiitjj  uapracUc^ty; 
proem tination ;  hnmiUty  and  conceit;  lack  of  originality;  flckle- 
dch;  KitheticiBDi ;  loyalty;  flUal  piety;  sentimental  temperament; 
susceptibility  to  impulse ;  Und  and  people. —  Bibliograpliy. 

FIRST  impressions  are,  of  course,  often  deceit- 
ful, as  they  are  likely  to  be  formed  from 
merely  superficial  views;  but  they  are  quite 
certain  to  emphasize  the  peculiar  characteristics  of 
a  pereon  or  a  people.  The  points  of  difference  are 
very  evident  at  first,  hut  gradually  become  less  ob- 
servable or  prominent,  and  in  time  may  scarcely  be 
noticed.  It  is,  of  course,  uudeniable  that  firat  im- 
pressions must  be  more  or  less  modified,  hut  it  is 
also  true  that  some  remain  practically  QDchaoged,  or 
are  verified  and  strengthened  by  long  experience. 

la  the  case  of  the  Japanese,  for  instance,  a  first 
and  lasting  impression  is  that  of  minuteness.  This 
characteristic  of  "things  Japanese"  pertains  less  to 
quality  than  to  quantity,  is  not  a  mental  or  a  moral, 
so  much  as  a  physical  or  dimensional,  feature.  The 
empire,  though  called  Dai  Nippon  (Great  Japan ) 
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is  small ;  the  people  are  short ;  the  lanes  are  narrow ; 
the  bouses  are  low  and  small;  farms  are  insignifi- 
cant;^ teacups,  other  dishes,  pipes,  etc.,  are  like  our 
toys;  and  innumerable  other  objects  are  Lilliputian. 
Pierre  Loti,  the  French  writer,  in  hie  description 
of  Japanese  life,  draws  extensively  on  the  diminu- 
tives of  his  native  tongue.  In '  busineBs  matters, 
moreover,  the  Japanese  seem  incapable  of  manning 
big  enterprises,  and  do  everything  on  a  small  scale 
with  a  small  capital.  The  saying  that  they  are 
"great  in  little  things  and  little  in  great  things" 
contains  some  truth.  But  it  must,  in  fairness,  be 
acknowledged  that,  of  recent  years,  the  Japanese 
have  begun  to  display  a  remarkable  facility  and  suc- 
cess in  the  management  of  great  enterprises.  They 
are  outgrowing  this  characteristic  of  smallness,  and 
are  even  now  reckoned  among  the  "great  world- 
powers." 

The  Japanese  are  famous  the  world  over  for  their 
politeness  and  courtesy;  they  arc  a  nation  of  good 
manners,  and,  for  this  and  other  qualities,  have 
been  styled  "tbe  French  of  the  Orient."  From 
morning  to  nigbt,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  the 
entire  life-  is  characterized  by  unvarying  gentleness 
and  politeness  in  word  and  act.  Many  of  the  ex- 
pressions and  actions  are  mere  formalities,  it  is  true; 
but  they  have,  by  centuries  of  hereditary  influence, 

1  "  Tbe  Tiut  rice  crop  la  nutecl  on  millions  of  tiny  farms ;  the 
■ilk  crop  in  millioas  of  Btnall,  poor  homes ;  tbe  tea  crop  on  couuu 
l«u  little  pftlchea  of  loil."  —  LxFCtvio  Hbabh. 
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been  so  far  incorporated  into  tiie  individual  and 
national  life  aa  to  be  a  second  nature.  Ttiis  trait 
is  one  which  most  deeply  impresses  all  visitors  and 
residents,  and  concemii^  which  Sir  Edwin  Arnold 
has  written  the  following:  — 

"Where  else  in  the  world  does  there  exist  such  a  con* 
spiraey  to  be  f^eeable ;  such  a  widespread  compact  to 
render  the  difficult  affairs  of  life  as  smooth  and  graceful 
as  circumstances  admit;  such  fair  decrees  of  fine  be- 
havior fixed  and  accomplished  for  all ;  such  universal  re- 
straint of  the  coarser  impulses  of  speech  and  act ;  such 
prett;  picturesqueness  of  daily  existence;  such  lovely 
love  of  nature  as  the  embellisher  of  that  existence ;  such 
sincere  delight  in  beautiful,  artistic  things;  such  frank 
enjoyment  of  the  enjoyable ;  such  tenderness  to  little 
children ;  such  reverence  for  parents  and  old  persons ; 
such  widespread  refinement  of  taste  and  habits ;  such 
courtesy  to  strangers;  and  such  willingness  to  please 
and  to  be  pleased  ?  " 

Aa  stated  above,  the  innate  courtesy  of  the  Japan- 
ese manifesto  itself  in  every  possible  way  in  word  and 
deed.  Thus  has  been  developed  an  almost  perfect 
code  of  etiquette,  of  polite  speech  and  conduct  for 
every  possible  occasion;  and  while  these  formali- 
ties are  sometimes  apparently  unnecessary,  often  even 
a  cloak  for  insincerity,  and  also  a  waste  of  time  in 
this  practical  age,  we  cannot  but  lament  the  deca- 
dence of  Japanese  manners. 

Another  prominent  and  prevailing  element  of 
Japanese  civilization  is  simplicity.  The  people  have 
the  simplici^  of  nature  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
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garb  of  natnre  is  not  considered  immodeat.  They 
find  delight  in  the  simplest  forms  of  natural  beaoties, 
and  they  plant  their  standard  of  beauty  on  a  simple 
base.  A  rough  and  gnarled  tree,  or  even  a  mere 
trunk  or  stamp;  a  bare  twig  or  branch  without 
leaves  or  bloSBoma;  an  old  stone;  all  kinds  of  flowers 
and  grasses  have  in  themselves  a  real  natural  beauty. 
A  Japanese  admires  the  beauties  of  nature  just  as 
they  are;  be  loves  a  flower  as  a  flower.  The  Japan- 
ese truly  worship  Nature  in  all  her  varied  forms 
and  hold  communion  with  all  her  aspects.  They 
enjoy  the  simplest  amusements  with  the  simplest 
toys  which,  cheap  and  frail,  may  last  only  an  hour, 
but  easily  yield  their  money's  worth  and  more  of 
real  pleasure.  They  find  the  greatest  happiness  in 
snob  simple  recreations  as  going  to  see  the  plum 
blossoms  or  cherry  flowers,  and  gazing  at  the  full 
moon.  They  are,  in  eompaiison  with  Americans, 
childish  in  their  simplicity;  but  they  succeed  in  ex- 
tracting more  solid  enjoyment  out  of  life  than  any 
other  people  on  the  globe.  Americana  sacrifice  life 
to  get  a  living:  Japanese,  by  simply  living,  enjoy 
life. 

And  this  leads  to  another  impressisn  and  char- 
acterization of  the  Japanese  people  as  merry,  light- 
hearted,  and  vivacious.  Careless,  even  to  an  extreme ; 
free  from  worry  and  anxiety,  because  easily  satisfied 
with  little,  and  because  inclined  to  be  excessively 
fatalistio,  —  tJiey  not  only  are  faithful  disciples  of 
the  Epicurean  philosophy,  that  happiness  or  pleasure 
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is  the  mtmmum  Ixmum  of  life,  but  they  succeed  in 
being  happy  withoat  moch  exertion.  They  believe 
that  men  "  by  perpetual  toil,  bostle,  and  worry  render 
themselves  unfit  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  which  nature 
places  within  their  reach  " ;  and  that  tiie  Occidental, 
and  especially  the  American,  life  of  high  pressure, 
with  too  much  work  and  too  little  play,  is  actually 
making  Jack  a  dull  boy.  It  is  certainly  to  be  hoped, 
but  perhaps  in  vain,  that  the  increasing  complexity 
of  modem  life  in  Japan  will  not  entirely  obliterate 
the  simplicity  and  vivacity  of  the  Japanese ;  for  they 
seem  to  "  have  verily  solved  the  great  problem  — 
how  to  be  happy  though  poor." 

The  Japanese  are,  however,  extremely  stoical 
in  belief  and  behavior,  and  can  refrain  as  rigidly 
from  manifestations  of  joy  or  sorrow  as  could  a 
Spartan  or  a  Roman.^  Many  a  Japanese  Leonidaa, 
Brutus,  or  Cato  stands  forth  as  a  typical  hero  in 
their  annals.  '  Without  the  least  sign  of  suffering 
they  can  experience  the  severest  torture,  such  as  dis- 
embowelling themselves ;  and  without  a  word  of  com- 
plaint they  receive  adversity  or  afHiotion.  Shikata 
ga  nai  ("  There  is  no  help  ")  is  the  stereotyped  phrase 
of  consolatioo  from  the  least  to  the  greatest  loss, 
injury,  or  afBiction.  For  a  broken  dish,  a  bruise, 
a  broken  limb,  a  business  failure,  a  death,  weeping 
is  silly,  sympathy  is  useless;  alike  for  all,  ahUcata 
ga  nai, 

'  The  JapaneaB  leem  to  have  no  nerrei ;  or,  at  leut,  tlieir 
iMTToai  iyit«m  i«  mncli  leM  lenamTe  tlwn  oui. 
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It  ia  possibly  this  combination  or  union  of  StoiciBm 
and  Epicureanism  that  makes  the  real  and  complete 
enjoyment  of  life.  The  following  paragraph  pictures 
graphically  the  contrasting  characteristics  of  Japanese 
and  American  women:  "It  is  said  that  the  habitual 
serenity  of  Japanese  women  is  due  to  their  freedom 
from  small  worries.  The  fashion  of  their  dress  never 
varies,  so  they  are  saved  much  anxiety  of  mind  on 
that  subject.  Housekeeping  is  simplified  by  the  ab- 
sence of  draperies  and  a  crowd  of  ornaments  to  gather 
dust,  and  the  custom  of  leaving  footwear  at  the  en- 
trance keeps  out  much  mud  and  dirt.  With  all  our 
boasted  civilization,  we  may  well  leam  from  the 
Orientals  how  to  prevent  the  little  foxes  of  petty 
anxieties  from  spoiling  the  vines  of  our  domestic 
comfort.  If  American  housekeepers  could  eliminate 
from  their  lives  some  of  the  unnecessary  care  of 
things,  it  would  probably  smooth  their  brows  and  tone 
down  the  sharpened  expression  of  their  features." 

The  Japanese  are,  by  instinct,  a  very  nnselfish  and 
generous  people.  These  two  seemingly  synonymous 
adjectives  are  purposely  used;  for  the  Japanese 
possess,  not  only  the  negative  and  passive  virtue  of 
unselfishness,  hut  also  its  positive  and  active  expres- 
sion in  generoflily;  they  are  not  merely  careless 
and  thoughtless  of  self,  but  they  are  careful  and 
thoughtful  of  others.  In  fact,  their  philanthropic 
instincts  are  so  strong  that  neither  excessive  wealth 
nor  extreme  pauperism  is  prevalent.  These  two 
traits  had  their  origin,  probably,  in  a  contempt  for 
e 
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mere  money-making  and  the  lact  of  a  strong  desire 
for  wealth.  The  merehaut,  engaged  in  trade,  — that 
is,  in  money-making  parsuits,  —  was  ranked  below 
the  soldier,  the  farmer,  and  the  artisan.  The  t^ical 
Japanese  helieved  that  "the  love  of  money  is  the 
root  of  all  evil,"  and  was  not  actuated  hy  "the 
accursed  greed  for  gold"  (^auri  sacra  fames').  No 
sordid  views  of  life  on  a  cash  hasis  were  held  hy  the 
Japanese,  and  not  even  the  materialism  of  modem 
life  has  yet  destroyed  their  generoiis  and  philan- 
thropic instincts.  They  are  as  tmly  altruistio  as 
Occidentals  are  egoiado. 

The  modern  characteristic  expressed  hy  the  term 
"practical"  does  not  belong  to  the  Japanese,  who 
are  rather  visionary  in  disposition.  This  trait  is  un- 
doubtedly an  effect  of  the  old  distaste  for  money- 
making  pursuits,  and  renders  the  Japanese  people, 
on  the  whole,  incapable  of  attending  strictly  and 
carefully  to  the  minutiae  of  business.  They  do  not, 
indeed,  appear  to  possess  the  mental  and  moral  quali- 
ties which  go  to  make  a  successful  merchant  or  busi- 
ness maa.^  This  is  the  testimony  both  of  those  who 
have  studied  their  psychological,  natures  and  of  those 
who  have  had  actual  business  experience  with  them. 
The  former  say  that  unpracticality  and  a  distASte  for 
money-making  are  natural  elements  of  the  Japanese 
character,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that,  in  ancient 
society,  the  merchant  was  assigned  to  the  fourth 
class— 'lialow  the  soldier,  the  farmer,  the  artisan. 

^  S«e  Baron  Shibuaawa's  opiaioo,  pp.  40-48. 
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"The  temperament,  the  training,  and  the  necessary 
materials  are,  for  the  most  part,  lacking  " ;  and  tiiese 
cannot,  in  spite  of  the  impressionahleness  of  the 
Japanese  nature,  be  readily  acquired  and  developed. 
Business  men,  moreover,  who  have  had  actual  deal- 
ings with  Qie  Japanese,  complain  of  dishonesty,^ 
"pettiness,  constant  shilly-shallying,"  and  unbusi- 
uess-like  habits ;  and  call  them  "  good-natured,  artistic, 
and  all  that,  but  muddle-pated  folks  when  it  comes 
to  matters  of  business." 

One  illustration  of  their  natural  incapacity  for 
business  life  is  found  in  the  fact  that  they  had  no 
idea  of  time.  They  did  not  jinderstand  the  value, 
according  to  our  standards,  of  the  minutes,  and  were 
much  given  to  what  we  call  a  "waste  of  time." 
They  were  not  accustomed  to  reckon  time  minute-ly, 
or  to  take  into  notice  any  period  less  than  an  hour, 
and  considered  it  nine  o'clock  until  it  was  ten  o'clock. 
Moreover,  the  hour  of  the  old  "  time-table  "  was  120 
minutes  long.^    Besides,  the  Japanese  are  too  digni- 

*  But  "tlie  pentantry  is,  in  the  main,  honest." 

*  Se«  "  Japanese  Calendar*,"  Tnnuctioni  Asiatic  Societj-  of 
Japan,  toL  xzz.  part  1. 

Tub  Land  of  AFPaoiiiuTa  Ttiu. 
Here 's  to  the  Land  of  Approximtite  Time  I 

Where  nerrei  are  ■  factor  ankuowD, 
Where  acting  m  balm  are  manners  calm, 

And  seeda  of  iweet  patience  are  soirn. 
Where  ererj  clock  mna  m  it  happens  to  please. 

And  they  never  agree  on  their  strikes ; 
Where  even  the  snn  often  joins  in  the  fan, 

And  rittt  whenever  he  likes.  —  JiitgUiJrom  Japait, 
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fied  to  be  ID  a  harry;  so  that,  if  they  miss  one  tmn, 
they  do  not  fume  and  fret  because  they  have  to  Trait 
eveu  Beveral  honis  for  the  next  train,  but  take  it  all 
salmly  and  patiently.  And  as  clocks  and  watches 
are  still  somewhat  of  a  luxury  to  the  common  people, 
we  must  not  expect  them  to  come  up  at  once  to 
our  ideas  of  strict  punctuality.  But  In  school  and 
office  and  business  they  are  learning  habits  of 
promptness  and  coming  to  realize  that  "time  ia 
money  " ;  bo  that  recent  years  have  abown  a  marked 
improvement. 

In  'the  character  of  the  Japanese  are  blended  the 
two  inharmonious  elements  of  humility  and  conceit. 
Tlieir  language,  customs,  and  manners  are  permeated 
with  the  idea  of  self-abasement,  "in  honor  prefer- 
ring one  another";  hut  their  minda  are  filled  with 
excessive  vanity,  individual  and  national.  They  call 
their  own  country  "  Great  Japan, "  and  have  always 
had  a  strong  f^tb  in  the  reality  of  its  greatness.  The 
precocity  and  conceit  of  Japanese  youth  are  very  no- 
ticeable. A  schoolboy  of  fourteen  is  always  ready 
to  express  with  confidence  and  poaitdveness  his 
criticisms  on  Occidental  and  Oriental  politics,  phi- 
losophy, and  religion.  Young  Japan,  whether  indi- 
vidually or  collectively,  is  now  in  the  Sophomore 
class  of  the  World's  University.  Japan  is  self- 
aasertive,  self-confident,  and  independent.  But  the 
marvellous  achievements  in  the  transformation  of 
Japan  during  the  past  half-century  are  some  excuse 
for  the   development  of  vanity;    and    the  future, 
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with  its  responsibilities,  surel;  demands  a  measure 
of  self-confidence. 

The  Japanese  are  commonly  criticised  as  being 
imitative  rather  than  initiative  or  inventive;  and 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  a  study  of  their  history 
bears  out  this  criticiBm.  The  old  civilization  was 
very  lai^ly  borrowed  from  the  Chinese,  perhaps 
through  the  Koreans;  and  in  modem  times  we 
have  witnessed  a  similar  adoption  and  imitation  of 
Occidental  civilization.  But  it  must  also  be  borne 
in  mind  that  in  few  cases  was  there  servile  imitation ; 
for,  in  almost  every  instance,  there  was  au  adapta- 
tion to  t^e  peculiar  needs  of  Japan.  And  yet  even 
this  assimilation  might  show  that  the  Japanese  have 
"great  talent,  but  littie  genius"  (Muazinger),  or 
"little  creative  power "  (Rein).  However,  there 
have  been  indications  of  late  years  that  the  Japanese 
mind  is  developing  inventive  power.  Originality  is 
making  itself  known  in  many  really  remarkable  in- 
ventions,  especially  along  mechanical  hues.  Rifles, 
repeating  pistols,  smokeless  gunpowder,  guncotton, 
and  bicycle  boats  are  a  few  illustrations  of  Japanese 
inventions.  Moreover,  many  of  the  Japanese  inven- 
tors have  secured  letters  patent  in  England,  Ger- 
many, France,  Austria,  and  the  United  States.  In 
scientific  discoveries,  too,  the  Japanese  are  coming 
forward. 

The  Japanese  have  also  been  frequentiy  accused 
of  fickleness,  and  during  the  past  fifty  years  have  cer- 
tainly famished  numerous  reasons  for  snch  a  charge. 
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They  have  seemed  to  shift  about  with  "  every -wind 
of  doctrine,"  and,  like  the  Athenians  in  Paul's  day, 
have  been  often  attracted  by  new  things.  But  Den- 
ing's  defence  f^aiuBt  this  accusation  is  worthy  of 
notice,  and  seems  quite  reasonable.  He  claims  that 
"this  peculiarity  is  accidental,  not  inherent";  that 
there  was  "  no  lack  of  permanence  in  their  laws,  in- 
stitutionB,  and  pursuits  in  the  days  of  their  isola- 

.  tion  ";  that  in  recent  times  "their  attention  has  been 
attracted  by  such  a  multitude  of  [new]  things  .  .  . 
that  they  have  found  great  difficulty  in  making  a 
judicious  selection";  and  the  rapid  changes  "have 
not  been  oaually  dictated  by  mere  fickleness,  but 
have  resulted  from  the  wish  to  prove  all  things." 
Chamberlain,  likewise,  refers  to  so-called  "charac- 
teristic traits"  that  are  "characteristic  merely  of  the 
stage  through  which  the  nation  is  now  passing," 

.  And  certainly  a  growing  steadfastness  of  purpose 
and  action  is  perceptible  in  many  phases  of  Japanese 
life. 

The  Japanese  are  pre-eminently  an  aesthetic  people. 
In  all  sections,  among  all  classes,  art  reigns  supreme. 
It  permeates  everything,  great  or  small.  "  Whatever 
these  people  fashion,  from  the  toy  of  an  hour  to  the 
triumphs  of  all  timsi  is  touched  by  a  taste  nnknowu 
elsewhere."' 

The  national  spirit  is  excessively  strong  in  Japan, 
and  has  been  made  powerful  by  centuries  of  develop- 
ment.    Every  Japanese  is  bom,  lives,  and  dies  for 

1  For  puliciiUTB  on  thii  point,  lee  chapter  on  "  M»&tAie  JapaD." 
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his  oonntiy.  Loyalty  is  the  highest  virtue;  and 
Yataato-damathii  (Japan  spirit)  is  a  aynonym  too 
often  of  narrow  and  inordinate  patriotism.  But 
the  vision  of  the  Japanese  is  broadening,  and  they 
are  learning  that  cosmopolitanism  is  not  necessarily 
antc^onistic  to  patriotism.  They  used  to  harp  on 
"The  Japan  of  the  Japanese";  later  they  began  to 
talk  about  "  The  Japan  of  Asia  " ;  but  now  they  wax 
eloquent  over  "  The  Japan  of  the  World. "  " 

Filial  piety  is  the  second  virtue  in  the  Japanese 
ethics,  and  is  often  earned  to  a  silly  extreme.  The 
old  custom  of  inkyo  ijatiiit^ik^-^t^ihle  for  parents, 
even  while  they  were'atUfiablefbodfed^'^Tetire  from 
active  work  and  beeome  an  incubus  701  the  eldest 
SOD,  perhaps  just  starting,  out  in  his  ;life  career. 
Bnt  now  there  is  a  law  that  no  one  can  become  inh/o 
before  he  is  sixty  years  of  age.  And  yet  filial  piety 
can  easily  nullify  the  law  1 

Professor  Geotge  T.  Ladd,  who  has  made  a  special 
study  of  the  Japanese  from  the  psychoI(^ical  point  of 
view,  sums  up  their  "character"  as  of  the  "senti- 
mental temperament."^  The  following  are  sugges- 
tive passages :  — 

"  This  distinctive  Japanese  temperament  is  that  which 
Lotze  has  so  happily  called  the  'sentimental  tempera- 
ment.* It  is  the  temperament  charaeteristio  of  youth, 
predominatingly,  in  all  races.  It  is,  as  a  temperament, 
characteristic  of  all  ages,  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  classes 
of  population,  among  the  Japanese.    But,  of  course,  in 

1  See  "ScribDer'i  Monthlj  "  for  Jumaiy,  1886. 
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JapaB  as  ereiywbere,  the  different  ages,  sexes,  and 
classes  of  society,  differ  ia  respect  to  the  purity  of  this 
temperamental  distinction.  Many  important  individual 
exceptions,  or  examples  of  other  temperaments,  .also 
occur. 

"  The  distinguishing  mark  of  the  sentimental  tempera- 
ment is  great  susceptibility  to  variety  of  influences  — 
especially  on  the  side  of  feeling,  and  independent  of 
clear  logical  aualysis  or  fixed  and  well-comprehended 
principles^ —  with  a  tendency  to  a  will  that  is  impulsive 
and  liable  to  collapse.  Such  susceptibility  is  likely  to 
be  accompanied  by  unusual  difficulty  in  giving  due 
weight  to  those  practical  considerations,  which  lead  to 
compromises  in  politics,  to  steadiness  in  labor,  to  patience 
in  developing  the  details  of  science  and  philosophy,  and 
to  the  establishment  of  a  firm  connection  between  the 
higher  life  of  thought  and  feeling  and  the  details  of 
daily  conduct.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  artistic 
temperament,  the  temperament  which  makes  one  'in- 
teresting,' the  'clever'  mind,  the  temperament  which 
bas  a  suggestion  of  genius  at  its  command.  .  .  . 

"Japan  is  the  land  of  much  natural  scenery  that  is 
.pre-eminently  interesting  and  pictnresque.  It  is  the 
land  of  beautiful  green  mountains  and  of  luxurious  and 
highly  variegated  flora.  It  is  the  land  that  lends  itself 
to  art,  to  sentiment,  to  reverie  and  brooding  over  the 
mysteries  of  nature  and  of  life.  But  it  is  also  the  land 
of  volcanoes,  earthquakes,  floods,  and  typhoons;  the 
land  under  whose  thin  fair  crust,  or  weird  and  gro- 
tesque superficial  beauty,  and  in  whose  air  and  sur- 
rounding waters,  the  mightiest  destructive  forces  of 
nature  slumber  and  mutter,  and  betimes  break  forth 
with  amazing  destructive  effect.  As  is  the  land,  so — 
in  many  striking  respects — are  the  people  that  dwell 
in  it.    The  superficial  observer,  especially  if  he  himself 
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be  a  Tiotim  of  the  anmized  sentimental  temperament, 
may  find  everything  interesting,  easthetically  pleasing, 
promising  continued  kindness  of  feeling,  and  unwearied 
delightful  politeness  of  address.  But  the  more  profound 
student  will  take  note  of  the  clear  indications,  that 
beneath  this  thin,  fair  crust,  there  ate  smouldering  fires 
of  national  sentiment,  unoontrolled  by  solid  moral  prin- 
ciple, and  unguided  by  sound,  practical  judgment.  As 
yet,  however,  we  are  confident  in  the  larger  hope  for  the 
fatnre  of  this  most '  interesting '  of  Oriental  races." 
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CHAPTER  Vn 
HISTORY   (OLD  JAPAN) 

OoniNi  OF  ToFioa;  OatUne  of  mjthologf.ancl  hiitoiy;  loiircM 
of  material ;  earlier  periods ;  Jtipaaete  and  Giwco-Bomaa  mTthol- 
ogJi  preliiitoric  period;  coDtioental  inflaeocea;  capitals ;  Imperi- 
alism ;  Fujiwara  Epoch ;  Taira  and  Minamoto ;  Hojo  trranny ; 
Aahiki^^a  Period;  Nobunt^a  and  Hidejoibi;  lyeyatu;  Tokugava 
DToastj.  —  BiUiographr- 

THE  mytiiology  and  histoiy  of  Japan  may  be 
outlined  in  the  following  manner:  — 
A.  Sources  of  material. 

1.  Oral  tradition. 

2.  Kojiki  [711  A.  D.]. 

3.  Nihongi[720A.D.], 
B.  Chronology. 

I.  Old  Japan. 

1.  "Divine  Ages."  Creation  ot  world;  Izan^i  and 
Izanami ;  Sun-goddess  and  brother ;  Ninigi ;  Princes 
Fire-Shine  and  Fire-Fade;  Jimmu. 

2.  Prehistoric  Period  [660  b.  C.-400  (?)  A.  d.].  Jimmu 
Tenna ;  "  Sfljin,  the  CiTilizer  "  ;  Yaraato-Dake ;  Em- 
press Jingu ;  Invaaion  of  Korea ;  Ojin,  deified  as 
Hachiman,  the  Japanese  Mars ;  Take-no-uchi.  Ifative 
elements  of  civilization.     Chinese  literature. 

3.  Iraperialiatic  Period  [400  (?)-888  A.  d.].  Continental 
influences  (on  language  and  literature,  Idaiuing,  gov- 
ernment, manners  and  customs,  and  religion) ;  Bad- 
dhism;  Shfttoku  Taishi ;  practice  of  abdication ;  Nara 
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Epocli ;  capital  settled  at  Kyoto ;    Su^wara ;  Fnji- 
wara  family  establiahed  in  regency  (888  a.  d.). 

4.  Civil  Strife  [888-1603  A.  d.]  .  Fujiwara  bureaacracy ; 
Taiia  supremacy  (115&'1185) ;  Trars  of  red  and  white 
fl^s ;  Toritomo  and  Yosbitsune  j  Mioamoto  suprem- 
acy (1185-1199);  first  ShOgunate;  HOjO  tyranny 
(1199-1333) ;  Tartar  aimada ;  Kusunoki  and  Nitta ; 
Ashikaga  supremacy  (1333-1573);  "War  of  the 
Chrysanthemums";  tribute  to  China;  fine  arts 
and  architecture;  eha^no-yu;  Portuguese;  Francis 
Xavier;  spread  of  Christianity;  Nobunaga,  perse- 
cutor of  Buddhists  (1673-1682)  ;  Hideyoshi,  "Na- 
poleon of  Japan "  (1586-1598)  ;  persecution  of 
Christianity;  invasion  of  Korea;  lyeyasu;  battle 
of  Sekigahara  (1600  A.  d.). 

6.  Tokugawa  Feudalism  [1603-1868  a.  d.].  lyeyasu 
ShoguQ  (1603) ;  capital  Yedo,  girdled  by  friendly 
fiefs ;  perfection  of  feudalism ;  Dutch ;  Will  Adams ; 
English;  extermination  of  Christianity;  seclusion 
and  crystallization  (1638-1863) ;  Gonf  noian  infiuenoes. 
II.  New  Japan. 

5  (continued).  Perry's  Expedition  ;  treaties  with  for- 
eign nations ;  internal  strife  ;  Bichardson  affair ; 
Shimonoseki  affair ;  resignation  of  ShSgun ;  abolition 
of  Sboguuate ;  Revolutionary  War ;  New  Imperialism  ; 
Imperial  capital  Yedo,  renamed  T3ky5;  Meiji  Era. 

6.  New  Empire  [1868-  ].  Opening  of  ports  and 
cities;  "Charter  Oath";  telegraphs,  light-houses, 
postal  system,  mint,  dockyard,  etc. ;  outcasts  ac- 
knowledged as  human  beings ;  abolition  of  feudalism ; 
firstrailway.newspaper,  and  church  ;  Imperial  Univer- 
sity; Yokohama  Missionary  Conference;  Gregorian 
calendar;  anti-Christian  edicts  removed;  Saga  rebel- 
lion; Formosan  Expedition ;  assembly  of  governors; 
Senate ;  treaty  with  Korea  ;  Satsnma  rebellion  ;  bi-' 
,o;(le 
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metallism ;  Loo  Cboo  annexed ;  new  codes ;  prefecttiral 
assemblies;  Bank  of  Japan;  Osaka  Misaionai?  Con- 
ference ;  new  nobility ;  Japan  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany; Privy  Council;  Prince  Hara  made  Crown 
Prince ;  anti-foreign  reaction ;  promulgation  of  Con- 
stitution; first  Diet;  Gtifu  earthquake;  war  with 
China;  Formosa;  tariff  revision;  gold  standard; 
freedom  of  press  and  public  meetings ;  opening  of 
Japan  by  new  treaties ;  war  with  China ;  TOkyO 
Missionary  Conference ;  Anglo-Japaneae  Alliance. 

The  student  of  Japanese  history  ia  confronted,  at 
the  outset,  with  a  serious  difficulty.  In  ancient 
times  the  Japanese  had  no  literary  script,  so  that 
all  events  had  to  be  handed  dowu  from  generation 
to  generation  by  oral  tradition.  The  art  of  writing 
was  introduced  into  Japan,  from  China  probably,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  third  century  A.  D. ;  but  it  was 
not  used  for  recording  events  until  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century.  All  these  early  records,  more- 
over,-were  destroyed  by  fire;  so  that  the  only  "reli- 
ance for  information  about  .  .  .  antiquity"  ha«  to 
be  placed  in  the  KojiH,^  or  "Records  of  Ancient 
Matters, "  and  the  NHumgi*  or  " Chronicles  of 
Japan."  The  former,  completed  in  711  A.  D.,  ia 
written  in  a  purer  Japanese  style ;  the  latter,  finished 
in  720  A.  D.,  is  "  much  more  tinctured  with  Chinese 
philosophy  " ;  though  differing  in  some  details,  they 

'  Chsmberliin's  Engliah  verBlon  ii  found  In  TnuiMctJODt  Aiiatio 
Boclet;  of  Japan,  vol.  z.,  Sapplement. 

■  Aston'i  English  version  is  found  in  Traniaotioat  Japan  Sooie^, 
IiOndon,  Supplement. 
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are  practically  concoidant,  and  supply  the  data  upon 
which  the  Japanese  have  constructed  their  "history." 
It  is  t^us  evident  that  the  accounto  of  the  period 
before  Christ  must  he  largely  mythological,  and  the 
records  of  the  first  four  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era  must  he  a  thorough  mixture  of  fact  and  fiction, 
which  it  is  difficult  carefully  to  separate. 

According  to  Japanese  chronology,  the  Empire  of 
Japui  was  founded  by  Jimmu  Tenno  in  660  fi.  c. 
This  was  when  Assyria,  under  Sardanapalns,  was  at 
the  height  of  its  power;  not  long  after  the  ten  tribes 
of  Israel  had  been  carried -into,  captivity,  and  soon 
after  the  reign  of  the  good  Hezekiah  in  Judah ;  before 
Media  had  risen  into  prominence;  a  century  later 
than  Lycuigus,  and  a  few  decades  before  Draco ;  and 
during  the  period  of  the  Roman  kingdom.  But 
according  to  a  foreign  scholar  who  has  sifted  the 
material  at  hand,  the  first  absolutely  authentic  date 
in  Japanese  history  is  461  A.  d.,^  —  just  the  time 
when  the  Saxons  were  settling  in  England.  If, 
therefore,  the  Japanese  are  given  the  benefit  of  more 
than  a  century,  there  yet  remains  a  millenniiun  which 
falls  under  the  sacrificial  knife  of  the  historical  critic. 
But  while  we  cannot  accept  unchallenged  the  details 
of  about  a  thousand  years,  and  cannot  withhold  sur- 
{orise  that  even  the  Constitution  of  New  Japan 
maintains  the  "exploded  religious  fiction"  of  the 
foundation  of  the  empire,  we  must  acknowledge  that 
the  Imperial  family  of  Japan  has  formed  the  oldest 

1  fi««  TruiMctioDi  Aiifttlc  8ociet7  of  Japan,  vol  xtL  pp.  80-I6> 
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continuous  dynasty  in  the  world,  and  can  probably 
boast  an  "unbroken  line"  of  eighteen  op  twenty 
eentniiea. 

1.  ** Divine  Aget." 

2.  PrehiBtorie  Period  [660  B.  O.-400  (  ?)  A.  D.]. 
Dr.  Murray,  in  "  The  Story  of  Japan, "  following 

the  illustrious  example  of  Arnold  in  Koman  tustoty, 
treats  these  more  or  less  mythological  periods  in 
a  reasonable  way.  He  says:  "Tet  the  events  of 
the  earlier  period[8]  .  .  .  are  capable,  with  dae  care 
and  inspection,  of  furnishing  important  leasons  and 
disclosing  many  facts  in  regard  to  the  lives  and 
characteristics  of  the  primitive  Japanese."  These 
facts  concerning  the  native  elements  of  civilization 
pertain  to  the  mode  of  gOTemment,  which  was 
feudal;  to  food,  clothing,  houses,  arms,  and  imple- 
ments; to  plants  and  domestic  and  wild  animals;  to 
modes  of  travel ;  to  reading  and  writing,  as  being  un- 
known; to  various  manners  and  customs;  to  super- 
stitions; and  to  "religious  notions,"  which  found 
expression  in  Shinto,  itself  not  strictly  a  "religion," 
but  only  a  cult  without  a  moral  code.  "Morals 
were  invented  by  the  Chinese  because  they  were  an 
immoral  people;  but  in  Japan  there  was  no  necessity 
for  any  system  of  morals,  as  every  Japanese  acted 
rightly  if  he  only  consulted  his  own  heart"!  So 
asserts  a  Shinto  apologist.  And  from  the  fact  that 
BO  many  myths  cluster  Etronnd  Izumo,  it  is  a  natural 
inference  t^t  one  migration  of  the  ancestors  of  the 
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Japanese  £rom  Korea  landed  in  that  proTince,  while 
the  legends  relating  to  Izan^  and  Izanami,  the  first 
male  and  female  deities,  since  they  find  local  habita- 
tion in  Kyushlu,  seem  to  indicate  another  migration 
(Korean  or  Malay?)  to  that  locality.  These  differ- 
ent migrations  are  also  supposed  to  account  for  the 
two  distinct  types  of  Japanese. 

The  story  of  the  creation  of  the  world  hears  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  that  related  in  Ovid's  Meta- 
morphoses; and  this  is  only  one  of  many  points  of 
remarkahie  similarity  between  the  mythology  of  Japan 
and  the  Grieeo-Roman  mythol(^y.'  And  one  famous 
incident  in  the  career  of  the  Sun-Goddess  is  evi- 
dently a  myth  of  a  solar  eclipse. 

Although  the  Emperor  Jimmu  cannot  be  accepted 
as  a  truly  historical  personage,  neither  can  he  be 
entirely  ignored,  for  he  is  still  an  important  "char- 
acter" in  Japanese  "history"  and  continues  to  claim 
in  his  honor  two  national  holidays  (February  11  and 
April  3).  And,  just  as  Jimmu  may  be  considered 
the  Cyrus,  or  founder,  of  the  Japanese  Empire,  so 
Sujin,  "the  Civilizer,"  may  be  called  its  Darius,  or 
organizer.  The  Prince  Yamato-Dake  is  a  popular 
hero,  whose  wonderful  exploits  are  still  sung  in  prose 
and  poetry.  As  for  the  Empress  Jingu,  or  Jingo, 
although  she  is  not  included  in  the  ofBcial  list^  of 

>  There  are,  indeei],  muiy  striking  resemblancea  betireeD  "  things 
Japaneie  "  of  vuioui  kiuda  and  the  correepoiidiDg  "  things  Grtcco- 
RomsQ."  See  "  Japsueaque  Elements  in  'Tlie  Last  Uajaot  Pom- 
peii'"  in  the  "Arena"  for  October,  1898. 

■  See  Appendix,  where  will  also  be  found  a  list  of  the  jear- 
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the  rulers  of  the  empire,  she  is  considered  a  great 
heroine,  and  is  especially  famous  for  her  successful 
invasion  of  Korea,  assigned  to  about  200  A.  d.  And 
it  is  her  son,  Ojin,  who,  deified  as  Hachiman,  is  still 
"  worshipped  "  as  god  of  war ;  while  Take-no-uohi  is 
renowned  for  having  served  as  Prime  Minister  to 
fire  Emperors  and  one  Empress  (Jingu).  It  was 
during  this  period  that  the  Chinese  language  and 
literature,  tc^ether  with  the  art  of  writing,  were  in- 
troduced into  Japan  through  Korea. 

8.  Imperialistic  Period  [400(  ?)-888  A.  D.]. 

The  continental  infinences  form  an  important  fac- 
tor in  the  equation  of  Japanese  civilization.  The 
Japanese  "have  been  from  the  beginning  of  their 
history  a  receptive  people^"  and  are  indebted  to 
Korea  and  China  for  the  beginnings  of  langu^e, 
literature,  education,  art,  mental  and  moral  philoso- 
phy (Confucianism),  religion  (Buddhism),  and  many 
social  ideas.  The  conversion  of  the  nation  to  Bad- 
dhism  took  place  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries, 
and  was  largely  due  to  the  powerful  influence  of  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Empress  Suiko.  He  is  best 
known  by  his  posthumous  title  of  Shotoku  Talebi, 
and  is  also  &mou8  for  having  compiled  '*the  first 
written  law[8]  in  Japan." 

For  a  long  period,  on  account  of  superstitions,  the 
capital  was  frequently  removed,  so  that  Japan  is  said 
to  have  had  "no  less  than  sixty  capitals."  But  dur- 
ing most  of  the  eighth  century  the  court  was  located 
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at  Kara,  Trhich  gave  its  name  to  that  epocb ;  and  in 
794  A.  D.  the  capital  was  permanently  established  at 
Kyoto. 

At  fiist  the  goTemment  of  Japan  was  an  afasolate 
monarchy,  not  only  in  name,  but  also  in  fact;  for 
the  authority  of  the  Emperor  was  recc^ized  and 
maintained,  comparatiTely  nnimpaired,  throughout 
the  realm.  But  the  decay  of  the  Imperial  power 
began  qmte  early  in  "the  Middle  Ages  of  Japan," 
0  as  Dr.  Marray  calls  the  period  from  about  TOO  to 
^  1184  A.  D.  The  Emperors  themselves,  wearied  with 
"  the  restrained  and  dignified  life  which,  as  "  descend- 
ants of  the  gflids,"  they  were  obliged  by  etiquette  to 
endure,  preferred'  to  abdicate;  and  in  retirement 
"often  wielded  a  greater  influence  and  exerted  a 
more  active  part  in  the  administration  of  affairs." 
This  practice  of  abdication  frequently  brought  a 
youth,  or  even  an  infant,  to  the  throne,  and  naturally 
transferred  the  real  power  to  the  subordinate  admin- 
istrative officers.  This  was  the  way  in  which  gra- 
datim  the  "duarchy,"  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  was 
developed,  and  in  which  aerialim  families  and  even 
individuals  became  prominent. 

4.  CivU  Strife  [888-1603  A.  D.]. 
Although  actual  warfare  did  not  begin  for  a  long 
period,  the  date  of  the  appointment  of  a  Fujiwara  as 
Regent  practically  ended  Imperialism  and  was  the 
beginning  of  jealousy  and  strife.  And  yet  the  Fuji- 
want  Epoch  — ^lJl^^^ffl&tifjfiT*"i\|r"  "  of  classical 
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litenture.  But  after  that  family  bad  for  about  400 
years  "monopolized  nearly  all  the  impoitant  offices 
in  the  govemment,"  and  from  888  had  held  the 
regency  in  heredit&ty  tenare,  it  wan  finally  depoeed 
by  the  so-csUed  "military  families." 

The  first  of  these  was  the  Tuia,  who,  after  only 
a  short  period  of  power  (1156-1185)  through  Kiyo- 
mori,  were  utterly  overthrown  in  the  ''wars  of  the 
red  and  white  Bags,"  and  practically  annihilated  in 
the  great  naval  battle  of  Dan-uo-ura.  Next  came 
the  Minamoto,  represented  by  Yoritomo,*  whose  au- 
thority was  further  enhanced  when  the  Emperor 
bestowed  on  him  the  highest  military  title,  •Sei-i- 
Tai-Shogun.  And  from  thU  time  (1192)  UU  1868 
the  emperors  were  practical  nonentities,  and  subor- 
dinates actually  governed  the  empire.  The  Japan-  : 
ese  Merovingians,  however,  were  never  deprived  of 
their  titular  honor  by  their  "Mayors  of  the  Palace." 

But  the  successors  of  Yoritomo  in  the  office  of 
Shogun  were  young  and  sensual,  and  gladly  relin- 
quished the  executive  duties  to  their  guardians  of 
the  Hojo  family,  who,  as  regents,  ruled  "wi^ 
resistless  authority"  and  "unexampled  cruelly  and 
,  rapacity,"  but  yet  deserve  credit  for  defeating  (in 
1281)  an  invading  force  of  Tartars  sent  by  Kublai 
Khan.  The  great  patriots,  Kusunokl  and  Nitta, 
with  the  aid  of  Asbikaga,  finally  overthrew  the  Hojo 
domination  in  133S ;  but  the  Asbikaga  rule  succeeded 
and  continued  till  1573. 

^  His  younger  brother,  ToihiMuue,  wai  a  popnlu  h»n. 
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During  the  fourteenth  century  oecuned  the  Japan- 
ese "  War  of  the  Roses,"  or  the  "  War  of  the  ChryBaD- 
themums,"  which  was  a  conflict  between  two  rival 
branches  of  the  Imperial  family.  It  resolted  in  the 
defeat  of  the  "Southern  Court"  by  the  "Northern 
Court,"  and  the  reunion  of  the  Imperial  authority  in 
the  person  of  the  Emperor  Komatsu  II.  It  was  an 
Ashikaga  Shogun  who  encourt^d  the  quaint  tea- 
ceremonial,  called  cha-no-yu  ;  it  was  the  same  &mily 
who  fostered  fine  arts,  especially  painting  and  archi- 
tecture; it  was  an  Asbikaga  who  paid  tribute  to 
China;  it  was  "in  almost  the  worst  period  of  the 
Ashikaga  anarchy"  that,  in  1542,  "the  Portuguese 
made  their  first  appearance  in  Japan";  and  it  was 
only  five  years  later  when  Francis  Xavier  arrived 
there  to  begin  his  missionary  laboi-s,  from  which 
Christianity  spread  rapidly,  until  the  converts  were 
numbered  by  the  millions,' 

The  next  few  decades  of  Japanese  history  are 
crowded  with  civil  strife,  and  include  the  three 
great  men,  Nobunaga,  Hideyoshi,  and  lyeyasu, 
each  of  whom  in  turn  seized  the  supreme  power. 
The  first-named  persecuted  Buddhism  and  was  favor- 
able to  Christianity;  the  other  two  interdicted  the 
latter.  Hideyoshi,  who  "  rose  from  obscurity  solely 
by  bis  own  talents,"  has  been  called  "  the  Napoleon 
of  Japan."  He  is  generally  known  by  his  title  of 
Taiko ;  and  he  extended  his  name  abroad  by  an  in- 
vasion of  Korea,  which  was  not,  however,  a  complete 

I  See  "  The  Religion*  of  Japan  "  (Qriffli),  chap,  xi, 
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success.  He  U  regarded  hj  many  aa  "tiie  greatest 
soldier,  if  not  the  greatest  man,  whom  Japan  has 
produced."  If  this  statement  can  be  succesafully 
challenged,  the  palm  will  oeitaioly  be  awarded  to 
Ijeyasu,  who,  by  the  victoiy  of  Sekigahara  in  1600, 
became  the  virtual  ruler  of  the  empire. 

5.   Toh^awa  Feudalism  [1603-1868  A.  D.]. 

lyeyasu  founded  a  dynas^  (Tokugawa)  of  Shoguns, 
who,  for  more  than  260  years,  ruled  at  Yedo,  sur- 
rounded by  faithful  vassals,  and  who  at  least  gave 
the  empire  a  long  period  of  peace.  He  brought 
Japanese  feudalism  to  its  perfection  of  organization. 
His  BUGcessors  destroyed  Christianity  by  means  of 
a  fearful  persecution;  prohibited  commercial  inter- 
course, except  with  the  Chinese  and  the  Dutch,* 
and  allowed  it  with  these  only  to  a  limited  extent, 
and  t^us  crystallized  Japanese  civilization  and  in- 
stitutions. It  may  he  true  that  "Japan  reached  the 
acme  of  her  ancient  greatness  during  the  Tokugawa 
Dynasty  " ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  by  this  policy  of 
insulation  and  seclusion  she  was  pat  back  two  and  a 
half  centuries  in  the  matter  of  progress  in  civihzation. 

The  long  years  of  peace  under  the  Tokugawas 
were  also  years  of  literary  development.  Chinese 
history,  literature,  and  philosophy  were  ardently 
studied;  Confucianism  wielded  a  mighty  influence; 
hut  Japanese  history  and  literature  were  not  neg- 
lected.    The  Mito  clan  especially  was  the  centre  of 

1  FrtTionsIr  Portognew,  Engliih,  uid  othen  had  enjoyed  tha 
priTilege. 
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intellectual  industry,  and  produced,  among  a  large 
number  of  workB,  the  Dai  Nihon  Shi  (History  of 
Great  Japan),  which  is  even  to-day  tlie  standard. 
The  study  of  Japanese  history  revealed  the  fact  that 
the  goTemmental  authority  had  been  originally  cen- 
tred in  the  Emperor,  and  not  divided  with  any  suboi- 
dinate ;  and  the  study  of  Confucian  political  science 
led  to  the  same  idea  of  an  absolute  monarchy. 
Thus  the  spirit  of  Imperialism  grew,  encouraged, 
perhaps,  by  clan  jealousies  and  fostered  by  anti- 
foreign  opinions,  until  "the  last  of  the  ShSguns" 
resigned  his  position,  and  the  Emperor  was  restored 
to  his  original  sole  authority.  Then  the  leaders  of 
the  Restoration  abandoned  their  anti-foreign  slogan, 
which  had  been  only  a  pretext,  and  l^  a  complete 
bat  wise  wlU-face,  began  to  turn  their  country  into 
the  patli  of  modem  civilisation,  to  make  up  for  the 
lost  centuries.  But  the  story  of  this  wonderful  trans- 
fonnation  belongs  to  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  Tin 

HISTORY   (NEW  JAPAN) 

OOTLiKB  or  ToPiGH:  Birth  of  New  Japsn.  —  Nineteeoth  Ccn- 

tnry  J»p»n  ;  Galendare;  aix  periods:  (I)  Period  of  Secliuion, chro- 
Dologj  imd  description ;  (IT)  Period  of  Treaty-making,  chronolog]> 
and  description ;  (III)  Period  of  Ciril  Commotiona,  chronology  and 
descriptioa;  (IV)  Period  of  Reconstruction,  chroaologj  and  dr- 
■cripCioD,  eBpeciiUy  tbe  "  Cliarter  Oatti " ;  (V)  Period  of  Internal 
DeTelopment,  chronology  and  deacriptioo ;  {VI]  Period  of  Coniti- 
tutional  GoTemnient,  chronology  and  deEcription ;  lammary  of 
general  progress.  —  Bibliography. 

JULY  14, 1853,  was  the  birthday  of  New  Japan. 
It  was  the  day  when  Commodore  Perry  and  his 
Buite  first  landed  on  the  shore  of  Yedo  Bay  at 
Kurihama,  near  Uraga,  and  when  Japanese  author- 
ities received,  in  contravention  of  their  own  laws,  an 
ofBcial  communication  from  Millard  FiUmore,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

It  may  be  true  that,  even  if  Perry  had  not  come, 
Japan  would  have  been  eventually  opened,  because 
internal  public  opinion  was  shaping  itself  against  the 
policy  of  seclusion ;  but  we  care  little  for  what  "  might 
have  been."  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  Perry  did  not 
f  uUy  carry  out  the  purpose  of  his  expedition  ontil  the 
following  year,  when  he  negotiated  a  treaty  of  friend- 
ship ;  but  the  reception  of  the  President's  letter  was 
the  crucial  point;  it  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  o£ 
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old  Japan.  The  rest  foUoved  in  dne  oonne  of  time. 
Wliea  Japanese  anAcwities  broke  their  own  lam, 
the  downfall  of  the  old  system  waa  inevitable.  Matfc 
those  words  in  the  receipt  —  "in  opposition  to  Hm 
■  Japanese  law.."  That  was  a  clear  oonfession  that  the 
old  policy  of  Beclnsion  and  its  pn^bitioas  oooM  oo 
longer  be  strictly  maintained.  A  precedent  was  thus 
established,  of  which  other  nations  were  not  at  all 
slow  to  avail  themselres. 

But  tdthotigh  New  3aip«a.  was  not  bom  until  the 
second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  it  soits  the 
purpose  of  this  book  a  little  better,  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  possible  repetitifm,  to  take  a  survey  in  this 
chapter  of  that  entire  century,  in  order  that  the  real 
progress  of  Japan  may  thereby  be  more  clearly  re- 
vealed in  all  its  marvellous  strides. 

Of  course,  the  employment  of  the  Gr^orian  calen- 
dar in  Japan  is  of  comparatively  recent  occurrence,  so 
that  it  would  be  qnite  proper  to  divide  up  the  century 
according  to  the  old  Japanese  custom  of  periods,  or 
eras,^  of  varying  length.  This  system- was  introdaced 
from  China  and  has  prevailed  since  645  A.  d.  A  new 
era  was  always  chosen  "  whenever  it  was  deemed 
necessEuy  to  commemorate  an  auspicious  or  ward  o^  a 
malign  event."  It  is  interesting,  by  the  way,  to  notice 
that,  immediately  after  Commodore  Perry's  arrival 
(1858),  the  name  of  the  period  was  changed  for  a 
good  omen  I  Hereafter  these  eras  will  correspond 
with  tiie  re^s  of  the  emperon. 

1  f  9T  lUta  of  eru  and  enpwon,  tM  A^Midix. 
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But  it  is  really  more  intelligible  to  divide  the  his- 
tory of  the  century  into  six  periods  of  veU-determined 
duration.  Each  one  of  these  periods,  moreoTer,  may 
be  accurately  named  in  accord  with  the  distin^ishing 
characteristic  of  that  period.  It  must,  howBTer,  be 
clearly  understood  that  these  distinctions  are  not  all 
absolute,  but  rather  relative.  It  is  also  possible,  with- 
out an  undue  stretch  of  the  imf^nation,  to  trace,  in 
the  order  of  the  periods,  the  general  progress  that  has 
marked  the  history  of  New  Japan.  These  periods  are 
as  follows :  — 

I.  Seclusion  (1801-1863). 
II.  Treaty-making  (1854-1868). 

III.  Civil  Commotions  (1858-1868). 

IV.  Raoonstruotion  (1868-1878). 

V.  Internal  Development  (1879-1889). 
VI.  Constitutional  Cfovemment  (1889-1900).' 

It  is  of  special  interest  for  Americans  to  notice  that 
the  thinl  and  fourth  periods  are  almost  contemporane- 
ous with  the  periods  of  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction 
in  the  United  States. 

We  now  take  up  each  period  in  detaiL 

I.  Period  of  Seclusion  (1801-1863). 

OQBOKOLOQT. 

1804.  Besanoff,  Bussian  Embassy. 

1807.  The  "Eclipse  "  of  Boston  at  Nagasaki. 

1808.  The  British  frigate  "  Phaethon  "  at  Nagasaki. 
1811-1818.  Golownin's  captivity  in  Yezo. 

1818.  Captain  Gordon  (British)  in  Yedo  Bay. 
I  Or  [Vn.  CoiiBopoUtMiitm  (18W-       )]. 
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1825-1829.  Dr.  Von  Siebold  (Datch)  in  Tedo. 

1827.  Beeobej  (British)  in  "Blosaom"    «t   Loo  Choo 

Islandfl. 
1837.  The  "  Morriaon  "  Expedition  in  Tedo  Bay. 
1844.  Letter  >  from  King  William  II.  of  Holland. 
1846.  American  whaler  "Mercator"  in  Tedo  Bay. 

British  frigate  "  Saramang  "  at  ITagaaaki. 
1S46.  Dr.  Bettelheim  in  Loo  Choo  Islanda. 

Wreck  of  American  whaler  "Lawienoe"  on  Korile 

Islands. 
(United  States)  Commodore  Biddle'a  Expedition 
in  Tedo  Bay. 

1848.  Wreck  of  American  whaler  "Ladoga"  off  Hat- 

sumai,  Tezo.  ■( 

Ronald  McDonald  landed  in  Japan. 

1849.  United  States  "Preble"  in  Nagasaki  harbor. 
British  "Mariner"  Id  Tedo  Bay. 

1853.  SbOgun  lyeyoshi  died. 

Commodore  Perry  in  Tedo  Bay. 

It  needs  only  a  few  words  to  Bummarize  this  period 
irliich  includes  the  final  days  of  the  two-edged  policy 
of  exclosioQ  and  inclusion,  which  forbade  not  only 
foreigners  to  enter,  but  also  Japanese  to  leave,  the 
oonntry.  It  would  not  even  allow  Japanese  ship- 
wrecked on  other  shores  to  be  brought  back  to  their 
natire  land,  as  seyeral  futile  attempts  mentioned 
above  attest.  Nagasaki  was  the  only  place  where  for- 
eign trade  was  allowed,  and  there  only  in  a  slight 
degree  with  Chinese  and  Dutch.  The  events  of  this 
period  are  almost  all  vain  attempts  to  open  Japan. 
Two  important  events  concern  the  Loo  Choo  Islands, 

1  Bttcominending  to  opra  Japan  to  foreign  int^KOiirM. 
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then  independent,  and  later  visited  also  by  Commo- 
dore Ferrj  on  his  way  from  China  to  Japan.  Ronald 
McDonald  was  an  Or^on  boy,  who,  "voluntarily 
left  adrift,  got  into  Tezo,  and  thence  to  Nagasaki." 
He  is  reported  to  have  pozzled  the  Japanese  author- 
ities by  stating  that  in  America  "the  people  are  king 
and  the  sooroe  of  authority  "  1  This  period  of  seclu- 
sion came  to  an  end  on  July  14,  1853,  when  the 
Japanese,  contrary  to  their  own  laws,  received  from 
Commodore  Peny  the  letter  from  President  Fillmore 
to  the  Emperor  of  Japan.' 

n.   Period  of  TreMy-Making  (1854-1858). 


iSM.  Perry's  treaty  of  peace  and  amity. 

British  treaty  of  peace  and  amity. 
1866.  Russian  treaty  of  peace  and  amity. 

Terrible  earthquake. 

1866.  Hre  in  Yedo ;  100,000  lives  lost 
Dutch  treaty  of  peace  and  amity. 

Townsend  Harris,  United  States  Consul,  arrived. 

1867.  Harris  in  audienoe  with  the  Shdgun. 
18fi8.  Karris  treaty  of  trade  and  commerce. 

Elgin  treaty  of  trade  and  commerce. 
>  He  foUoiring  it  wb*t  the  Japuieie  tbeniBelTei  ststed  aboat 
thi*  eTcnt;  "The  letter  of  tbe  President  of  the  United  Staleiof 
North  Americm,  uid  copy,  are  hereby  recelTed  and  delivered  to  the 
Bmpeior.  Vttaf  timea  it  has  been  commiinicated  that  bunneM 
relating  t«  foreign  coantrie*  canoot  be  traniacted  here  at  Uraga, 
but  in  ITagaiald.  Now,  it  ha*  been  obferred  that  the  Admiral,  in 
hi*  qoali^  of  aiaba**ador  of  the  Pre*id«nt,  woald  be  iti*nlted  by 
it;  tiie  JtMtiee  of  thi*  ba*  been  acknowledged;  con*eqn«ntl}',  the 
aboTe-mentioned  letter  ia  herebjr  received,  in  oppoddon  to  the 
JapaneM  law." 

D,mi,.=db,Gooylc 
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Tbis  is  the  em  which  waa  opened  by  Commodora 
Perrj,  and  was  almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  pei^ 
severing  attempts  of  Perry,  Hanis,  Curtiua,  Lord 
Elgin,  and  others  to  negotiate  treaties,  first  of  friend- 
ship and  amity,  and  afterwards  of  trade  and  com- 
merce, with  Japan.  It  is  rather  interesting  that  the 
only  events  ohronided  above,  besides  treaty-making, 
are  terrible  catastrophes,  which  the  superstitioQa  con- 
servatires  believed  to  have  been  visited  upoa  their 
oountiy  as  a  punishment  for  treating  with  the  bai^ 
barians  1  It  is  again  a  matter  of  peculiar  pride  to 
Americans  that  the  first  treaty  of  friendship  and 
amity  was  negotiated  by  Perry ;  that  the  first  foreign 
flag  raised  officially  in  Japan  was  the  Stars  and  Stripe*, 
hoisted  at  Shimoda  by  Harris  on  September  4, 1856 ; 
tbat  Harris  was  the  first  accredited  diplomatic  agent 
from  a  foreign  country  to  Japan ;  that  he  also  had  the 
honor  of  the  first  audience  of  a  foreign  representa- 
tive with  the  ShSgun,  tiieu  supposed  to  be  the 
Emperor ;  and  that  he  negotiated  the  first  treaty  of 
trade  and  commerce. 

III.   Period  of  CivU  Commotion!  (1858-1868). 

CUBOMOLOaY. 

1859.  Yokohama,  Nagasaki,  Hakodate  opened. 
First  Christian  missionaries. 

1860.  Assassination  of  li.  Prime  Minister  of  the  ShOgoiL 

1861.  Frequent   attacks  on  foreigners. 

1862.  First  foreign  embassy.    Bichardaon  affair 

1863.  Bombardment  of  Kagostima. 

1864.  Bombardment  of  Sbimonoseki. 
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1865.  Imperial  saaction  of  treaties.    TarifE  conreatioD. 

1866.  ShAf^n  Ijemoohi  died ;  succeeded  by  Keiki. 

1867.  Emperor  KSmei  died ;  succeeded  b;  Mutsahito. 
Eeiki  resigDed.     BeorganizatioB  of  the  Govern- 

mcDt. 

1868.  BeBtoration,  or  BevolutioQ. 

This  era  has  been  so  named  because  it  vas  marked 
by  commotions,  not  merely  between  different  factdons 
among  the  Japanese,  but  also  between  Japanese  and 
foreigners.  The  anti-foreign  spirit  Uiat  manifested 
itself  in  numerous  assaults  and  oonspiraoies  was  so 
involTed  with  internal  dissensions  that  it  is  quite 
difficult  to  distinguish  them.  The  assassination  of 
li,  the  Shogun's  Prime  Minister,  who  had  the  courage 
and  the  foresight  to  sign  the  treaties,  was  tiie  natural 
sequence  of  the  opening  of  three  ports  to  foreign  com- 
merce. The  conservatiTe  spirit,  moreover,  was  still 
so  strong  that  the  Shogun  had  to  send  an  embassy, 
the  first  one  ever  sent  abroad  officially  by  Japan,  to 
petition  the  treaty-powers  to  permit  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  opening  of  other  ports.  The  murder  of 
Richardson,  an  Englishman  who  rudely  interrupted 
the  progress  of  the  retinue  of  the  Prince  of  Satsnma, 
was  the  pretext  for  the  bombardment  of  Kagosbima ; 
and  the  firing  on  an  American  vessel  that  was  pasung' 
through  the  Straits  of  Shimonosefci  was  the  excuse 
for  the  bombardment  of  Shimonoseki.  About  the 
middle  of  this  period  the  Imperial  sanction  of  tihe 
treaties  was  obtained,  and  a  tariff  convention  was 
n^otiated. 
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The  civil  diaaensions,  however,  continued ;  the 
great  clan  of  Choshiu  became  engf^a  in  actual  war- 
fare against  the  Sh^pin's  troops  in  KyS'o  and  wete 
proclaimed  "  rebels,"  against  whom  an  Imperial  armj 
was  despatched ;  the  young  ShSgao,  lyemochi,  died 
and  was  succeeded  by  Keiki;  and  the  Emperor 
Komei  also  died  and  was  succeeded  by  his  young  son, 
Mutsuhito,  the  present  Emperot.  Finally,  the  new 
ShSgnn,  obaervii^  the  drift  of  political  affairs  and 
the  need  of  the  times  for  a  more  centiaUzed  and 
unified  administration,  resigned  his  positioD;  and  the 
system  of  government  was  re-formed  with  the  Emperor 
in  direct  control  The  new  Emperor  deolaied  in  a 
manifesto :  "  Henceforward  we  shall  exercise  supreme 
authority,  both  in  the  internal  and  [the]  external 
afEairs  of  the  country.  Consequently  the  title  of 
Emperor  should  be  substituted  for  that  of  Tycoon 
[Shogun],  which  has  hitherto  been  employed  in  t^e 
treaties."  Of  this  manifesto,  one  writer  says :  "  Ap- 
pended were  the  seal  of  Dai  Kippon,  and  the  signa- 
ture, Mutsuhito,  this  being  the  first  occasion  in 
Japanese  history  on  which  the  name  of  an  Emperor 
had  appeared  during  his  lifetime."  ^ 

But  the  effect  of  the  reorganization  of  the  gov- 
ernment seemed  to  the  adherents  of  the  former 
Shogun  to  work  so  much  injustice  to  them  that  they 
rose  in  arms  against  the  Sat-Cho  [Satsuma-Choahiu] 
combination  which  was  then  influential  at  ootirt. 
This  led,  in  1867,  to  a  civil  war,  which,  after  a  severe 

^  JMxon'i "  Iduiil  of  the  Mominf,"  p.  97. 
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Btra^le,  oolminated  in  1868  in  the  compLeto  triamph 
of  the  Impenalists.  This  erent  is  what  is  called  by 
some  "  the  Restoration,"  and  by  otheis  *'  the  Revolu- 
tion." This  was,  in  fact,  the  climax  of  all  the  civil 
commotionB  of  the  period ;  the  anti-forei^  spirit 
and  policy  were  only  secondary  to  the  prime  purpose 
of  overthrowing  the  usurpation  of  the  Tokugawa 
ShOgunate  and  restoring  the  one  legal  Empen»:  to 
his  lawfnl  authority.  And  'tiios  fell,  not  only  tiie 
T<^ugawa  Dynasty,  as  had  fallen  other  dynasties,  of 
SboguBs,  but  also  the  whole  system  of  a  ShSgunate ; 
and  thus  the  Emperor  of  •T^tan  became,  not  ruler  in 
name  and  fame  only,  but  aoveieign  in  act  and  fact. 
Since  1868  Mutsuhito  has  been  Emperor  both  d$  Jure 
and  de/aeto. 

IV.   Period  of  fieeontlnKtion  (l»68-i»7S). 

OHMOSOUtQY. 

18S8.  Opening  of  Hy6go  (Edbe)  and  Dsaks. 

1869.  Opening  of  Yedo  and  Xiigata. 
Emperor's  audience  of  foreign  ministers, 
Yedo  named  TfikyS  and  made  capital. 
The  "  Charter  Oatb  "  of  Japan. 

1870.  Light-houses,  telegraphs. 

1871.  Postal  system,  mint,  and  dock. 
FendaliBm  abolished. 

£ta  and  hinin  (outcasts)  admitted  to  oitizenahip. 
Colonization,  in  Yezo  [Hokkaido^' 

1872.  First  railway,  newspaper,  ohaich,  and  Missiooary 

Conference. 
Imperial  University  in  TOkyO. 
Iwakora  Embassy  to  America  and  Europe. 
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1S73.  Adoption  of  Gregorian  calendar. 

Eemoval  of  anti-Gliriatian  edicts. 

Empress  gave  aadience  to  foreign  ladies. 
1874.  Saga  Rebellion.  Formosan  Expedition. 
1876.  Asseinbly  of  QoTemora.    Senate. 

Sakhalin  traded  off  for  Korile  Islands. 

1876.  Treaty  with  Korea. 

1877.  Satsama  Bebellion. 

First  National  Exhibition  in  T6kya. 

1878.  BimetaUism. 

Promiiie  to  establish  Prefectoial  Assemblies. 

This  period  was  one  of  laying  the  foundations  of  a 
New  Japan,  to  be  coostnicted  out  of  the  old,  and  was 
one  of  such  kaleidoscopic  changes  and  marveUons 
transformations  in  society,  business,  and  administxa. 
tion  that  it  is  almost  blinding  to  the  eye  to  attempt 
to  watch  the  work  of  reconstruction.  There  were 
abortiTe  but  costly  attempts,  like  the  Saga  and  the 
Satsuma  rebellions,  to  check  the  progressive  policy. 
It  was  the  great  period  of  "  firsts,"  of  beginnings : 
the  first  audiences  of  foreign  ministers  bj  the  Em- 
peror and  of  foreign  ladies  by  the  Empress ;  the  first 
tel^raph,  mint,  dock,  railroad,  postal  system,  news- 
paper, exhibition,  church,  etc. ;  an  assembly  of  pro- 
vincial governors  to  confer  together  upon  general 
policy,  and  a  Senate. 

The  "Charter  Oath"  of  Japan  was  not  obtained 
by  coercion,  but  voluntarily  taken:  it  is  such  an 
important  document  that  at  least  a  summary  may 
be  given:'  — 

1  Ijtnngtt'a  "  Conititatioiial  Derelopment  of  Jspui,"  p.  88. 
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**  1.  A  deliberatire  Miembly  ibonld  b«  ionati,  and  all 
meunres  be  decided  b^  pnblia  opinioB. 

"  2.  The  principlei  of  socUl  utd  political  eeonomiei 
aboold  be  diligently  stodied  by  both  the  nperioi  and 
[the]  inferior  olassea  of  our  people. 

"3.  Brery  «dc  in  the  comiounity  ahall  b*  anisted 
\o  penerere  in  carrying  oat  hia  will  for  all  good 
pnrpoBes. 

"  i.  All  the  (rid  aband  ntagee  of  fonder  timea  should 
be  dieregarded,  and  the  impartiality  and  jnetiee  dia- 
played  ia  the  vorkinga  of  nature  be  adopted  aa  a  basis 
of  action. 

"  6.  Wisdom  and  abflify  shonld  be  songht  after  in  all 
qoarters  of  the  world  for  tiie  purpose  of  firmly  eatablisb- 
ing  the  foundationa  of  the  empire." 

Two  years  later  feudalism  was  abolished  by  the 
following  laconic  decree :  *'  The  clans  are  abolished, 
and  prefectures  are  established  in  their  places."  Li 
the  same  year  &e  outcast  eta  and  hi^in  (not- 
human)  were  recognized  as  common  people.  Then 
followed  the  despatch  of  the  Iwakura  Embassy  to 
America  and  Europe,  where,  although  they  failed  in 
tiieir  prime  purpose  of  securing  a  revision  of  the 
treaties  on  more  nearly  equal  terms,  Hhej  leiumed 
most  valuable  lessons.  Two  immediate  results  thereof 
were  seen  in  the  removal  of  the  anti-Christian  edicts 
and  the  adoption  of  ^e  Gregorian,  or  Christian,  cal- 
endar. And  finally  came  the  promise  to  establish 
prefectural  assemblies  as  truniug  schools  in  local  self- 
government. 
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T.  Period  of  Internal  Developmmt  (1879-1889). 
eHBOiroix>aT. 

1879.  ABBezatioD  of  th«  Loo  Ghoo  iBlands. 

Viiit  of  Gtooeral  V.  S.  Gimnt 
1S80.  Fromolgation  of  Penal  Code  and  Code  t^  Giiminar 
Fioeedute. 

Bstablifihment  of  prefectural  assemblies. 

1881.  Annoiiaoement  of  Constitutional  Qoremmant. 

1882.  Organization  of  political  parties. 
Bank  of  Japan  (Nippon  OtnkO). 

1883.  Missionaiy  Conference,  Osaka. 

1881,  New  orders  of  nobility  in  European  fashion. 
Baglisb  introduced  into  school  cnrricula. 

1885.  Japan  Mail  Steamship  Company  (Ntj^xm  JUsen 

Ktvaiaha). 
Cabinet  lecoastruotion,  known  as    "l%e    Oreat 
Earthquake  "  (political). 

1886.  Dissatisfaction  of  Kadicala. 

1887.  "  Peace  Presexration  Act." 

1888.  Establishment  of  Fiivy  Council. 
Eruption  of  Mount  Bandai. 

188^Fromulgatioii  of  the  Constitution  (February  11). 
^Establishment  of  local  self-^vernment. 
Prince  Ham  proclaimed  Crown  Prince. 

This  period  is  not  marked,  perhaps,  by  so  many 
unusual  events  as  the  preceding  one ;  but  it  vsb  a 
period  of  rapid,  though  somewhat  quiet,  internal 
development.  We  note  in  financial  af^urs  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Bank  of  Japan,  which  has  ever 
since  been  a  most  important  agent  in  maintaining 
an  eooaomio  equilibrium;    in  business  circles    the 
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organization  of  the  Japan  Mail  Steamship  Company, 
which  has  been  instrumental  in  expanding  Japanese 
trade  and  commerce;  in  society  the  reorganization 
of  the  nobility;  and  in  legal  matters  the  promulgar 
tion  of  new  codes.  Several  political  events  are  noted 
in  the  chronology  j  but  they  were  mostly  preparatoiy 
to  the  next  period.  The  promise  to  establiah  prefec- 
tural  assemblies  was  fulfilled,  and  these  became  pre- 
paratory schools  in  political  science ;  and  another 
promise,  that  of  a  constitution,  was  made.  The  Cabi- 
net was  reconatmcted,  and  poUtical  parties  were 
organized.  The  Radicals,  however,  became  dissatis- 
fied with  the  slowness  of  politieal  progress,  and  made 
such  an  agitation  that,  in  1887,  many  were  expelled 
from  Tokyo  by  the  so-called  "  Peace  Preservation 
Act,"  and  those  who  refused  to  obey  were  im- 
prisoned. But  finally,  in  1889,  as  the  climax  of 
the  internal  development  and  political  preparations, 
came  the  establishment  of  local  self-government  and 
the  promulgation  of  the  Constitution,  which  ushered 
in  the  next  period. 

VI.  Period  of  Constitutional  Government  (1889-1900). 

OHRONOLOOT. 

1889.  Anti-foreigQ  reaction. 

1890.  First  National  Election.     First  Imperial  Diet. 
PromulgB-tioa  of  Civil  and  Commercial  Codes. 

1891.  Attack  on  the  Gzarowitz,  now  Emperor  of  Bastia. 
Qifu  earthquake. 

1892.  Dispute  between  the  two  Houses  of  Diet. 

1893.  Dispute  between  the  Diet  and  the  Government. 
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1894  Wai  with  Gbina. 

1895.  War  with  Cbiua.     Acquisition  of  Formosa. 

1896.  Alliance  between  tbe  Government  and  Liberals. 
Tidal  wave  on  aortheastern  coast  of  main  island. 

1897.  BeTised  tariff.     Gold  standard. 
Freedom  of  press  and  public  meeting. 

1898.  Berised  Civil  Code.    First  "  Party  Cabinet." 

1899.  New  treaties  on  terms  of  equality — Japan  wide 

open. 

1900.  Wedding  of  Crown  Prince  Haru. 
Extension  of  electoral  franchise. 

War  with  China — Japan  allied  with  Christendom. 
General  Missionary  Conference,  Tdkyo. 

This  period  iucluded  vais  and  other  calamities,  but 
also  some  very  fortunate  events.  It  opened,  strange 
to  say,  with  ihe  "  anti-foreign  reaction  "  at  its  height. 
This  reaction  was  the  natural  result  of  the  rapid 
Occidentalizing  (hat  had  been  going  on,  and  was 
strengthened  by  the  refusal  of  Western  nations  to 
reTise  the  treaties  which  kept  Japan  in  thraldom. 
But  the  period  closed  with  *'  treaty  revision  "  accom- 
plished, and  Japan  admitted,  on  terms  of  equality,  to 
alliance  with  Western  nations.^  And  in  quelling  the 
"Boxer"  disturbances  in  China  and  particularly  in 
raising  the  Siege  of  Peking,  Japan  played  a  most 
important  part.  This  period  was  chiefly  occupied 
with  the  experimental  stage  in  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, when  the  relations  between  the  two  Houses 
of  the  Diet,  between  the  Diet  and  the  Cabinet,  be- 
tween the  Cabinet  and  political  parties,  were  being 
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defined.  This  was  klso  tiie  period  daring  which  new 
citH,  commercial,  and  criminal  codes  were  put  into 
operation;  the  gold  standard  was  adopted;  the  re- 
strictions on  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  of  public 
meeting  were  almost  entirely  removed ;  the  tariff  was 
revised  in  the  interests  of  Japan;  and  the  electoral 
franchise  in  elections  for  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatiyes  was  largely  extended. 

It  has  already  been  su^eated  that  the  very  order 
of  these  periods  indicates  in  general  the  progress  of 
Japan  during  those  hundred  years.  The  century 
dawns,  nay,  even  the  second  half  of  the  century 
<^na,  with  Japan  in  seclusion.  But  Commodore 
Peny  bre^u  down  that  isolation ;  and  Japan  enters, 
first  merely  into  amity,  bat  afterwards  into  commer- 
cial intercourse,  with  foreign  nations.  The  break 
np  of  the  old  foreign  policy  accelerates  the  l»eak  ap 
of  the  old  national  policy  of  government,  and  civil 
commotions  culminate  in  tihe  restoration  of  the  Em- 
peror to  his  lawful  authority.  Japan  ia  tiien  recon- 
struotod  on  new  lines;  and  a  tremendous  internal 
development  prepares  the  Japanese  to  be  admitted 
by  thMT  generous  Emperor  into  a  share  of  Ms  inher- 
ited prerogatives.  And  the  century  sets  witJi  Japan 
among  the  great  nations  of  Ohristendom,  and  with 
tiiB  Japaoesa  enjoying  a  constitutional  govemmeot, 
i^nesentative  institutions,  local  self-government,  free- 
dom of  the  press  and  of  public  meeting,  and  reU- 
gwus  Ubwty.  If  this  is  tbe  record  of  Nineteentlt 
Century  Japan,  what  of  Twentieth  Centoiy  Japan? 
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It  certaialj  has  a  good  start,  in  formal  alliance  with 
Great  Britain  to  maintain  peace  and  justice  in  the 
Far  East 
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CHAPTER  IX 
CONSTITUTIONAL   IMPERIALISM 

OnTLiHB  OF  TOFici:  The  "Charter  Oath"  of  Japan;  popntir 
inptAtion;  promiie  of  a  oational  aaaembly;  a  red-letter  fear;  the 
"Magna  Chart*"  of  Japan;  Imperial  prerogatirei ;  penonalit;  of 
Emperor  and  BmpreM;  Crown  Prince  and  Princex;  Imperial 
grandchildreo ;  Frir;  Council;  Imperial  Cabinet;  Department* 
of  State;  •undrj' comments;  House  of  Peers;  House  of  Commons ; 
some  "firsts";  rights  and  daties  of  subjects;  criticisms  of  Jap- 
anese politics ;  popular  rights ;  persoonel  of  two  Houses ;  cabinet 
responsibilitj;  political  parties;  persons  and  principles;  eonsldta- 
tional  i/stem  satisfactorj.  —  Bibliugraphj. 

WHEN  the  ReToIutioQ,  or  Restoration,  of 
1868  ended  the  iisurpation,  and  over' 
threw  the  despotism  of  the  Shogun,  the 
^ouiig  Emperor,  Mutsuhito,  restored  to  bis  ancestral 
rights  as  the  actual  sole  ruler  of  the  empire,  took 
solemn  oath  that  "a  deliberative  assembly  should  be 
formed;  all  measures  be  decided  by  public  opiaion; 
the  uncivilized  customs  of  former  times  should  he 
broken  through ;  the  impartiality  and  justice  displayed 
in  the  workings  of  nature  be  adopted  as  a  basis  of 
action;  and  that  intellect  and  learning  should  be 
sought  for  throughout  the  world,  in  order  to  estab< 
lish  the  foundations  of  the  empire."  In  that  same 
year  an  assembly  of  representatives  of  the  clans  was 
called  to  meet  in  the  capital,  and  was  given  the  title 
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of  Sfiv^i-in  (House  of  Commons).  It  consisted  of 
tamurai  (knights)  from  each  olan ;  and  as  thej  weie 
appointed  hy  each  daimyo  (prince),  the  body  was 
a  purely  feudal,  and  not  at  all  a  popular,  assembly. 
In  1871  feudalism  was  abolished,  and  later  a  senate 
was  established ;  but  that  was  an  advisory  body,  con- 
sisting of  officials  appointed  by  the  Kmperor  and 
without  legislative  power.  In  1875  the  Emperor 
convoked  a  council  of  the  officeis  of  the  provincial 
governments  with  a  purpose  stated  as  follows:  "We 
also  call  a  council  of  the  officials  of  our  provinces,  so 
that  the  feelings  of  the  people  may  be  made  known 
and  the  public  welfare  attained.  By  these  means  we 
shall  gradually  confer  upon  the  nation  a  constitu- 
tional form  of  government.  The  provincial  officials 
are  summoned  as  the  representatives  of  the  people 
in  the  various  provinces,  that  they  may  express  their 
opinion  on  behalf  of  the  people." 

But  a  body  so  constituted  and  rather  conservative 
could  not  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  new  age. 
Itagaki  (now  Count)  insisted  that  the  government 
should  "guarantee  the  establishment  of  a  popular 
assembly,"  and  organized  societies,  or  associations, 
for  popular  agitation  of  the  subject.  Petitions  and 
memoriab  poured  in  upon  the  government,  within 
whose  circles  Okuma  (now  Count),  Minister  of 
Finance,  was  most  active  in  the  same  direction.  In 
the  mean  time  (1878)  provincial  assemblies,  the 
members  of  which  were  chosen  by  popular  election, 
had  been  established  as  a  preparatory  measure. 
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It  wM  on  October  12,  1881,  th&t  tlie  Emperor 
issued  his  memorable  proclamfttion  that  a  National 
Assembly  should  be  opened  in  1890.  That  procla- 
mation read  as  follows:  — 

"We  therefore  herel^  declare  that  we  sball,  in  the 
23rd  year  of  Meiji,  establish  a  Parliament,  in  order  to 
carry  into  full  effect  the  determination  we  have  an- 
nounced, and  we  charge  our  faithful  subjects  bearing 
our  commiBsioos  to  make,  in  the  mean  time,  all  necessary 
preparations  to  that  end.  With  regard  to  the  limita- 
tioDS  npon  the  Imperial  prerogative,  and  the  constitution 
of  the  Parliament,  we  shall  decide  hereafter,  and  shall 
make  proolamation  in  due  time." 

From  that  time  on  there  was  progress,  "steadily, 
if  slowly,  in  the  direction  of  greater  decentraliza- 
tion and  broader  popular  prerogative." 

The  year  1889  was  a  red-letter  year  in  the  calendar 
of  Japan's  political  progress.  On  February  11  was 
promulgated  that  &mous  document^  which  took 
Japan  forever  out  of  the  ranks  of  Oriental  despotisms 
and  placed  her  among  constitutional  monarchies; 
and  on  Apnl  1  the  law  of  local  self-government  for 
city,  town,  and  village  went  into  effect. 

The  Japanese  Constitution  has  very  appropriately 
been  called  "the  Magna  Charta  of  Japanese  liberty." 
It  was  not,  however,  like  the  famous  English  doca- 
ment,  extorted  by  force  from  an  unwilling  monarch 
and  a  cruel  tyrant,  but  was  voluntarily  granted  by 
a  kind  and  loved  ruler  at  the  eipensa  of  his  inherited 

1  Dtbwii  up  bj  Count  (ooir  Marquli)  Ito,  liattn.  Kaneko  and 
SnjeniktaQ  (now  Baroo*),  and  otberg. 
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aod  loDg-established  rights.  The  present  Emperoi 
holds  &e  throne  according  to  the  native  tradition, 
perpetuated  even  in  the  language  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, by  Tirtue  of  a  "  lineal  succession  unhrokeu  for 
^es  eternal."  But  even  though  r^id  criticism 
compels  us  to  reject  as  more  or  less  mythplc^ical 
the  so-called  "history"  of  about  1,000  years;  and 
althongh  Mutsnhito,  therefore,  may  not  be  really  the 
122d  ruler  of  the  line  from  the  Japanese  Romulus 
(Jimmu),  nevertheless  he  remains  the  representa- 
tive  of  the  oldest  living  dynasty  in  the  world.  If, 
then,  time  is  a  factor  in  confirming  the  claims  and 
rights  of  a  ruler,  no  king  or  emperor  of  the  present 
day  has  a  better  title.  And  yet  this  man,  bom  and 
bred  in  the  atmosphere  of  Oriental  absolutism  and 
despotism,  "  in  consideration  of  the  prc^ressive  ten- 
dency of  the  course  of  human  affairs,  and  in  parallel 
with  the  advance  of  civilization,"^  voluntarily  and 
generously  admits  his  people  to  a  share  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  affairs. 

That  important  document,  which  signs  away  such 
strongly  acquired  and  inherited  prerogatives,  at  the 
outset,  however,  seems  far  from  generous.  The 
Emperor,  "sacred  and  inviolate,"  is  "the  head  of 
ibe  empire,"  combining  in  himself  the  rights  of 
sovereignty;  hut  he  "exercises  them  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution."  It  ia  only  "in 
consequence  of  an  oi^ent  necessity  to  maintain  pub- 
lic safety  or  to  avert  public  calamities,"  that  the 

1  7hi«  and  foUowioK  qvotatioQi  are  from  the  ConiUtutioii  itielf . 
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Emperor,  "when  the  Imperial  Diet  is  not  sitting," 
m&y  issue  "Imperial  Ordinances  in  place  of  law." 
But  these  ordinances  must  be  approved  hy  the  Im- 
perial Diet  at  its  next  session,  or  become  "invalid 
for  the  future."  To  the  Emperor  is  reserved  the 
function  of  issuing  ordinances  necessary  for  carry- 
ing out  the  laws  passed  by  the  Diet  or  for  the 
maintenance  of  public  peace  and  order;  but  "no 
Ordinance  shall  in  any  way  alter  any  of  the  existii^ 
laws."  The  Emperor  also  determines  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  various  branches  of  the  government, 
appoints  and  dismisses  all  officials,  and  fixes  their 
salaries.  Moreover,  he  has  '*  the  supreme  command 
of  the  army  and  navy,"  whose  oi^nizatiou  and 
peace  standing  he  determines ;  "  declares  war,  makes 
peace,  and  concludes  treaties";  "confers  titles  of  no- 
biUty,  rank,  orders,  and  other  marks  of  honor";  and 
"orders  amnesty,  pardon,  commutation  of  punish- 
ments and  rehabilitation." 

Now  it  must  be  quite  evident  to  the  most  casual 
reader  that,  in  carrying  out  this  Constitution,  pat- 
terned after  that  of  Germany,  much  depends  upon 
the  Emperor  and  his  peraonality.  One,  hke  Komei 
(the  father  of  the  present  Emperor),  bigot«d  and  in- 
tent upon  resisting  any  infringement,  to  the  slightest 
degree,  upon  his  "divine  rights,"  could  create  a 
great  deal  of  friction  in  the  administration  of  affairs. 
But,  fortunately  for  Japan  and  the  world,  Mutsahito 
is  not  at  all  inclined  to  be  narrow-minded,  selfish, 
and  despotic,  but  is  graciously  pleased  to  be  the 
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leader  of  his  subjects  in  broader  and  better  paths. 
And  alLhoQgh  the  Empress  has  no  share  in  the 
administration  and  wisely  keeps  "ont  of  politics," 
her  popularity  enhances  the  interest  felt  in  the 
present  reign.* 

It  is,  moreover,  fortunate  for  Japan  that  the  heir 
apparent.  Prince  Hani,  ia  also  a  man  of  most  liberal 
ideas  and  progressive  tendencies.  He  has  had  a 
broad  education,  by  both  public  and  private  instmc- 
tioD,  and  a  careful  training  for  the  career  that  lies 
before  him;  and  he  will  undoubtedly  be  found  ready 
to  extend  popular  privileges  just  so  far  as  conditions 
warrant.  If  he  hves  to  ascend  the  throne,  he  will 
be  the  first  Japanese  Emperor  who  received  any 
education  in  public ;  for  it  was  in  the  Gaknshuin  • —  or 
Nobles'  School,  as  it  is  called  in  English  —  that  he 
completed  the  elementaiy  course.'  After  that,  on 
account  of  poor  health,  he  was  compelled  to  pursue 
his  studies  under  private  tutors. 

And  that  the  Imperial  line  will,  in  all  human 
probability,  remain  "unbroken"  for  many  years,  is 
rendered  likely  by  the  fact  that  the  Crown  Prince 
and  the  Crown  Princess  Sada  have  been  blessed  with 
two  healthy  sons,  Prince  Michi  and  Prince  Atsu, 
who  are  being  brought  up  by  professional  "tutors," 
Count  and  Countess  Eawamura,  away  from  court 
life,  with  such  care  as' the  needs  of  said  Imperial  line 
demand. 

^  See  Scidmore'a  *'Jiiirlkiiha  Dajt  in  Japan,"  chapi.  zi.,  zii. 
*  8«e  "  The  Tankees  of  the  Ea*t,"  chap.  iii. 
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But,  to  return  from  this  digression  to  the  subject 
of  the  Oonatitutioii,  another  body  recognized  I^  that 
dooument  is  the  Privy  Council  {Sumitsu-Iti}t  ap- 
pointed by  the  Emperor  and  consulted  by  him  upon 
certain  matters  of  State.  It  consists  of  1  President, 
1  Vice-President,  25  Councillors,  and  1  Secretary, 
with  6  assistants;  and  it  is  composed  of  "personages 
who  have  rendered  signal  service  to  die  State  and 
who  are  distinguished  for  their  experience,"  such  as 
ex -Ministers  of  State  and  others,  whose  "valuable 
advice  on  matters  of  State "  would  naturally  be 
sought.  The  matters  coming  within  the  ct^nizance 
of  the  Privy  Council  are  specified  as  follows : 
Matters  which  come  under  its  jurisdiction  by  the 
Law  of  the  Houses  (of  Parliament^;  drafts  and 
doubtful  pointe  relating  to  {irticles  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  to  laws  and  ordinances  dependent  to  the 
Constitution;  proclamation  of  the  law  of  siege  and 
certain  Imperial  ordinances;  international  treaties; 
and  matters  specially  called  for.  The  Ministers  of 
State  are,  ex  offidot  members  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil; but  although  it  is  "the  Emperor's  highest 
resort  of  counsel,  it  shall  not  interfere  with  lie 
Executive." 

The  Cabinet  includes  the  holders  of  10  portfolios: 
those  of  the  Minister  President,  or  Premier;  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs;  the  Minister  of  Home 
Affairs;  the  Minister  of  Finance;  the  Minister  of 
the  Army,  or  War;  the  Minister  of  the  Navyj  the 
Minister  of  Justice;  tiie  Minister  of    Eduoatitm; 
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the  Minister  of  Agricoltoie  and  Commerce;  and  the 
Minister  of  CommunioatiouB.  Thei«  is  one  otlter 
official  -who  holds  tiie  title  of  Minister,  bat  is  not  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  that  is,  the  MiDister  of  the 
Imperial  Household.  When  the  Caldnet  is  folly 
oi^anized,  it  contains  10  members;  but  occasionally 
circumstftnoes  compel  the  Premier  or  some  other 
Minister  to  hold  an  extra  portfolio,  at  least  tempo- 
rarily. Each  department  of  state  has  its  own  sub- 
ordinate officials,  most  of  whom  hold  ofBce  under 
oiTil-service  rules  and  are  not  removable. 

The  titles  of  the  departanents  are  mostly  self- 
explanatoiy,  and  odnespOfid:  in  general  to  similar 
departments  in  Occidental  conntries;  but  in  some 
cases  there  are  vital  differences,  especially  in  com- 
parison  with  the  United. Stated  Cabinet.  In  a  pater- 
nal government,  like-that  of  Japan,  the  Minister  of 
Home  Affairs  holds  a  much  more  important  position 
than  our  Secretary  of  tite  Interior,  for  he  has  the 
general  oversight  of  the  police  system  and  the  prefec- 
tural  governments;  the  Minister  of  Justice  holds  a 
broader  position  than  oar  Attorney-General;  and  the 
Minister  of  Communications  has  the  oversight,  not 
of  the  postal  system  only,  but  also  of  telegraphs, 
telephones,  railways,  and  other  modes  of  conveyance 
and  communication.  In  general,  as  will  be  ob- 
served, the  Japanese  Government  owns  many  in- 
stitutions which,  in  our  country,  are  entrusted  to 
private  enterprise. 

The  Premier  receives  a  salary  of  9,600  yen,  and 
..Cookie 
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odier  mimatets  receive  6,000  yen,  besides  official 
residence  and  sundry  allowanoes.  In  most  cases 
the  leal  work  of  each  department  is  performed  by  the 
subordinate  ofBcials,  irhile  the  frequently  changing  ^ 
Ministers  of  State  are  only  nominal  heads  of  the  de- 
partments. The  two  portfolios  of  the  Army  and  die 
Navy,  however,  have  been  taken  out  of  politics,  and 
are  not  subject  to  change  whenever  a  ministry  goes 
out  of  ofiBce.  Ministers  of  State,  as  weU  as  govern- 
mental delegates,  specially  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose, "  may,  at  any  time,  take  seats  and  speak  in 
either  House  "  of  the  Imperial  Diet. 

The  Imperial  Diet  of  Japan  consists  of  two  Houses, 
the  House  of  Peers  and  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  membership  of  the  former  comprises  three 
classes,  —  hereditary,  eleotiTe,  and  appointive.'  The 
members  of  the  Imperial  family  and  of  the  orders  of 
Princes  and  Marquises  possess  the  hereditary  tenure. 
From  amoi^  those  persons  who  have  the  titles  of 
Count,  Baron,  and  Viscount  a  certain  number  are 
chosen  by  election,  for  a  term  of  seven  years.  The 
Emperor  has  the  power  of  appointing  for  life  mem- 
bership a  limited  number  of  persons,  deserving  on 
account  of  meritorious  services  to  the  State  or  of 
erudition.  Finally,  in  each  Fa  and  Ken  one  member 
is  elected  from  and  among  the  highest  tax-payei-s  and 
appointed  by  the  Emperor,  for  a  term  of  seven  years. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  always 

1  For  table  of  Cabinet  changes,  see  Appendix. 

*  The  namber  U  rariable ;  at  preient,  it  ii  328.    See  Appendix. 
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elected  by  ballot  in  accordance  with  the  Election 
Law,  by  which  they  now  number  376.  Their  term 
of  office  is  four  years,  unless  they  lose  their  Beats 
by  dissolution  of  the  Diet,  as  has  often  happened. 
"Those  [persons]  alone  shall  be  eligible  [as  candi- 
dates], that  are  male  Japanese  subjects,  of  not  less 
than  full  thirty  years  of  age,  and  that  in  the  Fu  or 
Ken  in  which  they  desire  to  be  elected,  have  been 
paying  direct  national  taxes  to  an  amount  of  not  less 
than  15  yeri,  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one  year 
previous  to  the  date  of  making  out  the  electoral  list, 
and  that  are  still  paying  that  amount  of  direct 
national  taxes."  ^  Certain  officials,  as  well  as  mili- 
tary and  naval  officers,  are  ineligible.  A  voter  must 
be  full  twenty-five  years  of  age;  must  have  actually 
resided  in  that  Fu  or  Km  for  one  year;  and  must 
have  been  paying  direct  national  taxes  of  not  less 
than  10  yen.  The  limits  of  an  electoral  district  in- 
clude a  whole  /V  or  Ken,  except  that  an  incorporated 
city  (Shi)  forma  one  or  more  districts  by  itself.  And 
"the  number  of  the  latter  kind  of  districts  has  been 
increased  lately,  so  that  urban  populations  might 
have  a  more  adequate  representation.  The  plan  of 
unsigned  uni-nominal  ballots  is  employed.  The 
present  number  of  eligible  voters  is  a  little  over  one 
million. 

The  first  election  under   the   Constitution  took 

place  (whether  designedly  or  accidentally,  I   know 

not),  by  a  curious  coincidence,  on  July  4t  1890;  and 

1  The  propertj  quali&cation  has  aiace  been  aboliahed. 
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th»  fint  MBsion  of  the  Imperial  Diet  i^aod  on 
NoTembsr  29,  1890.  On  Decembw  S  ths  House  of 
Pten  noeiTed  the  fint  bill  erer  preeented  to  » 
National  Autmhlj  in  Japan ;  and  on  Deoember  4 
the  fitst  Budget  (for  1891)  was  laid  before  the  Honse 
of  RepresentatiTee  hj  Coimt  Mataokata,  Miniiter  of 
Finanoe. 

Some  notice  mast  be  talcen  of  the  lighta  and  duties 
of  subjects  under  the  Japanese  Constitution.  All 
suoh  peiBons  are  eligible  to  civil  and  military  offices ; 
amenable  to  service  in  the  army  and  the  navy,  and 
the  duty  of  paying  taxes,  according  to  law;  have  the 
liberty  of  abode,  inviolate  r^ht  of  property,  right  of 
trial  by  law,  and  freedom  of  speeoh,  writing,  publica- 
tion, public  meeting,  association,  and  religious  belief, 
"within  the  limits  of  law";  cannot  be  arrested, 
detained,  tried,  or  punished,  "unless  according  to 
law,"  and  can  olum  inviolate  secrecy  of  correepond- 
enoe.  Moreover,  *'  the  house  of  no  Japanese  subject 
shall  be  entered  or  searched  without  his  consent," 
except  in  due  process  of  law.  All  subjects  may  also 
present  petitions,  "by  observing  the  proper  forms  of 
respect."  The  freedom  of  religions  belief  is  granted 
"within  limits  not  prejudicial  to  peace  and  order, 
and  not  antagonistic  to  their  duties  as  subjects." 
These  "  rights  "  are  old  to  Anglo-Saxons,  but  new  to 
Japanese. 

Now  we  often  see  and  hear  rather  uncomplimentary 
statements  about  the  Imperial  Diet,  political  pwties, 
cabinet  ministers,  and  Japanese  political  afCaixB  in 
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general,  and  are  eren  told  that  Japan  is  only  "play- 
ing "  vith  pariiamentaiy  and  representative  institu- 
tions,  that  her  popular  assembliea  are  mere  "toys," 
her  oonstitutioaal  government  is  all  a  "farce,"  and 
her  new  civilization  is  nettling  but  a  "bib."  Such 
critioifims,  however,  reault  either  from  ignorance  or 
from  a  wrong  poiut  of  view.  It  ia  undeniaUy  true 
that,  viewed  from  the  vantage-ground  attained  by 
popular  institutions  and  constitutional  government 
in  many  Occidental  nations,  Japan  is  still  l^ging 
behind.  It  is  not  fair,  however,  to  judge  her  by 
our  own  standards;  the  only  just  way'jS'te  estimate 
carefully  the  exact  difference  between  h^jr  fonner 
and  her  present  conditions.  Thi^  die  aiMfaor  has 
tried  to  do  elsewhere  in  a  pamp^ilet''' on"* Constitu- 
tional Government  in  Japan,"  in  which  he  has  given 
a  sketoh  of  the  workings  of  the  Japanese  Constitu- 
tion during  the  first  deoade,  or  period,  of  its  history. 
From  tbat  he  quotes  the  following  conclusions:  — 

The  progiees  made  during  the  first  decade  of  con- 
stitutional gOTcmment  in  Japan  was  considerable. 
In  the  first  place,  popular  rights  were  largely  ex- 
panded by  the  removal  of  most  of  the  restrictions 
on  freedom  of  the  press  and  public  meeting;  as 
much  extension  of  the  electoral  franchise  as  seems 
warranted  was  accomplished;  and  public  opinion,  as 
voiced  in  the  newspapers  and  magazines,  was  wield- 
ing ui  increased  and  constantly  increasii^  influence. 
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'  Oq  this  point  the  "Japan  Times"  says:  "Ko  one 
who  goes  into  the  conntiy  and  compares  the  present 
degiee  of  the  people's  politacal  education  with  what 
it  was  ten  years  ago,  can  fail  to  be  struck  by  the 
immense  progress  achieved  during  that  interval." 

In  the  second  place,  the  character  of  the  two 
Houses  of  the  Imperial  Diet  has  greatly  impioved. 
The  inexperienced  have  given  way  to  the  experi. 
enoed,  the  ignorant  to  the  intelligent;  so  that,  after 
six  elections,  the  personnel  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  of  a  much  better  quality,  and  the  House 
of  Peers  has  been  quickened  by  the  infusion  of 
new  blood.  Experience,  as  usual,  has  been  a  good 
teacher. 

In  the  third  place,  the  Cabinet,  theoretically  re- 
sponsible to  the  Emperor  because  appointed  by  bim 
on  his  own  sole  authority,  is  practically  responsible 
to  the  Imperial  Diet  and  must  command  the  support 
of  a  majority  of  that  body.  Hereafter  it  would  seem 
that  dissolution  of  the  Diet  is  not  likely  to  occur  as 
often  as  dissolution  of  the  Cabinet. 

The  one  weak  point  in  this  situation  is  that, 
although  the  principle  of  party  calnnebi  is  thus  es- 
tablished, its  practical  application  is  difficult  of  re^- 
zation,  simply  because  there  are  no  true  political 
parties  in  Japan.  There  are  many  so-called  "par- 
ties," which  are  really  only  factions,  bound  together 
by  personal,  class,  geographical,  or  mercantile  ties, 
and  without  distinctive  principles.  One  "party" 
is  actually  Count  Okuma's  following;  another  ia 
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Count  Itf^ki's;  another  is  called  "the  business 
men's  party";  another  is  composed  of  politicians  of 
tiie  Northeast;  and  another  tries  to  maintain  the  old 
clan  alliances.* 

But  it  is,  nevertheless,  true  Uiat  "Japan  is  at 
length  passing  out  of  the  epoch  of  persons  and  en- 
tering the  era  of  principles,"  when,  of  course,  will 
speedily  come  the  development  of  parties.  It  is  not, 
perhaps,  strange  that  the  personality  of  the  great 
statesmen  who  made  New  Japan  possible  has  been 
felt  for  BO  long  a  time,  nor  that  the  able  men  of  the 
rising  generation  have  begun  to  chafe  a  little  under 
the  prolonged  control  of  those  older  statesmen.  But, 
as  the  "Japan  Times"  says,  "the  conflict  between 
the  old  and  the  new  elements  of  political  power,  the 
so-called  clan  statesmen  and  the  party  politicians, 
has  been  so  far  removed  that  the  time  is  already  in 
sight  when  the  country  will  see  them  working  har- 
moniotisly  under  the  same  banner  and  with  the 
same  platform."  Such  is  apparently  the  case  in  the 
Seiyukwai,  Marquis  Ito's  new  party,  oi^anized  in 
1900,  the  closing  year  of  the  first  decade  of  Japanese 
constitutionalism.  And  this  problem  of  political 
parties  is  the  great  one  to  be  solved  in  the  second 
period  of  constitutional  government  in  Japan. 

We  may,  therefore,  conclude  that  the  working  of 
tiie  new  system  of  government  has,  on  the  whole, 
been  satisfactory.  We  must  acknowledge,  with  the 
"Japan  Mail,"  that  "it  would  be  alt(^ther  eitrava- 

*  Sm  Appeodix. 
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gant  to  expect  that  Japan's  new  constitutional  gar- 
ments shonld  fit  her  perfectly  from  the  first  They 
are  too  laige  for  her.  She  has  to  grow  into  them, 
and  of  course  tibe  process  is  destined  to  be  more 
or  lefis  awkward."  We  must  agree  with  Marquis 
Ito,  the  author  of  the  Constitution,  not  only  that 
there  has  been  the  ezperimeatal  period,  but  also  tiiat 
"  excellent  results  have  thus  far  been  obtained,  when 
it  is  remembered  how  sudden  has  been  the  transition 
from  feudalism  to  representative  institutions."  We 
ought,  indeed,  to  bear  in  mind,  that,  when  Uie  Con- 
stitution was  promulgated,  Japan  was  only  eighteen 
years  out  of  feudalism  and  twenty-one  years  out  of 
military  despotism ;  so  that,  by  both  the  Oriental  and 
Hie  Occidental  reckoning.  New  Japan  had  only  just 
come  "of  age"  politically.  She  seems,  therefore, 
deserring  of  the  greatest  credit  for  the  ptognea  of 
the  first  decade  of  constitutionalism. 
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Parties "  (Transactions  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,  ToL  xzz. 
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CHAPTER  X 
LOOAL  SELF-GOVERNMENT 

Ouium  or  Topiot:  Lockl  fOTernment  luder  faadaliim; 
pariodt  of  mod«m  local  lelf-goTenimeiit ;  gndiul  d«T«lopment 
tberein ;  pref«ctDr>l  asHmblie*  i  cuididatsi  and  electon  ;  itanding 
committee ;  seuioni ;  btuineu ;  ipeaking ;  petitioiu ;  haw  bilU 
become  Uwi;  powcn  ol  prefeotnnl  Miembliei,  theoretical  and 
practical!  reiidentt  tmd  citiMDi  of  dtiet,  town*,  and  TiUageij 
right!  and  dnties  of  dtfzeiu;  administratioii  In  city,  town,  and 
TilUge ;  city  council ;  town  and  Tillage  official! ;  citjr  aatembljr ; 
asMioblTmen ;  powen  of  city  aisembly ;  town  or  Tillage  t!!embl7 ; 
special  proTiBiani  for  towns  and  Tillagea;  administration  of  teni- 
torin;  pacification  of  Formosa;  colonial  government;  policy'  in 
Tormoia ;  political  frogma  in  Japan. — Bibliogmpbr. 

WE  have  already  uoted  incidentally  in  pre- 
ceding chapters  aome  of  the  steps  in  the 
developmeDt  of  local  self-^oTcmment  in 
Japan;  and  now  we  must  treat  that  subject  more 
particularly.  First  it  is  well  to  obserre  in  passing 
that  the  steps  from  feudalism  to  local  aetf-goTcm- 
ment  were  not  so  difficult  aa  might  he  imt^ined;  for 
imder  the  feudal  system  local  government  by  clans 
had  prevailed.^  And  yet  when  feudalism  was  abol- 
ished, the  leconstmction  of  local  goremment  was 
entered  upon  slowly  and  cautiously  in  order  to  mini- 
mize jealousies  and  other  obstacles. 

1  See  Talnable  papers  bj  Simmons  and  Wigmore  in  Transactiona 
Asiatic  Societj  of  Japan,  toI.  six.  pp.  87-270,  and  toI,  xx.,  Bnpplf 
ment,  part  i.,  pp.  il-W. 
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Wigmore,  in  his  articles  ^  on  this  subject,  divides 
the  period  from  1867  to  1889  into  two  parts  (1867- 
1878  and  1878-1889),  and  explains  as  follows:  "The 
former  was  occupied  with  testing  the  capacity  of  the 
people  for  self-government;  the  latter  with  extend- 
ing to  them  a  larger  and  larger  measure  of  power, 
and  in  advancing  towards  a  proper  degree  of  decen- 
tralizatioa."  As  he  wrote  in  1890,  he  was  just  at 
the  beginning  of  the  third  period,  what  he  himself 
calls  "a  new  period,"  during  which  local  self- 
gOTemment,  under  the  new  constitutional  rigime, 
was  to  be  still  further  expanded  in  the  line  of 
popular  privileges. 

After  the  Shogunate  fell,  but  before  feudalism 
was  formally  abolished,  that  is,  from  1867  to  1871, 
the  chiefs  of  the  clans  were  allowed  to  continue 
their  administratiou  of  local  affairs  under  the  title 
of  chi-kanji  (local  governor).  But  when  feudalism 
was  formally  abolished  in  1871,  these  feudal  lords 
were  retired  on  annuities;  their  fiefs  (263  in  number) 
were  incorporated,  regardless  of  former  geographical 
and  feudal  boundaries,  and  with  regard  for  conven- 
ience of  administration  by  the  central  government, 
into  72  Ken  and  ^  Fu;  and  outsiders  were  largely 
appointed  to  the  position  of  governor  in  these  new 
local  governments.  The  first  attempts  on  the  part 
of  the  central  government  to  consult  local  public 
opinion  were  by  means  of  meetings  of  the  local  offi- 
cials; but  the  people  were  gradually  allowed,  in 
1  See  "Nation,"  toI.  U.  (1800). 
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rather  an  informal  and  limited  way,  to  have  a  voice 
in  certain  matters.  In  1878,  hoveyer,  as  we  have 
seen,  prefectural  assemblies,  the  members  of  which 
should  be  chosen  by  popiilar  election,  were  estab- 
lished; and  just  ten  years  later  a  law  extending  local 
self-government  to  cities,  towns,  and  villages  waB 
enacted,  to  go  into  effect  in  1889.  And  these  two 
^enoies  of  looal  self-government  in  Japan  are  worthy 
of  a  little  study. 

The  Japanese  Kejihwai  and  Fukwai  correspond,  iu 
general,  with  an  American  State  legislature,  but 
differ  in  many  respects,  because  they  are  part  of  a 
centralized  national  administration.  They  are  "to 
counsel  about  the  budget  of  expenses  to  be  met  by 
local  taxation,  and  about  the  manner  of  collecting 
such  taxes."  The  membeiB  are  elected  in  each  Ken 
or  Fa  according  to  the  population,  at  the  rate  of 
1  member  for  each  20,000  people.  Each  electoral 
district  may  also  elect  yobi~in  (reserve  members), 
twice  the  number  of  regular  members.  Ab  their 
name  indicates,  they  are  to  take  the  places  of  regular 
membera  who  may  for  any  reason  be  unable  to  serve. 
It  is,  therefore,  unlikely  that  there  would  ever  be  a 
vacancy  to  be  filled  by  a  special  election;  for  each 
member  has  two  "substitutes  "  ready  to  step  into  his 
vacant  place  1  The  term  of  service  covers  4  years ; 
but  half  of  the  members  retire  every  2  years.  Each 
member  receives  an  emolument  of  1  yen  per  diem 
during  the  session,  and  travelling  expenses. 

A  candidate  for  representative  in  a  prefectural  as- 
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•emUy  most  be  over  26  yean  of  age,  a  pezmanent 
reaidettt  of  that  K»n  or  At,  and  be  pajiiig  an  atmnal 
land-tax  of  mote  than  10  j/tn,  Voten  in  aach  an  j 
eleotioD  moBt  be  orer  20  yean  of  age,  permanent 
rendenta  of  that  Km  or  Fu,  and  be  paying  annual 
land-taxes  of  more  than  6  y<».  There  are  about 
2,000,000  Toteis  in  all. 

From  among  tiie  memben,  the  aseemblj  elects  a 
"standing  committee  of  from  five  to  seven  penons," 
who  serre  for  a  period  of  two  years.     They  remain 
in  the  capital  throughout  the  year,  to  give  advice     t 
when  tiie  QoTemor  asks  it  about  the  manner  and      I 
order  of  carrying  out  the  enactments  of  the  assemUy      I 
and  about  the  payment  of  eztraordinuy  expense.     A 
member  of  this  committee  receives  "  from  30  yen  to 
80  y«fi  per  month,  and  travelling  ezpenaes." 

The  ordinary  annual  session  of  an  assembly  opens 
some  time  in  November  and  oontdnaes  for  not  more  | 
than  80  days.  But  the  Governor  has  power  to  call 
a  special  session  aud  to  suspend  an  assembly;  while 
Uie  power  to  prorc^ue  an  assembly  rests  with  tha 
Minister  of  State  for  Home  Affairs. 

Elaoh  session  of  an  assembly  is  formally  "  opened  " 
by  the  Governor;  and  the  business  to  come  before 
the  assembly  is  presented  in  lulls  originating  with 
bim  and  his  subordinates.  At  any  time,  when  a 
member  of  the  assembly  wishes  explanations  ooneem- 
ing  any  matter  within  the  purview  of  the  assembly,  i 
tiie  GoventHT  (ur  his  r^tresentative  must  explain.  In  I 
fact,  snoh  (rf&cials  may  speak  at  any  time,  provided     I 
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they  do  not  iutemtpt  the  speech  of  a  member;  but 
the  J  have  no  Tote. 

When  a  member  wishes  to  address  the  assemblj,    . 
be  rises,  calls  oat  "OiehS"  (Chainnan),  and  gives 
the  number  of  his   seat.     When   the  chairman   has 
recc^nized  him  by  repeating  that  number,  he  "has 
the  floor."* 

If  other  matters,  besides  those  included  in  the 
**  ori^nal  bUl(8) "  pf  the  Governor,  seem  to  at  least 
two  members  to  warrant  discussion,  they  present 
these  matters  in  the  form  of  petitions;  and  if  the 
assembly  grants  permission,  Uiese  petitions  may  be 
discussed,  like  bills. 

No  lull  becomes  a  law  until  it  has  been  signed  by 
the  Governor.  If  the  latter  does  not  agree  with  a 
bill,  he  may  appeal  to  the  Department  of  Home 
Affairs,  where  it  will  be  finally  decided. 

If  we  now  endeavor  to  measure  the  extent  and 
limitations  of  the  power  of  a  Japanese  prefectural 
assembly,  we  may  say  that  in  theory  a  Kenkwai  or 
a  Fu^wai  is  by  no  means  entirely  independent  of  the 
central  government,  nor  does  it  possess  absolute  con- 
trol of  the  matters  of  its  own  Ken  or  Fa.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  in  all  cases  the  final  ratification  or  de- 
cision rests  with  the  Governor  or  the  Department  of 
Home  Affairs.  The  latter  also  has  the  power  in  its 
own  hands  of  suspending  an  assembly  at  ita  discre- 
tion.     It  would   seem,   then,   that  theoretically  a 

o  (inoking  or  Mak: 
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Fukwai  or  a  Kenkwai  is  pretty  much  under  the  con- 
trol  of  the  central  government,  and  has  very  little 
real  power  of  its  own.  Its  nature  appears  more  like 
that  of  an  elective  advisory  hoard  than  of  a  legisla- 
tive hody. 

But,  in  practice  and  in  fact,  a  wise  Qovemor, 
though  he  is  an  appointive  officer  of  the  central  gov- 
ernment, does  not  often  put  himself  in  opposition  to 
puhlic  opinion,  unless  it  be  a  case  of  the  greatest 
importance ;  and  the  Department  of  Home  Affaire  is 
loath  to  exercise  authority  unless  it  is  absolutely 
necessary.  The  central  government  holds  the  power 
to  control  these  assemblies  if  it  should  be  necessary; 
but  it  also  respects  puhlic  opinion,  and  allows  local 
self-government  as  far  as  possible.^ 

The  extension  of  local  self-government  to  cities, 
towns,  and  villages  (thi,  eho,  and  son)  led  to  the  in- 
troduction into  the  Japanese  language  of  several 
special  terms,  likejUmin  (resident)  and  komin  (citi- 
zen), and  to  a  careful  distinction  between  the  respec- 
tive rights  and  duties  of  the  two.     The  "residents  " 

1  The  principle  of  local  lelf-gOTemment  hu  been  moat  aignsllj 
upheld  in  one  ioatance  hj  the  Imperial  JapaneBe  goTemment. 
Recentlj  the  Gorernor  of  Qamma  Prefecture,  in  the  face  of  the 
public  opinion  of  that  tection,  gare  penniition  for  the  re-eitablUh- 
ment  of  the  i^item  of  liceuaed  iromorality.  laaamuch  ai  the 
people  of  that  prefectnre  have  alwaja  taken  great  pride  in  the 
fact  that  their  tection  wai  an  oatiB  in  the  deaert,  the;  raiBed  a 
great  ttorm,  and  accnied  tlie  Governor  of  baring  lent  himself  to 
apeculaton.  Whether  or  not  thiB  acctuation  wa<  trae,  the  Minister 
of  Home  AOairt  so  far  respected  local  opinion  as  to  reroke  the  per- 
misaion  granted  bj  the  GoTenior  and  to  remoTe  the  latter  from 
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of  a  city  [town  or  village]  include  "all  those  vho 
hare  their  residence  in  the  city  [town  or  village], 
without  distinctioa  of  sex,  age,  color,  nationality,  or 
condition  in  life.  A  "citizen,"  however,  most  he 
**an  independent  male  peison,"  that  is,  one  who  has 
completed  his  twenty -fifth  year  and  has  a  household; 
he  must  be  "a  subject  of  the  empire  and  in  the  en- 
joyment of  his  civil  rights  " ;  and  for  two  years  he 
must  have  been  a  resident  of  the  given  local  division, 
must  have  contributed  toward  its  common  burdens, 
and  must  have  paid  therein  a  "  national  land-tax  of 
2  or  more  yen  in  other  direct  national  taxes."  The 
rights  of  a  citizen  over  and  above  his  rights  as  a  resi- 
dent are  simply  but  comprehensively  stated.  They 
consist  in  the  privilege  of  votjing  in  the  local  elec- 
tions, and  of  eligibility  to  Ui'a  honorary  ofBoes. 
There  is,  however,  a  slight  qualification  of  this 
seemingly  universal  citizen  suffrage.  Those  whose 
citizenship,  for  reasons  to  be  given  later,  is  sus- 
pended, and  "those  who  are  in  actual  military  or 
naval  service, "  are  disfranchised.  Companies,  how- 
ever, and  "other  juristic  peisons"  are  entitled  to  the 
suffr^e  on  similar  conditions  with  individuals.' 

But  when  we  come  to  consider  the  duties  of  a  citi- 
zen, we  find  peculiar  conditions.  The  citizen  of  a 
Japanese  city,  town,  or  village,  is  under  obligation 

1  Baron  Keatftro  Kaneko  bu  been  elected  a  member  of  tbe  CitT' 
Council  (of  TdVto)  u  repreientatiTe  of  tbe  flnl^lait  tax'^Mijert 
in  KoJiDucbi  Eu.  It  inaf  be  added  that  th«  Nippon  Tfiwn  KiraiibA 
(Japan  Hail  SUamibip  Company)  U  tbe  only  flnt«laM  taz^iajar 
in  that  ward,  and  the  Baron  lecured  tbe  one  TOt«. 
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to  fill  aoy  tumomy  ofiSce  to  which  he  may  he  elected 
or  appointed;  and  exoept  for  certain  specified  rea- 
sons  be  cannot  decline  official  serrice  without  being 
"eubjected  to  Baspension  of  citizenship  for  from  three 
to  six  yean,  together  with  an  additional  levy,  during 
the  same  period,  of  from  one-eij^th  to  one-qoarter 
more  than  his  ordiiuiry  share  of  contribution  to 
the  ci^  expenditure. "  Here  is  compolsory  **  pabUe 
spirit "  I  On  the  whole,  oitizenBhip  seems  to  be  re- 
garded more  as  a  duty  than  as  a  privilege ;  and  the 
citizens  best  qiialified  to  fill  official  positioufl  of  trust 
would  find  it  much  more  difBoult  than  in  America 
to  ''keep  out  of  politics." 

The  administration  of  local  affairs  in  oi^,  town, 
or  village  is  more  or  lees  centralized.  In  tiia  cities 
the  origination  and  the  administration  of  the  local 
laws  devolves  upon  a  "  ci^  council " ;  and  in  the 
towns  and  the  villages,  upon  certain  chiefs  uid  their 
deputies. 

A  city  council  consists  of  a  mayor,  his  depu^, 
and  a  certain  number  of  honorary  councilmen.  The 
mayor  is  appointed  directly  by  the  Emperor  from 
among  three  candidates  previously  selected  1^  the 
city  assembly,  a  body  to  be  described  later.  The 
deputy-mayor  and  councilmen  are  elected  by  the  city 
assembly.  The  councilmen  hold  office  for  four  years, 
but  half  of  them  retire  every  two  years.  In  the  case 
of  a  very  large  city  it  is  permissible  to  divide  the 
city  into  Ku  (wards),  each  with  its  own  chief  and 
deputy  and  even  council  and  assembly.     The  func- 
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tims  of  a  eitf  ooimoil  include  the  preparatioD  of 
busineM  for  the  city  aaBemblj  and  the  execution 
of  the  deeisioOB  of  the  assembly;  the  administratoon 
of  the  citf  revenue,  and  the  carrying  oat  of  the 
budget  voted  by  the  aasembly ;  and  general  auperin- 
tendence  of  city  a£Eain. 

In  towns  or  villages  these  dutaes  devolve  upon 
the  mayors  and  deputies,  who  are  elected  by  the  town 
or  vill^^  aasembly  from  amoi^  the  local  citizens. 

The  city  assembly,  already  mentioned,  is  a  popular 
TepieaentatiTe  body.  The  nmnber  of  membeis  varies, 
in  proportion  to  the  population,  from  thirty  to  sixty; 
and  the  membership  is  divided  into  three  classes, 
elected  by  three  classes  of  voters,  according  to  the 
amount  of  taxes  pud  by  the  electois  to  the  city. 
The  object  of  this  division,  copied  from  the  Prus- 
sian system  of  local  government,  seems  to  be  to  give 
the  highest  tax-payeis  a  power  and  a  representation 
greater  than  what  &ey  might  secure  by  mere  propor- 
tion of  numbers.^ 

The  assemUjmen  hold  ofiBce  for  six  yeais,  are 
eligible  for  re-eleotion,  and,  like  the  eouucilmen, 
draw  no  salary,  but  receive  "compensation  for  the 
actual  expenaes  needed  for  the  discharge  of  their 
dutdes."  The  assemblymen  go  out  in  rotation  every 
two  yean. 

The  principal  matters  to  be  decided  by  the  ci^ 
assembly,  besides  the  election  of  certain  city  ofGcials 
by  secret  ballot,   are  as  follows:   the  making  and 
>  See  note  at  bottom  of  page  WK 
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altering  of  city  by-laws  and  regulations;  the  voting 
of  Uie  budget  and  all  matters  involving  expense;  the 
modes  of  imposing  and  collecting  all  kinds  of  taxes; 
tiie  incurring  of  a  new  liability  or  the  relinqQisbment 
of  an  acquired  right;  the  modes  of  management  of 
city  properiij  and  establishmenta ;  etc. 

The  constitution  of  a  town  or  village  assembly  is 
also  based  upon  the  population,  aooording  to  a  fixed 
ratio.  Bat  in  the  grouping  of  electors  according  to 
the  amount  of  taxes  paid,  there  are  only  two  classes. 
The  rules,  powers,  and  functions  of  a  town  or  vil* 
lage  assembly  correspond  exactly  to  those  of  the  city 
assembly. 

There  are,  in  tlie  case  of  towns  and  villages,  two 
provisions  which  are  not  necessary  in  the  case  of 
oitiefl.  One  provision  prescribes  a  method  by  which 
two  or  more  towns  or  vilU^es,  by  mutual  agreement 
and  with  the  permission  of  the  superintending  au- 
thority, may  form  a  union  for  the  common  adminis- 
tration of  affairs  that  are  common  to  them.  The 
other  provision  prescribes  that,  by  a  town  or  village 
by-law,  decided  upon  by  the  dun  council,  "  a  small 
town  or  village  may  substitute  for  the  town  or  vil- 
lus assembly  a  general  m«eting  of  aU  citizen*  havmy 
tuffrage."  This  appears  to  be  an  imitation,  in  t^eoiy 
at  least,  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  town  meeting  and 
village  assembly. 

The  privileges  of  local  self-^vemment  are  ex- 
tended to  all  parts  of  the  empire  except  Hokkaido    J 
and  Formosa,  which  are  administered  as  **  territories  "    I 
■... ,., Google 
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bj  the  central  goTernment.  In  HokkaidS,  moreorer, 
a  Bmall  meofiuie  of  local  admimstratioD  has  been 
gianted,  and  this  will  be  enlarged  as  rapidly  as 
poBsible.  Bat  JapaneBe  rule  in  Fonnoea  is  worthy 
of  special  consideration,  because  it  is  iUostratiTe  of 
what  Japan  can  do  in  bringing  enemies  under  her 
JDiisdiction  into  harmony  with  her  govemment. 
Japanese  colonial  govenunent  in  Formosa  may  be 
called  a  success. 

When  Formosa  ^  was  ceded  by  China  to  Japan  in 
1895,  it  was  well  understood  that  the  Japanese  had 
no  easy  task  in  pacifying  the  Chinese,  oivilizing  the 
saT^s,  and  thus  bringing  the  beautiful  isle,  with 
its  great  resources,  under  cultivation  and  proper  re- 
stntint.  But,  by  a  wise  combination  of  military  force 
and  civil  government,  Japan  has  aohieved  a  remark- 
able success. 

At  first,  for  a  brief  period,  Formosan  affairs  were 
under  a  separate  department  of  State,  that  of  Coloni- 
zatioQ;  but  when  administrative  economy  and  re- 
form were  demanded,  this  department  was  abolished, 
and  the  Govemor-General  of  Formosa,  appointed  by 
the  Emperor  upon  recommendation  of  the  Cabinet, 
was  made  directly  responsible  to  the  Cabinet.  At 
first,  of  course,  mistakes  were  made,  and  a  great  deal 
of  incapacity  and  corruption  manifested  themselves 
in  official  circles.  But,  by  a  gradual  weeding  out 
of  the  incompetent  and  the  dishonest,  the  civil  ser- 
vice has  been  greatly  improved.     Especially  in  deal- 

■  "  The  Illuid  of  Fonnota  "  (Davidton)  ii  inTkliubla. 
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ing  with  opiam  smoking  and  foot-binding  among 
the  Chinese  has  the  Japanese  goyemment  shown 
remarkable  tact.  And  it  has  also  encouraged  local 
administratioQ  among  the  natives  to  the  extent  of 
employing  them  in  subordinate  positions  where  they 
can  be  Irained  for  future  usefulness. 

The  general  policy  of  Japan  in  Formoaa  has  been 
stated  succinctly  by  Coant  Kabayama:  "Subjagate 
it  from  one  side  by  force  of  arms,  and  then  confer 
on  the  subjugated  portion  the  benefits  of  civil  gov- 
ernment." It  is  the  expressed  determination  to 
make  Formosa,  "body,  soul,  and  spirit,"  a  part  of 
their  empire;  and  reliable  testimony  shows  that  they 
are  making  a  success  of  their  labors.* 

We  have  now  noticed  the  chief  features  of  local 
self-government  as  applied  in  Japan  to  prefectures, 
counties,  cities,  towns,  and  Tillages.  Although  there 
are  many  enactments  against  which  the  democratic 
ideas  of  Americana  would  revolt,  the  system  is  cer- 
tainly well  adapted  to  the  present  needs  and  capabili- 
ties of  Japan.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  Japan's 
political  institutions  have  been  developed,  since  the 
Restoration  of  1868,  from  the  top  downward.  In 
Japan  the  people  are  conservative,  and  the  govern- 
ment is  prc^ressive;  and  the  people  are  simply 
under  the  necessity  of  growing  up  to  political  privi- 
leges that  are  gradually  bestowed  upon  them.  And 
we  may  feel  assured  that,  as  the  people  show  them- 
selves capable  of  exercising  power,  their  privil^eB 
'  See  Appendix. 
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Till  be  gradoallj  eztended.  We  shoold  not  find 
fault  with  Japan,  because  in  only  a  few  years  sbe 
has  not  leaped  into  the  enjoyment  of  political  privi- 
leges which  the  English  and  Amerioan  people  ob- 
tained only  after  centnri^  of  slow  and  often  bloody 
development;  bat  we  should  congratulate  Japan, 
because  by  peaceful  measures  she  has  gradually  re  - 
moved  herself  entirely  out  of  the  pale  of  Oriental 
absolutism,  beyond  even  despotic  Russia,  and  may 
be  classed  with  her  model,  Germany. 
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JAPAN  AS  A  WORLD  POWER 

OoTLiHa  or  Topics  :  SUndardi  of  world  poner ;  comcripdon ; 
draft  uid  exemption ;  urnf ;  vmi  and  ammiinicion ;  offlcen  of  th« 
armj ;  navj ;  types  of  Japaneie  war-vessels ;  coal  lupplj ;  "  Blae- 
jacket  Spirit";  Japan  aa  a  sea  power;  growth  of  cosmopolitan 
spirit  1  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance,  —  uatnrkl,  guaroDtee  of  peace, 
confession  of  England's  weakness,  admission  of  Japan's  atreagtli ; 
Japan's  responsibility ;  meaning  for  Christianity;  the  Unit«d  State* 
a  silent  partner. — BibUograpfaj. 

IT  ia  a  sad  commentary  on  the  present  standards 
of  ciTilization  that  a  consideration  of  Japan  as 
a  world  power  requires  special  attention  to 
military  and  naval  affairs.  It  is  rather  a  strange 
coincidence  that  it  was  not  until  little  Japan  in  1894 
showed  that  she  could  easily  overcome  immense  China 
that  the  "  Great  Powers "  were  willing  to  revise 
their  treaties  with  her  on  terms  of  equality  and  ad- 
mit her  to  the  comity  of  nations.  And  it  is  another 
strange  coincidence  that  it  was  the  Boxer  troubles 
which  gave  Japan  another  opportunity  to  display  the 
eificiency  of  her  military  and  naval  organizations,  and 
win  such  laurels  side  by  side  with  troops  of  the  other 
''Powers,"  that  Great  Britain,  the  mightiest  of  them 
all,  abandoned  her  time-honored  policy  of  "  splendid 
isolation"  and  sought  Japan's  assistance  by  means 
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of  the  Anglo-Japaneae  Alliance.  It  ia  not,  howeTei, 
to  be  imagined  that  Great  Britain  OTerlooked  or  ig^ 
nored  Japan's  other  elements  of  power ;  but  it  is  quite 
eyident  that  the  latter's  military  and  naval  eflacienoy 
made  a  great  impression  on  the  former.  Therefore 
it  is  our  duty,  having  considered  Japan's  geographical, 
industrial,  commercial,  social,  historical,  and  political 
features,  to  take  up  now  her  polemic  ability. 

The  Japanese  army  and  navy  are  created  Etnd  sus- 
tained, as  to  personnel,  by  a  conscription  system, 
quite  like  that  of  Germany.  Theoretically,  "  all 
males  between  the  full  ages  of  17  and  40  years,  who 
are  Japanese  subjects,  shall  be  liable  to  conscrip- 
tion."' This  period  is,  moreover,  divided  up  aa 
follows:  (1)  Active  service  vrith  the  colors,  for  8 
years  in  the  anny  and  4  years  in  the  navy,  by  those 
who  have  "  attained  the  full  age  of  20  years  " ;  so 
Ihat  those  who  are  between  17  and  20  are  apparently 
exempt  except  "  in  time  of  war  or  other  emergency  " ; 
(2)  First  Reserve  term,  of  4  years  in  the  army  and 
3  years  in  the  navy,  "by  such  as  have  completed 
their  service  with  the  colors " ;  (3)  Second  Reserve 
term  of  6  years,  "  by  diose  who  have  completed  their 
service  in  the  First  Reserves  " ;  and  (4)  Service  in 
the  Territorial  Army  for  the  remaining  years  by  those 
who  have  completed  the  preceding  term.  But  the  last 
tivee  services  are  merely  nominal,  as  the  First  and 
Second  Reserves  and  the  Territorial  Army  are  ordi- 
nuily  called  ont  only  for  drill  once  a  year  and  are 

>  QooteUoiM  from  Begnlmtiont. 
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moHlized,  in  order, "  in  time  of  war  or  of  emeigenc^." 
Therefore  the  actaal  service  in  barracks  is  generally 
only  8  years. 

A  very  thoroQgh  method  of  drafting  carries  into 
effect  these  proTisions,  and  would  make  more  than 
200,000  young  men  annually  liable  to  serrice.  But, 
as  tiiis  is  a  much  lai^r  number  than  the  govermnent 
could  possibly  care  for,  or  would  need  in  times  of 
peace,  there  is  a  "  sweeping  system  of  exemptions " 
that  brings  the  number  of  conscripts  down  within 
practical  limits.  This  system  takes  into  account 
phjTsical  conditions,  educational  courses,  indiTidual 
and  family  necessities,  official  duties,  business  re- 
quirements, etc.  Even  then  the  number  of  those 
avulable  who  pass  the  examination  is  too  large,  so 
that  it  is  reduced  by  lot.  Those  who  are  finally  en- 
rolled are  divided  up  among  the  various  lines  of 
service  according  to  physique,  former  occupation  and 
attfdnments.  "  Conscripts  for  active  naval  service 
shall  be  selected  from  youths  belonging  to  the  sear- 
coast  or  inanluT  districts."  The  term  of  active  service 
is  computed  from  December  1  of  each  year ;  so  that 
the  days  just  preceding  or  following  ~tbat  day  are 
busy  ones  for  those  who  are  either  giving  new  con- 
scripts  a  fine  send-off  or  welcoming  home  those  whose 
terms  have  expired. 

Japan  la  divided,  for  military  purposes,  into  seven 
districts,  each  of  which  is  occupied  by  a  division.  The 
headquarters  of  these  districts  are  located,  respec- 
tively, at  TSkyo,  Sendai,  N^oya,  Osaka,  Hiroshima, 
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Kumamoto,  and  Sapporo.  There  is  also  the  Imperial 
Guard,  with  headquarters,  of  course,  at  Tokyo:  they 
are  to  be  distinguished  from  other  soldiers  by  having 
a  red  instead  of  a  yellow  band  around  the  cap,  and 
ate  "  a  picked  corps,"  who  present  a  very  fine  appear- 
ance. The  war-footing  of  the  Japanese  army  exceeds 
500,000  men,  and  its  peace-footing  is  almost  200,000 : 
these  figures  take  account  only  of  combatants.  The 
discipline,  courage,  and  endurance  of  the  Japanese 
army  have  been  clearly  exhibited  aide  by  side  with 
the  troops  of  Occidental  nations  in  China,  and  have 
suffered  naught  by  oompariaon.  The  army  has  been 
called  "  the  most  formidable  mobile  land  force  in  iba 
Far  East,  indeed  in  the  whole  of  Asia,"  and  "  the 
best  army  in  the  world,  for  its  size."  And  the  re- 
markable mEuiner  in  which  the  various  parts  of  the 
service  cooperate  and  smoothly  carry  out  the  general 
plans  has  won  the  admiration  of  capable  critics.' 

The  gnus  for  the  artillery  service  used  to  he  pur- 
chased abroad,  but  are  now  chiefly  manufactured  in 
Osaka.  There  is  an  excellent  arsenal  in  the  Koishi- 
kawa  District  of  T6^o ;  it  la  on  part  of  the  site  of  the 
magnificent  yaikiki  (mansion)  of  the  Prince  of  Mito, 
vhose  beantiful  garden  still  remains  a  dehght  to  all 
visitors.  This  arsenal  is  where  the  once  &mou3 
Marata  rifle  was  formerly  manufactured ;  hut  that 
baa  been  superseded  by  the  "80th  Year"  (of  Meiji) 
ride;  and  both  of   these  are  Japanese  inventions. 

'  For  itatiitici  and  other  informatiOD  coaceming  the  army  and 
tiw  iMTf ,  we  Appendix. 
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The  arsenal  is  also  tomii^  out  ammmiitdon  at  the 
ordinaiy  rate  of  a  miUioD  rounds  a  da^. 

According  to  the  Constitution,  the  Emperor  "  has 
the  supreme  command  of  the  army  and  the  navy"; 
and  under  him  come  the  Minister  of  War,  the  actual 
Commander-in-Chief,  the  Chief  of  Staff,  the  generals 
and  other  ofScers  and  ofBoials  in  order.  The  Em- 
peror is  not  expected  to  take  command  in  person; 
hut  often  one  of  the  Imperial  Princes  ■will  act  as 
Conunander-in-Chief  in  the  field.  There  are  now 
only  two  hving  Field-Marshals,  Marquis  Yamf^ta 
and  Marquis  Oyama.  There  are  various  nchoola  for 
educating  and  training  the  officers  of  the  army  and 
the  navy. 

As  Japan  is  entirely  an  insular  nation,  the  impor- 
tance of  her  navy  cannot  be  over-estimated.  Even 
before  the  war  with  China,  the  Japanese  navy  had 
been  ra^udly  growing ;  and  it  showed  its  marked  ef- 
ficiency in  the  battles  of  the  Yaln  and  Wei-hw-wei 
(1894,  1895),  The  poa^ellum  plans  for  expansion 
have,  moreover,  emphasized  the  value  to. Japan  of 
sea-power;  and  the  programme  of  naval  expansion, 
in  spite  of  increased  burdens  of  taxation,  has  met 
comparatively  little  opposition.  For  purposes  of  ad- 
ministration, the  coast  of  Japan  is  divided  into  five 
naval  districts,  each  with  one  fort  which  is  a  first- 
class  naval  station.  These  stations  are  Yokosuka, 
Sure,  Saseho,  Maizum,  and  (to  be  established)  Mnro- 
ran.  The  navy  at  present  includes  battleships,  cruis- 
ers, ships  for  coast  defence,  gunboats,  torpedo  boats, 
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torpedo  catchers,  and  despatch  sliips.  Of  the  first 
four  kinds  there  are  two  or  three  classes  in  each; 
and  of  battleships  there  are  four  first-class  ones  of 
more  than  15,000  tons  each.  The  organization  of  the 
navy  is  similar  to  that  of  the  army :  below  the  Em- 
peror, who  is  nominallj'  in  supreme  command,  come 
the  Minister  of  the  Navy,  the  aotoal  Commander- 
in-Chief,  the  Chief  of  Staff,  the  admirals,  etc. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  two  or  three  points 
emphasized  by  Mr.  Arthur  Diosy.'  The  first  is  that 
"  Nelson's  own  plan,  as  valid  to-day  as  it  was  in  his 
lime,"  has  been  carried  out  in  the  types  of  vessels 
built  for  t^e  Japanese  fleet.  "  The  main  idea  prevail- 
ing in  tiieir  selection  is  the  defence  of  the  national 
interests  by  offaiaive  operations  against  the  enemy's 
fleets,"  but  "  at  no  very  great  distance  from  the  base 
of  operations  at  homa"  The  warships  of  Japan, 
therefore,  are  not  required  to  devote  so  much  space 
to  the  storage  of  coal  and  other  supplies  for  long 
voyages,  and  can  utilize  more  space  for  guns  and  re- 
serve ammunition,  or  can  be  built  smaller  and  *'  han- 
dier." It  is  in  this  way  that  *'  they  are  among  the 
swiftest  of  all  the  fighting  ships  afloat." 

The  second  point,  which  is  related  to  the  first,  is 
^t  Japan  "stands  in  the  foremost  rank  as  a  naval 
power,"  not  merely  on  account  of  the  number  and 
fighting  strength  of  her  ships,  the  efficiency  of  their 
officers  and  crews,  and  the  perfection  of  the  naval 
organization,  but  also  on  account  of  the  well-equipped 
»  "  The  New  Fw  Eait,"  chip.  tU. 
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dockyards  and  araenals  m  coavenient  locations,  and 
the  abundant  Bnpply  of  excellent  coal  in  easy  reach. 

The  third  point  concerns  what  Diosy  calls  the 
"Bl«6-)acket  Spirit,"  a  "scarcely  definable  aomething" 
that  ia  hard  to  describe  in  words,  but  that  shines  forth 
in  every  word  and  deed  of  the  officer,  the  sailor, 
the  marine,  —  the  etprU  de  corpt  of  the  personnel  of 
the  Japanese  navy.  This  spirit  he  finds  only  in  the 
British,  Japanese,  and  United  States  navies. 

And  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  tiie  same 
writer's  paragraph  of  summary  as  follows:  — 

"  Japan  possesses  all  the  elements  of  Sea-Fower : 
swift,  powerful  ships,  adapted,  to  the  work  they  are 
intended  for,  numeroas  good  harbors,  excellent  coal 
in  abundance,  capital  facilities  for  the  repair  of  her 
vessels,  and  the  necessary  plant,  constantly  augmented 
and  improved,  for  building  new  ones.  Her  naval  oi- 
ganizatioii  is  wise  and  elficient,  her  administrative  ser- 
vices  are  thorough  and  honest  j  her  naval  of&cers  are 
gallant,  dashing,  and  scientifically  trained,  and  the  arma- 
ment they  control  is  of  the  latest  and  best  pattern. 
Strong  in  ships,  strong  in  guns,  Japan  is  stronger  still  in 
the  factor  without  which  ships  and  guns  are  useless  — 
'  the  Man  behind  the  Gnn.' " ' 

Ten  years  ^o  it  was  improper  to  speak  of  Japan 
as  a  world  power ;  it  was  then  fitting  to  treat  of  her, 
as  Norman  did  in  one  chapter  of  his  "  Real  Japan," 
under  the  caption  of  "  Japan  as  an  Eastern  Power." 
But,  as  already  pointed  out,  it  was  her  overwhelming 

I  "Aaj  foreign  power  thftt  thould  Tentare  to  stuck  Japui  In 
beT  own  water*,  would  be  ftrangeljr  adriicd."  —  CRAMBBai^im. 
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defeat  of  China  that  at  leaat  expedited  her  formal 
and  nominal  recognition  in  the  comity'  of  nations. 
The  new  treaties  which  formulated  this  reoognitaon 
went  into  effect  in  1899,  from  which  date  it  may  be 
eminently  proper  to  begin  a  seyenth  period,*  that  of 
"Cosmopolitanism,"  in  the  history  of  New  Jf^n. 
And  by  Japan's  successes  in  the  second  war  with 
China  arising  out  of  the  Boxer  troubles,  she  con- 
firmed her  claim  to  recognition  as  a  world  power; 
and  this  recognition  was- completed  through  the 
Anglo-Japanese  Alliance' , of  ^902.  Not  many  yeai-s 
^  the  ideal  wai  still  eHeh  a  narrow  t^eme  as  "The 
Japan  of  the  Jap^sekV" ;  their  the  vision  widened  out 
so  as  to  include-"  The  fi^n  criE' Asia" ;  but  now  the 
horizon  is  unlimited*  andj^tends  to  **  The  Japan  of 
the  World."  Indee^lhe  Japanese  have  outgrown 
"Native  Japan,"  and  even  "Asiatic  Japan,"  into 
*' Cosmopolitan  Japan."  They  are  interested,  not 
only  in  national,  but  also  international,  problems. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  complete 
recognition  of  Japan  as  a  world  power  was  mani- 
fested in  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance.  This  is  the 
gnatest  political  event  of  1902,  ao  far  as  concerns 
dttectly  the  future  of  the  Orient  and  indirectly  the 
aSairs  of  the  Occident.  This  convention  between 
Great  Britain  and  Japan  caused  profound  surprise 
and  widespread  rejoicing,  and  in  Japan  particularly 
it  was  the  occasion  for  numerous  feasts,  even  in 
^'^ous  provincial  localities,  where  more  or  less  pro- 
1  See  p.  104. 
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fase  Belf'gratulatiou  w&a  the  order  of  the  day.     Bnt   I 
it  U  now  possible  to  take  a  calmer  view  of  the  sit- 
uation and  to  make  a  more  judicial  estimate  of  tlie 
importance  of  the  alliance. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  this 
formal  alliance  is  only  the  natoial  outcome  of  a 
community  of  interests  in  the  Far  East,  and  is  the 
natural  result  of  practical  coSperation  for  some  time 
past.  As  Count  Okuma  put  it,  they  (Great  Brit^ 
and  Japan)  have  been  allieB  in  effect  for  some  years; 
they  are  now  allies  in  name.  Indeed,  for  Beveial 
years  past  this  alliance  has  existed  in  spirit,  and  it 
has  now  merely  become  a  public  acknowledgment 
of  sympathy  and  similar  aims  in  policy  in  the  Far 
East.  This  alliance,  then,  is  not  artificial  or  com- 
pulsory, but  natural,  spontaneous,  and  voluatary. 

The  second  point  to  notice  is  that  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  Alliance  includes  the  greatest  power  each 
of  the  Occident  and  of  the  Orient.  This  alliance  is 
also  the  combination  of  two  of  the  greatest  naval 
powers,  as  well  as  two  great  military  powers  of  the 
world.  It  would  seem  likely,  therefore,  as  a  promi- 
nent Japanese  expressed  it,  *'  that  there  is  no  power 
or  combination  of  powers  t^at  could  make  head 
ag^nst  this  union  in  the  Far  East ;  the  attempt  would 
be  like  spitting  at  a  tiger."  The  Anglo-Japanese 
Allifince  is,  therefore,  a  guarantee,  of  the  very  fir^ 
quality,  of  peace  in  the  Orient,  and  of  just  dealings 
with  China  and  Korea. 

Anotlier  important  point  in  oonnecti<m  with  this   , 
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alliance  is  the  fact  tiiat  herein  Great  Britain  has 
abandoned,  has  broken  to  pieces,  her  traditional  pol- 
icy of  "splendid  isolation."  For  many  decades  die 
has  not  been  in  the  habit  of  contracting  alliances 
with  other  powers  in  carrying  oat  plans  to  advance 
her  own  interests.  The  fact,  therefore,  that  in  this 
case  she  has  seen  fit  to  depart  from  her  usual  policy 
is  a  positive  indication  that  the  situation  in  the  Far 
East  was  one  of  inuninent  peril  and  demanded  un- 
Qsual  precaution.  It  is  a  proof  that  Rumian  agres- 
sions were  no  mere  phantoms,  but  were  terribly  real 
and  threatening. 

And  the  fact  that;  when  Great  Britain  brolce  her 
policy  of  grand  isolation,  it  was  to  enter  into  alliuioe 
with  an  Oriental  rather  than  an  Occidental  power, 
is  also  one  of  great  significance.  It  proves  more 
effectively  than  folios  of  verbal  argument,  and  speaks 
oat  mora  loudly  than  a  thousand  tongues  could  tell, 
the  present  satisfactory  status  of  Japan.  The  in- 
aignificant,  "half-civilized"  country  of  a  few  years 
ago  is  now  "  on  the  same  lotus-blossom  "  with  Great 
Britain.  That  little  island-empire  of  the  Orient  is 
now  but  fifty  years  out  of  her  own  practically  com* 
plete  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  world;  she  is 
only  thirty  years  out  of  feudalism ;  she  has  been 
only  a  little  more  than  a  decade  in  constitutionalism 
and  parliamentary  government,  and  she  has  heea,  only 
a  few  years  in  the  comity  of  nations  by  virtue  of 
treaties  on  terms  of  equality ;  nevertheless,  she  has 
become  the  political  partner  of  that  inunense  island- 
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empire  which  stretches  iu  all  directions,  and  enciicleB 
the  globe  with  the  dnun-beat  of  her  garmons.  The 
huge  empire  on  whose  poBsessioua  the  aun  never  sets 
has  taken  as  its  fdly  the  small  empire  of  the  rising 

SQUI 

This  recognition  of  the  status  of  New  Japan  has 
been,  of  course,  a  matter  of  great  pride  and  rejoicing 
to  that  nation  and  therefore  a  source  of  encourage- 
ment to  continue  steadfast  in  the  paths  of  progress 
along  which  she  has  been  moving  so  rafddl;.'  It 
has  likewise  been  recognized  that  this  alliance  im- 
poses great  responsibilities  upon  Jc^ian,  if  she  would 
maintain  her  new  position.^  These  responsilnlities 
are  along  not  only  military,  naval,  political,  and 
commercial  lines,  but  also  along  social,  moral,  and 
religious  lines.  The  new  alliance  means  that  licen- 
tiousness, dishonesfy,  and  other  vices  should  not  be 
tolerated,  aod  that  ignorance,  superstition,  and  idol- 
atry should  not  be  allowed  to  thrive  among  a  people 
in  alliance  with  such  a  progressively  Christian  naUoa 
as  Great  Britain.  In  other  words,  this  alliance  should 
hasten  the  spread  of  the  Oospel  in  Japan. 

But  tiiis  aUiance  means  much  to  Christianity,  not 
merely  in  Japan,  but  over  all  the  Orient.     For  the 

1  "  JnpsD,  geographicall;  t6  the  migh^  continent  of  AtU  wluit 
Great  Britain  ii  to  the  continent  of  Europe;  Jftpan,  an  ItUnd 
people  with  all  the  itrength,  mental  and  pbyalcal,  that  la  the  heri- 
tage of  a  nation  cradled  on  the  lea ;  Japan,  bj  the  ueceuitiea  of 
her  environment  compelled  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  fea- 
power;  Japan,  in  «hort,  the  Britain  of  the  Orient  "—OlMT. 

*  The  flnt  alliance  of  a  white  nation  and  a  Tellow  natiom. 
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prime  objects  of  tbe  aUianoe  are  the  independence 
of  Korea  imd  the  integrity  of  the  Chinese  Emfoie; 
and  the  prime  effect  of  the  alliance  in  peac«  in  iha 
Orient  This  means  that  Rossian  aggressions  in 
China  and  Korea  will  he,  already  hare  been,  con- 
siderably checked,  and  that  Anglo-Saxon  and  Jap- 
anese influences  will  be  panunonnt  in  those  countries. 
And  all  'Uiis  means  that  Christian  missionary  work 
will  be  practically  unhindered,  unless  it  be  by  local 
and  spasmodic  prejudice;  and  that  the  word  will 
have  freer  coarse  and  be  glorified.  The  alliance 
of  the  first  nation  of  Christendom  with  a  largely 
Christianized  nation  like  Japan  cannot  fail  to  Chris- 
tianize the  Far  East. 

Finally,  one  significant  phase  of  the  Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance  is  the  fact  that,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
it  includes  the  United  States  of  America,  which  may 
be  called  a  "  silent  partner."  It  is  well  known  that 
Uie  couTention  was  shown  at  Washington  before  it 
was  promolgated,  and  that  it  was  heartily  approved 
by  our  government.  Practically,  therefore,  it  is,  in 
a  very  broad  sense,  an  AnglonJapaneae  Alliance. 
Certunly  our  interests  in  the  Far  East  have  been 
and  are  identical  with  those  of  Oieat  Britain  and 
Japan;  and  all  our  "moral  influence,"  at  least, 
should  be  exerted  toward  the  purposes  of  that  con- 
rention.  Indeed,  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  should 
mean  the  union  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  witli  Japan  to  maintain  in  the  Orient  the 
"open  door,"  not  merely  of  trade  and  conunerce, 
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but  of  ftll  social,  intellectual,  mor^  and  religious 
lefonns;  the  open  door,  not  of  material  civilization 
only,  but  also  of  tiie  gospel  of  Jesus  Ohrist.^ 
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>  Sereral  paragr^hi  are  here  repntlUhed,  bj  pennisilon,  from 
"  The  Standard,"  Chicago. 
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CHAPTER  Xn 
LEGAL    JAPAN 

OoTtntB  or  Topics:  Jmtice  in  Old  Japan;  new  codei;  Hat  of 
Mine;  crimes  «nd  puniibmenta;  conricU;  police;  arrett;  trials; 
court! ;  jndictary;  priRoni;  legalized  proititntion ;  crugade  againit 
locial  eril;  reicue  homes,  etc. — Regiitration.  —  TaxatioD.  —  For- 
eigners nnder  Jspaneae  law ;  reatricCJODi  npoa  them.  —  Leailng 
Und.  —  Hioes.  —  RailwaTs.  —  BankiDg/iniOTMice,  etc ;  Uoda  of  cor- 
paratioDi ;  foreign  auociations ;  Japanese  corporationi.  —  Foreign' 
en  in  bntioesi.  —  Bibliographj. 

THE  difference  between  Old  Japan  and  New 
Japan  is  quite  clearly  evident  when  one 
comes  to  the  study  of  law  and  jurispru- 
dence. It  would  be  very  misleading  to  affirm  that 
tile  administration  of  justice  was  a  farce ;  and  yet  so- 
called  legal  deciBiona  were  too  often  arbitrary  and 
tyranuicah  The  feudal  lords  were  too  much  inclined 
to  visit  summary  and  cruel  punishment  on  sUght  pre- 
text; and  altogether  too  few  were  the  men  like  Oijka, 
the  justice  and  wisdom  of  whose  decisions  won  for 
him  the  title  of  "  Japanese  Solomon."  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  was  in  Old  Japan,  rs  Wigmore  has 
abundantly  shown,^  "  a  legal  system,  a  body  of  clear 
and  consistent  rules,  a  coUection  of  statutes  and  of 
Inndiiig  precedents."    The    chief  characteristics  of 

1  See  hit  volnmiooui  work  in  TruiMCUoni  Aiiatic  Socfetj  of 
Jqan,  ToL  zx.,  Snpplemeat 
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Japanese  jiutice  under  the  old  rigime,  as  indicated  hj 
Wigmore,  vera  the  following :  (1)  Making  justice  "per- 
Bonal,  not  impersonal,"  \ij  balancing  "  the  benefits 
and  disadvantages  of  a  given  course,  not  for  all  time 
in  a  fixed  rule,  bat  anew  in  each  instance,"  and  thus 
'*to  sacrifice  legal  principle  to  present  expediency"; 

(2)  the  feudal  spirit,  especially  in  criminal  law,  as 
illustrated  by  tiie  use  of  torture,  humUiaUng  forms 
of  procedure,  and  awfully  severe  punishments;  and 

(3)  the  attainment  of  justice,  "  not  so  much  by  the 
aid  of  the  law  as  t^  mutual  consent,"  I^  means  of 
definite  customs,  applied,  however,  "  through  arbitral 
tion  and  concession,"  so  that  there  was  "  a  nniversfd 
resort  to  arbitration  and  compromise  as  a  primary 
means  of  settling  disputes,"  and  only  a  dernier  reaaort 
to  the  process  of  law.  These  characteristics  should 
be  noticed,  not  merely  on  accotmt  of  their  historical 
value,  but  in  explanation  of  certain  traits  still  prom^ 
inent  even  in  New  Japan. 

But  Modem  Japan  is  pretty  well  equipped  with  a 
system  of  new  codes,  based  on  European  models,  yet 
showing  some  modifications  to  suit  Japan's  peculiar 
needs.  This  codification  along  Western  lines  was 
strongly  oj^sed  by  the  conservatives,  who  insisted 
that  national  codes,  "  interpreting  national  needs," 
should  be  naturally  developed  in  due  course  of  time. 
But  this  opposition  was  overcome  by  the  demands 
for  trealr^  revision  and  the  recognition  of  Japan  in 
the  comity  of  nations ;  for  Occidental  powers  would 
not  remove  their  extnt-teiritorial  jaiisdlotion  and 
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leave  their  nationals  to  the  mercy  of  Japanese  courts, 
unless  the  laws  were  codified  according  to  Western 
models. 

A  list  of  the  new  codes  is  taken,  with  slight  modi- 
fications, fiom  Chamberlain's  "  Things  Japanese," 
which  has  been  especially  helpful  in  the  preparation 
of  this  chapter. 

The  new  codes  resulting  from  the  legislatiTe  ac- 
tiyity  of  the  present  reign  are :  (1)  the  Criminal  Code 
and  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure,  drafted  by 
Konsieur  Boissouade,  on  the  basis  of  the  Code 
Napoleon,  with  modifications  suggested  by  the  old 
Japanese  Criminal  Law ;  tiiese  were  published  in 
1880,  and  came  into  force  in  1882 ;  the  Code  of 
Criminal  Procedure  was,  however,  revised  in  1890, 
in  Older  that  it  might  be  uniform  with  the  Code  of 
Civil  Procedure,  according  to  the  provisions  of  (2) 
the  Law  of  the  Organization  of  the  Judicial  Courta, 
promulgated  in  liie  month  of  February,  1890,  and  put 
into  force  on  November  1  of  the  same  year ;  (3)  tiie 
Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  which  went  into  effect  at 
once ;  (4}  the  Civil  Code,  and  (5)  the  Commercial 
Code,  which  were  put  into  force  in  1898  j  and  (6) 
fivers  statutes  on  miscellaneous  subjects.' 

There  are,  according  to  the  Japanese  Criminal 
Code,  three  kinds  of  crimes,  of  two  degrees,  major 

*  Theie  new  codet  &ra  aytultibl«  in  Englbb,  m  follow* :  The 
CiTil  Code,  bf  Qnbblni ;  the  Civil  Code  and  the  Commercikl  Code, 
hj  Lonholm  and  Terry ;  the  CoDunerclU  Code,  the  Criminal  Code, 
Mid  the  Code  of  Ciril  Frocedare,  Id  oScial  traiulatlona. 
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and  nuDor.  The  three  kinds  ue:  (1)  against  the 
State  or  the  Lnpeiial  Family,  and  in  violation  of  the 
public  credit,  policy,  peace,  health,  etc.;  (2)  againat 
person  and  property ;  and  (8)  police  offences.  Major 
Climes  are  punishable  by  (1)  death  by  hanging ;  (2) 
deportation  with  or  without  bard  labor,  for  life  or  for 
a  term  of  years ;  and  (3)  imprisonment  on  similar 
terms.  Minor  crimes  are  punishable  by  fines  and 
confinement  with  or  without  hard  labor.  What  are 
called  police  offences  are'  punishable  By  small  fines 
running  from  5  sen  to  2  yen,  and  by  detention  for  from 
1  to  10  days  without  hard  labor.  In  cases  of  cap- 
ital punishment  no  public  visitors,  only  the  necessary 
ofBcials,  are  allowed  to  be  present.  Deportation  is 
usually  made  to  the  northern  island  of  Tezo,  to  work 
generally  in  the  mines. 

Conviete  are  easily  recognizable  by  their  "  cnuhed 
strawberry "  uniforms,  and  we  often  seen  in  public ; 
for  convict  labor,  in  the  case  both  of  individuals 
and  of  gangs,  is  utilized  by  the  authorities.  In 
fact,  all  prisoners,  according  to  their  abilitieB,  are 
required  to  labor  nine  hours  each  day  in  some 
kind  of  employment,  either  inside  or  outside  of  the 
prison. 

The  Japanese  policeman  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting "characters"  of  hia  nation.  He  is  the  cno- 
cessor  of  the  lamurai,  who,  in  the  old  riffinu,  took 
upon  themselves  the  duty  of  enforcing  jastice.  He 
possesses  all  the  pomp  and  dignity  of  his  knightly 
piedeoessor;  and  he,  too,  oarries  a  Bwoid.    All  the 
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people,  from  children  up  to  graDdfather,  stand  in 
complete  awe  of  him.  And  well  xn&y  they  be  afiaid ; 
for  in  bis  dealings,  at  least  with  the  common  people, 
he  manifestB  no  gentleness,  but  by  his  dictatorial 
muiners  compels  the  utmost  respect  for  himself  and 
the  law.  He  seldom  has  to  use  force  in  making  an 
arrest^  unless  in  the  oases  of  the  professional  crim- 
inals; and  he  does  not  usually  find  it  neoe&aaiy  to 
use  handcuSs,  as  a  strong  cord  will  serre  his  purpose 
OQ  ordiimry  ocoasions.  He  is  more  easily  to  be  found, 
when  wanted,  than  the  proverUal  American  police- 
man. He  is  poorly  paid,  but>  richly  faithful,  and  in 
every  sense  of  tiie  words  upholds  the  dignity  of  the 
law.  His  figure  clad  in  white  or  blue  uniform,  re- 
spectively,  for  five  and  seven  months  of  the  year,  is 
familiar  and  welcome  to  foreigners,  because  to  them 
he  is  invariably  kind  and  courteous. 

When  a  person  suspected  of  some  crime  or  mis- 
demeanor has  been  arrested  by  the  police,  he  is  taken 
to  the  nearest  detention  station  and  pat  through  a 
preliminary  investigation  before  the  judge  of  the 
local  court.  As  this  may  be  delayed,  and  bail  al- 
lowed or  not  at  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  accused 
persons  are  sometimes  kept  in  detention  for  a  con- 
Biderable  period.  No  counsel  is  allowed  at  this 
secret  preliminary  examination  before  a  kind  of  jus- 
tice of  peace.  The  latter,  from  the  evidence,  either 
dismisses  the  prisoner,  or  imposes  a  suitable  punish- 
ment, or  remands  him  for  trial  before  the  proper 
court 
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A  trial  ia  Japan,  as  in  France,  ia  of  the  "inqaisi- 
torial "  type,  and  is  conducted  by  the  judge  (or  jadges) 
alone.  "All  questions  by  counsel  must  be  put 
through  him.  Counsel  do  not  so  much  defend  their 
clients  as  lepresent  them."  Witnesses  are  sworn,  so 
to  speak,  by  "  a  solemn  asseyeration,"  without  "  any 
religions  suiotion " ;  and  Mob  takes  the  form  of  a 
written  document  "duly  signed  and  sealed."  The 
government  is  i-epresented  by  the  publio  procorator, 
who  seems  to  comlnne  in  one  person  the  duties  of 
inspector,  grand  jury,  and  prosecuting  attorney. 
Hearsay  evidence  is  admitted ;  and  circumstantial 
evidence  has  no  small  influence. 

Japanese  courts  are  oi^nized  according  to  the 
French  system,  with  some  modifications  along  Ger- 
man lines.  They  are  four  in  kind,  from  the  Local 
Court,  through  the  District  or  Provincial  Court, 
and  the  Court  of  Appeal,  up  to  the  Supreme  Court 
The  local  courts  have  jurisdiction  over  police  of- 
fences and  some  minor  crimes ;  t^e  district  courts 
conduct  preliminary  investigations  and  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  crimes ;  the  courts  of  appeal  hear  new  trials ; 
while  the  supreme  court  hears  criminal  appeals  on 
matters  of  law.  Japanese  courts  are  very  solemn 
places,  with  strict  regulations  as  to  costume,  cere- 
mony, and  conduct. 

The  Japanese  judiciary  is,  by  this  time,  pretty 
much  weeded  out  of  the  old  judges  with  antiquated 
notions,  and  consists  very  largely  of  comparatively 
young  men, .  educated  In  the  modem  systems.     A 
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graduate  of  the  Lavr  Collie  of  the  Imperial  Uni- 
versity  may  attain  a  seat  od  the  bench  after  three 
years  as  a  probationary  judge,  and  one  examination ; 
other  persons  must  pass  two  severe  examinations. 
The  sahuy  of  an  ordinary  jodge  is  small;  and  just 
after  t^e  Imperial  Diet  in  1901  had  failed  to  pass  a 
bill  for  increase  of  their  sidaries,  a  large  number  went 
on  a  sttilEel  Judges  are  appoiuted  for  life  on  good 
behavior. 

The  man^^ement  of  the  Japanese  prison  system 
will  hear  favorable  comparison  with  that  of  any 
Western  country ;  for  it  has  undei^oe  considerable 
improvement  of  recent  years,  and  is  qtlite  ap  to  date. 
It  is  ratiier  amusing  to  recall  the  fact  that,  before  the 
new  treaties  came  into  effect,  by  which  foreigners 
were  to  fail  under  Japanese  jurisdiction,  considerable 
anxiety  was  manifested  lest  American  criminals,  for 
instance,  should  suffer  incouvemence  in  Japanese 
jails  I  And  it  was  a  singular  coincidence  that  the 
first  crime  committed  after  the  midnight  when  those 
treaties  went  into  effect  was  l^  an  American,  who 
committed  a  triple  murder  in  Yokohama.  But  the 
trial  and  treatment  of  Miller  showed  to  the  world 
that  Japanese  law  and  prisons  were  entirely  un< 
worthy  of  the  captious  criticism  that  had  been 
passed  upon  them.  With  commodious  buildings,  ex- 
tensive grounds,  ventilated  rooms,  gardens  and  shops 
for  laborers,  hospitals  for  the  sick,  bath  privileges, 
wholesome  food,  reading  matter  under  certain  limita- 
tions, rewards  for  good  behavior,  part  pay  for  labor, 
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the  Japanese  piiaon,  especially  the  largeet  ones  at 
Tokyo,  Yokohama,  and  other  important  cities,  most 
be  acknowledged  to  hold  high  rank  among  the  refor- 
matory institutions  of  the  world. 

This  is,  perhaps,  as  appropiiate  a  place  as  any  to 
introdnce  one  of  the  peculiar  legal  institutions  of 
Japan,  that  is,  tiie  public  brothel.  As  is  well  known, 
the  social  evil  is  licensed,  and  therefore  legalized,  in 
Japan ;  it  is  not  merely  not  condemned,  but  actually 
condoned.  In  Old  Japan  the  young  girl  willing  to 
sell  herself  to  a  life  of  shame  to  relieve  the  poverty 
and  distress  of  her  parents  wouM  be  considered  vir- 
tuous, because  filial  piety  was  regarded  as  a  higher 
virtue  than  personal  chastity.  Nor  would  the  parents 
who  accepted  such  relief  be  severely  condenmed, 
because  the  welfare  of  the  family  was  more  important 
than  the  condition  of  the  individual.  And  even  in 
Modem  Japan,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  it  is  no  crime 
to  visit  a  licensed  house  of  ill-fame ;  and  visitors  to 
such  places  hand  in  their  cards  and  have  their  names 
and  addresses  registered,  just  as  if  they  were  attend- 
ing an  ordinary  public  function.  Nay  more,  an  ex- 
President  of  the  Imperial  University,  and  one  of  the 
leading  philosophers  and  educators  of  the  day,  has 
come  out  in  puUic  print  and  afBrmed  that,  from  the 
standpoint  of  science  and  philosophy,  he  can  see  no 
evil  in  prostitution  per  »e.  And  when  such  licensed 
brothels  are  allowed  near  Buddhist  temples  and 
Shinto  shrines,  it  would  appear  as  if  those  cults 
were  really  cnlpable  not  to  protest.    Indeed,  wliien 
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tiie  pstriotio  jootli  of  New  Japan,  viahing  to  pajr 
homagfl  at  the  most  famous  shrines  of  Ise,  ate  com- 
pelled to  reach  the  spot  by  passing  along  a  road 
lined  OQ  both  sides  with  legalized  brothels,  it  looks 
as  if  offioial  enooon^ement  to  impoiity  was  c^ered, 
or  at  least  temptation  was  joeaented,  to  tbe  rising 
geneiation. 

Bat  Chiistianity  has  alwaja  taoght,  in  J^ian  as 
elsewhere,  Uiat  proetitnticm,  whether  licensed  or  nn- 
licensed,  is  a  sin,  and  Has  sooght  by  variona  means 
to  check  tliis  tenible  eviL  Fonnerly  no  girl  was 
^ile  to  esc^te  from  Jier  awful  slavery,  no  matter  how 
much  she  desired  to  free  beiBeU ,  except  by  permission 
of  tbe  keeper  I  But  within  the  post  few  years  a 
campaign  has  been  wi^;ed  that  has  greatly  weakened 
tlie  tyranny  of  the  abominable  system.  A  test  case, 
bitterly  fonght  at  every  point,  was  carried  np  throagh 
iiU  tiie  courts  to  the  highest,  and  finally  won  by 
those  who  contended  that  a  girl  could  not  be  kept  in 
a  brothel  against  her  will.  Another  test  case,  carried 
np  to  tlie  Si^reme  Court,  and  decided  in  favor  of 
t^e  keepers,  to  the  effect  that  the  financial  obliga- 
tions of  the  girls  are  valid  in  law,  has  given  the 
reform  movement  a  temporary  set-back.  But,  in 
spite  of  all  obstacles  and  opposition,  the  orosade 
against  the  social  evil  has  achieved  a  large  measure 
of  snccess.  About  14,000  girls  have  been  set  free ; 
tlie  number  of  applicants  for  admission,  as  well  as  of 
onlicensed  prostitutes,  has  diminished ;  the  nnmber  of 
visiton  has  so  largely  decreased,  tliat  sofite  lanthels 
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have  been  compelled  to  go  into  bankruptcy  and  close 
v^  the  buSinesB;  public  opinion  has  been  aroused, 
and  the  moial  tone  of  society  has  been  elevated  uid 
puriBed. 

We  must  not  fail  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  destructiTe  work  of  this  crusade  has  been  sup- 
plemented by  the  constructive  irork  of  eatablishing 
"  rescue  homes  "  under  the  auspices  of  the  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  the  Salvation  Army, 
and  other  Christian  organizations.  There  is  also  a 
very  hu^  and  successful  Home  for  ez-Conviots, 
conducted  in  Tokyd  by  Mr.  Hara,  a  Christian  min- 
ister, often  called  the  "Howard  of  Japan."  This 
title  might  also  be  ^ven  to  Mr.  Tomeoka,  another 
Christian  minister,  who  has  made  a  special  study 
of  penology  and  prison  management,  and  is  con- 
ducting both  a  "  reform  school "  ajid  a  "  school  for 
prison  officials." 

Inasmuch  as  Japan  is  under  a  paternal  goTemment, 
the  system  of  registration  is  carefully  and  thor- 
oughly employed.  It  is  practically  ubiquitoos  and 
universal ;  and  it  is  carried  to  such  an  extreme  as  to 
be  vexatious  to  Anglo-Saxons,  especially  to  Americans. 
But  to  a  Japanese  the  seki  (register)  is  all  importuit; 
it  is  tiie  certificate  of  his  (or  her)  very  existence, 
^e,  status,  occupation,  home  (permanent  or  tem- 
porary), and  almost  of  the  character  of  the  individuaL 
In  case  of  change  of  residence,  this  Inc^rap^oal 
sketch  must  be  transferred  from  one  locality  to 
another;  and  even  in  case  of  travel,  oi;  dtqs^oq  i^ 
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K  hotel  for  a  sii^le  ui^t  only,  the  guest  must  give 
an  account  of  himself  to  the  proprietor  according 
to  certain  Uanks  sa£^>lied  l^  the  police.  A  for- 
eigner is  coDcemed  with  the  following  infoimation 
hj  Dr.  Masujima,  the  eminent  lawyer  and  jurist  of 
0^5:  — 

"A  foreign  householder  vho  intends  to  stay  for  more 
than  nine  days  at  one  place  in  Japan,  must,  witbin  ten 
days  of  his  arrival,  report  to  the  police  regarding  him- 
self and  persons  in  his  company,  stating  full  particulars, 
agea,  profession  or  other  occupation,  the  place  from 
which  they  last ,  came,  their  home  domicile,  and  tiie 
lelatdonahip  of  those  persons  with  him ;  as  well  as  the 
full  address  of  the  house  in  which  he  lives,  counter- 
signed by  the  landlord,  any  changes  in  such  information 
to  be  treated  in  like  manner  from  time  to  time." 

The  subject  of  taxation  ia  one  which  may  well  be 
mentioned  in  this  chapter,  although  it  is  scarcely 
profitable  to  devote  much  space  thereto.  In  Old  Japan 
taxes  were  paid  in  kind,  chiefly  with  rice ;  but  in 
New  Japan  they  are  payable  only  with  cash.  The 
system  of  taxation  is  rather  complicated  and  oppres- 
sive ;  and  yet  the  people  stoically  endure  their  bur- 
dens without  indulging  in  the  paetime  of  agrarian 
riots.  The  land-tax  of  3J  per  cent  of  the  assessed 
value  of  the  land  in  the  case  of  rural  lands  and  5 
per  cent  in  the  case  of  urban  lands  is  a  very  impor- 
tant source  of  revenue,  and  has  always  been  the  cause 
of  great  trouble  in  political  circles.  Other  taxes  are 
the  business  tax,  the  income  tax,  the  house  Ua.,  etc 
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The  last  mentioDed  is  t^  one  which  foretgoen 
olsimed  to  be  exempt  from  paying,  but  the  Japanese 
government  claimed  to  have  the  anthority  to  levy; 
the  qaestion  has  been  submitted  to  cirhitiation,  and  is 
stall  ftti  Judice.  Under  the  new  treaties  Japan  has 
the  right  to  levy  duties  on  imports,  and  tiiereby 
secures  conffldeiable  revenue.  In  the  list  of  articles 
exempt  from  duties  we  find  books,  maps,  charts, 
bullion,  coins,  cotton,  flax,  hemp,  jute,  rioe,  wool, 
plants,  trees,  shiubs,  etc. ;  and  in  the  list  of  pro- 
hibited articles  opium  and  adulterations  are  most 
prominent^ 

Inasmuch  as  the  status  of  foreigners  under  Japan- 
ese law  is  a  But^t  of  growing  practical  importance, 
we  make  extracts  from  an  address  delivered  t^  Dr. 
Masujima  before  the  New  York  State  Bar  Associa- 
tion in  January,  1908:  — 

"The  oases  in  which  foreigners  are  restricted  in  the 
enjoyment  of  private  rights,  are  the  ownership  of  land 
or  Japanese  ships,  the  right  to  work  mines,  to  own 
shares  in  the  Bank  of  Japan  oi  the  Yokohama  Specie 
Bank,  to  be  members  or  brokers  of  exchanges,  to  engage 
in  emigration  business,  or  to  receive  bounties  for  navi- 
gation or  ship  building.  Any  company  must,  in  order 
to  own  Japanese  ships,  have  its  principal  office  in  Japan, 
and  all  members  in  ease  of  a  Gomei  Kaiaha,  all  unlim- 
ited liability  members  in  ease  of  either  a  Goshi  Kai«ha 
or  Kainahiki  GSahi  Kaisha,  and  all  directors  in  case 
of   a    limited    company,  must    be    Japanese    subjects. 

1  See  "  Jftpon  in  the  Beginning  of  the  Twentieth  Centni;." 
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Otherwise  foteispaen  are  as  free  as  the  Japanese  to 
own  Bhares  id  any  Japanese  commercial  compaDias 
organized  by  themselves  alone,  or  in  combination  with 
the  Japanese,  or  to  engage  in  any  manufaotaie  oi  otber 
commercial  operations. 

"  Foreigners  may  hold  a  long  lease  of  land  to  plant 
trees  or  erect  permanent  structures,  which  may  be 
arranged  for  an  indefinite  term  almost  perpetual,  such 
aa  one  thousand  years,  or  as  long  as  may  be  agreed 
upon.  Such  a  holding  is  called  superficies,  and  it  is 
very  mach  like  a  long  English  lease,  the  only  dif- 
ference being  that  trees  or  buildings  do  not,  at  the 
end  of  the  term,  revert  to  the  landlord,  his  right  being 
only  that  of  pre-emption  at  current  valuation.  The 
most  advisable  way  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  actual 
and  permuient  holding  of  land  is  for  a  foie^er  to 
buy  land  himself  throt^h  a  Japanese,  as  bare  trustee, 
and  to  secure  its  superficies  for  the  period  of  as  long 
a  term  as  ma;  be  desirable  for  his  purposes. 

**  Although  no  foreigners  may  work  mines  individually, 
they  may  be  taken  on  mortgage,  and  a  company  regis- 
tered as  a  Japanese  organization  is  entitled  to  engage 
in  mining;  the  theory  is  that  foreigner  as  members 
merge  themselves  in  the  entity  of  a  Japanese  cor- 
poration, although  it  may  be  composed  of  foreigners 
exclusively. 

"No  railway  or  tramway  business  is  allowed  to  be 
carried  on  unless  by  a  limited  company  and  a  con- 
cession for  such  purpose  has  to  be  secured  from  the 
proper  authorities.  TSo  such  railway  can  be  pledged, 
but  it  may  be  hypothecated.  Japanese  pledge  corre- 
sponds to  English  mortgage,  differing  therefrom  in  that 
immediate  transfer  of  possession  and  holding  the  pieced 
property  absolutely  is  essential.  Hypothecation  does 
not  earry  possession  nor  the  right  of  entry.    This  con- 
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dition  of  Japanese  railway  lav  haa  not  satisfied  eap- 
itaUets  as  not  afioiding  sufficieat  aeouritj  to  induce 
investment  b;  them.  There  has  been  some  attempt 
to  bare  this  law  altered,  bnt  it  has  not  yet  been 
accomplished. 

"Banking,  inauiance,  shipping,  and  all  other  kinds 
of  oommeroial  business  may  be  carried  on  in  Japan 
by  foreign  companies  by  observing  the  treaties  and 
certain  regulations,  such  as  the  registration  of  ilieir 
branch  offices,  their  representatives  or  other  matters 
prescribed  by  law. 

"  There  are  two  kinds  of  civil  corporations,  the  one 
consisting  of  persons  associated  together,  and  the  other 
an  estate  of  aggregate  property  somewhat  like  a  trust 
in  English  law,  formed  or  established  for  the  purpose 
of  religious  worship,  teaching,  art,  charity,  education, 
or  any  other  object  of  public  benefit,  not  aiming  at  the 
making  of  a  profit.  Such  a  corporation  can  come  in 
existence  only  with  the  permission  of  the  competent 
authorities,  while  Japanese  commercial  corporations 
nay  be  formed  without  it. 

"  No  foreign  association  of  persons  or  trust  property 
is  accorded  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  are  enjoyed 
by  similar  Japanese  corporations;  such  a  foreign  eor* 
poration  has  no  standing  whatsoever  in  the  Japanese 
courts,  and  the  only  way  in  which  it  could  obtain 
protection  would  be  to  appear  In  the  individual  names 
of  its  members,  juat  as  used  once  to  be  the  case  in 
partnership  actions.  Purely  technical  evidence  must 
be  procured  and  filed  before  any  legal  proceeding  can 
be  initiated,  and  the  best  interests  of  the  corporation 
m^[ht  easily  be  jeopardized.  Some  foreign  religious 
societies  have  songht  to  get  themselves  incorporated 
as  Japanese  corporations,  but  failed.  Japan  has  no 
State  religion,  and  she  is  absolutely  impartial  in  reli- 
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gions  matters.  Ajiy  religibns  body  ao  applying  moat  be 
aad  sbow  itself  to  be  a  purely  Japanese  institution, 
free  from  all  control  of  any  sort  from  its  correBpondii^ 
religions  bodies  in  foreign  oouutries.  Any  legal  con- 
nection wbatever  between  the  home  body  and  Japanese 
organization  is  a  bar  to  suoh  purpose.' 

"  A  Japanese  corporation  has  almost  as  large  privileges 
as  a  Japanese  subject.  It  can  own  land  and  exercise 
other  rights  not  accorded  to  individual  foreigners.  A 
corporation  so  organized  may  contain  in  its  ranks  for- 
eign members,  bnt  it  must  be  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to 
be  under  any  danger  of  control  of  any  kind  from  outside. 
Even  after  incorporation,  the  charter  irill  be  forfeited 
should  the  policy  of  the  Japanese  Government  be  at 
any  time  prejudiced  by  the  conduct  of  a  corporation 
so  sanctioned. 

"If  foreigners  wish  to  do  business  in  combination  with 
the  Japanese,  the  best  way  would  be  to  form  a  QsaM 
Kaisha  or  limited  partnership,  they  themselves  carry- 
ing unlimited  liability.  To  control  a  Sabuthiki  Kaiaha, 
or  limited  company,  they  should  own  more  than  half 
the  amount  of  capital,  either  by  holdup  themselves  or 
through  their  own  nominees,  and  shares  should  be  tied 
ap  so  as  not  to  aJlow  their  transfer  withoutthe  consent 
of  the  board  of  directors.  The  advantage  of  any  busi- 
ness being  organized  as  a  Japanese  oorporatioQ  consists, 
as  the  law  now  stands,  in  owning  land  and  having  the 
full  rights  of  Japanese  subjects." 

It  should  be  added  here  that  many  prominent 
Japanese  continue  to  u^  that  foreigners  be  allowed 
to  own  laud,  possibly  under  certain  restrictions ;  and 

■  Bnt  miiaionariei,  m  indlvidiuU,  m  able  to  unit*  In  orgKnlaiiig 
A  JapMiew  corporatioii. 
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that  such  a  priTilege  is  quite  likely  to  be  granted 
befoie  very  long. 
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CHAPTER  Xin 

THE  NEW  WOMAN  IN  JAPAN » 

OcTLn™  OF  Topics;  Not  Weiteni  "new  womwi,"  but  abitract, 
Ugil  new  woman  in  Japui.  —  Woman  in  old  regime;  wife  in  old 
r^ns;  Uck  of  " home ";  woman  aneieaOy  honored.  —  Legal  itstua 
in  Old  Japui,  in  New  Japan ;  independent  person  ;  marriage ; 
Tight  of  marriage;  husband  and  wife. — Divorce,  —  tj  airange- 
ment  and  judicial.  —  Concnhinage ;  child  of  a  concnhine.  —  Prot- 
pecti  of  new  woman ;  opening*  (or  labor.  —  The  "  New  Great 
learning  for  Wonien."  —  Enlarged  educational  advantagea;  new 
Khoola.  —  Women  in  bnsineM.  —  The  Empress  and  the  Crown 
Princeai.  —  The  woman  question;  further  needs;  women  and 
Chriatiaaity.  —  Bibliography. 

4  NY  intention  of  using  the  term  "new  woman  " 
aA  la  a  jocose  or  satirical  way  ia  disclaimed  at 
■^  -^  the  outset.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  refer  at 
^  to  snch  a  creature  as  that  called  '*  new  woman  " 
in  the  Occident;  for  it  haa  not  yet  appeared  to  any- 
great  extent  among  the  Japanese.  It  may  he  true, 
in  some  cases,  that  the  modernized  Japanese  woman 
is  "without  gentleness  or  refmement,"  and  may  he 
called  a  "parody  of  a  man"  or  a  "sickening  sort  of 
peison."  But,  as  the  "  Jiji  Shimpo  "  explains,  "the 
process  of  the  new  woman's  evolution  may  he  disfig- 
ured by  some  accident " ;  and  "  the  new  woman  stands 

'  Portions  of  this  chapter  are  reprinted  by  permiiaion  from  the 
"American  Journal  of  Sociology,"  Uarch,  1903. 
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out  with  objectionable  salience  because  her  environ- 
meot  is  so  colorless." 

It  is  desired,  in  the  fiist  instance,  to  consider,  not 
the  new  woman  in  the  concrete,  in  the  flesh,  but 
the  abstract,  legal  new  woman  that  has  been  created 
1^  the  new  Civil  Code  of  Japan.  In  looking  throagh 
the  translation  of  that  document  by  Mr.  Gnbbins, 
we  have  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  possihilitUs 
which  lie  before  the  women  of  New  Japan  through 
the  rights  and  piivil^^  vouchsafed  to  them  under 
that  code. 

In  Old  Japan,  as  stated  in  a  piecedii^  chapter,* 
the  constitution  of  the  family  was  practically  that 
of  an  empire,  in  which  all  other  members  thereof 
were  subject  to  the  despotic  authority  of  the  master. 
A  Japanese  woman  was  subject  to  the  "  three  obedi-, 
ences  ":  as  a  maiden,  to  her  father;  as  a  wife,  to  her 
husband  and  his  parents ;  ^  as  a  widow,  to  her  oldest 
son,  whether  real  or  only  adopted.  A  daughter  might 
even  be  called  upon,  for-  the  sake  of  her  parents,  to 
sacrifice  her  honor  and  enter  a  brothel;  and  she  was 
still  considered  virtuous,  because  personal  chastity 
was  a  lower  virtue  than  filial  piety. 

A  Japanese,  like  a  Grecian,  wife  was  to  her  hus- 
band a  faithful  slave,  **  something  better  than  his 
dog,  a  little  dearer  than  his  horse  ";  she  vras  both  a 
drudge  and  a  plaything,  to  be  cast  aside  as  capriciously 

'  Chip.  ir.  on  "  People,  Honiei,  Food,  Dtbm." 
*  The  Jftpaneae  mother-in-Uw  ii  ui  awtnl  tyrant ;  biit  It  la  aIw^s 
tlie  wife'i  moOter-lu^AW. 
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u  a  child  throws  away  a  toy.  She  must  tamely 
submit  to  having  concubines  brought,  perhaps,  right 
into  the  house  at  the  will  of  her  lord;  or  she  herself 
might,  under  slight  and  flimsy  pretexts,  be  divorced 
and  sent  back  to  her  parents.  The  following  "seven 
reasons  for  divorce  "  were  laid  down  by  a  celebrated 
Japanese  moralist:  disobedience  to  father-in-law  or 
mother-in-law;  barrenness;  lewdness;  jealousy;  lep- 
rosy or  any  like  foul  disease;  garrulousness  and 
prattling;  stealing. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  misnomer  to  speak  of  "  Japan- 
ese homes  "  of  the  old  rigivu,  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  use  that  little  word  "home"  with  all  its  depth, 
and  wealth  of  meaning  and  its  associated  thoughts  of 
"love  "  and  "sympathy."  Indeed,  the  word  "home  " 
-  cannot  be  perfectly  translated  into  the  Japanese  lan- 
gnage,  and  is  generally  transferred  bodily  with  the 
pronunciation  homii.  And  one  of  the  far-reaching 
results  of  Christian  mission  work  in  Japan  has  been 
the. introduction  of  the  idea  and  the  ideal  of  the 
Christian  home. 

It  should,  however,  be  constantly  kept  in  mind 
that  in  the  most  ancient  times  women  were  highly 
esteemed,  and  even  "used  to  play  an  important  part 
on  the  political  st^e."  In  Shinto  the  central  object 
of  adoration  is  the  sun,  which  is  worshipped  as  a 
goddess.  There  have  been  seated  on  the  imperial 
throne  of  Japan  eight  empresses,  one  of  whom  is 
famous  for  her  martial  valor  and  military  expltnts. 
It  was  when  Buddhism  became  powerful  that  Hin- 
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doo  and  Chinese  oonceptiona  of  woman's  position 
moulded  public  opinion  and  thus,  eventually  changed 
the  manners,  customs,  and  laws  of  Japan  so  as  to 
relegate  woman  to  an  abnormally  infenor  position. 
As  only  one  striking  example  out  of  many  possible 
iUostrations  of  the  relative  positions  of  man  and 
woman,  we  note  that,  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  the 
husband,  the  law  prescribed  mourning  ganoents  for 
thirteen  months  and  abstinence  from  impurity  for 
fifty  days;  but,  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  the  wife, 
mourning  garments  for  tiuee  months  and  abstinence 
for  twenty  days  were  sufficient. 

Mr.  Gubbins  in  the  introduction  to  Fart  II.  of  his 
translation  of  the  Civil  Code,  writes  as  follows :  — 

"The  legal  position  of  women  in  Japan  before  the 
commencement  of  modem  legislative  reform  is  well  illos- 
trated  by  the  fact  that  offenoea  came  under  different 
categories  accoiding  to  their  commission  by  the  wife 
^;ainat  the  husbaad,  or  by  the  husband  against  the  wife, 
and  by  the  curious  anomaly  that^  while  the  husband 
stood  in  the  first  degree  of  relationship  to  his  wife,  the 
latter  stood  to  him  only  in  the  second.*  The  disabilities 
under  which  a  woman  formerly  labored  shut  her  out 
from  the  exereise  of  almost  all  rights.  She  could  not 
inherit  or  own  property  in  her  own  name,  she  could  not 
become  the  head  of  a  family,  she  could  not  adopt,  and 
she  could  not  be  the  guardian  of  her  child.  The  maxim, 
midier  eat  finU  familtae,  was  as  true  in  Japan  asinBome, 
though  its  observance  may  have  been  less  striot,  owing 
to  the  greater  frequency  of  adoption. 

'  SinM  1862  thej  luTe  been  npon  the  lame  bMlf. 


,  THE  MIW  WOMAN  m  JAPAH  IW 

"In  no  respect  has  modem  progress  in  Japui  mada 
greater  strides  than  in  the  imprOTement  of  the  position 
of  women.  Thongh  she  still  labors  under  certain  dis- 
abilities, a  woman  can  now  become  the  head  of  a  familj 
and  exercise  authorltj  as  such  j  she  can  inherit  and 
own  property  and  man^e  it  herself;  she  can  exercise 
parental  authority ;  if  single,  or  a  widow,  she  can  adopt ; 
she  ia  one  of  the  puties  to  adoption  effected  by  her  bns- 
band,  and  her  consent  in  addition  to  that  of  her  husband 
is  necessary  to  the  adoption  of  her  child  by  another  per- 
son; she  can  act  as  goardian  or  curator;  and  she  haa  a 
voice  in  family  councils."* 

Moreover,  alUioagh  it  is  true  that  for  the  per- 
formance of  certain  acts  (Art.  14)  a  wife  most  ob- 
tain her  husband's  permission,  and  that  a  wife's  acts 
may  be  anniilled  by  her  husband  (Art.  120),  yet  it 
is  explicitly  stated  tiiat  **a  wife  who  has  been  per- 
mitted to  engage  iu  one  or  more  businesses  posBesses 
in  regard  thereto  the  capacily  of  an  independent 


But  let  na  look  a  little  more  particTilarly  into  the 
provisions  relating  to  marriage,  divorce,  etc.  The 
marriageable  age  is  17  full  years  for  men  and  15 
full  years  for  women.  Marriage  takes  effect  when 
notice  of  the  fact  is  given  to' a  registrar,  by  both 
parties  with  two  witnesses.  From  this  it  will  appear 
that  the  ceremony  is  a  "  purely  social  function,  having 
no  connection  whatsoever  with  law  beyond  the  some- 
what remote  contingency  of  its  being  adducible  as 

*  ^CM  mre  compoted  of  a  iMge  circle  of  relatiTU,  and  ezercite 
Autocratic  inflnenM  in  most  Important  qneatiou. 
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evidence  of  a  marriage  having  taken  place."  And 
beie  is  where  some  Japanese  Christians  make  an 
unfortunate  and  sometimes  serious  mistake,  in  think- 
ing that  the  ceremony  hy  a  minister  of  the  gospel  is 
sufficient  and  registiation  is  a  matter  of  convenience. 
Without  registration  a  marrv^e  it  not  legal. 

The  right  of  marriage  is  not  free,  except  to  the 
head  of  a  fomilj.^  All  other  persons,  whatever  their 
ages,  can  many  only  with  the  consent  of  the  head 
of  his  or  her  family.  Men  under  30  and  women 
under  25  cannot  many  wilhout  the  oortnent  of  the 
parents;  and  minors  in  some  cases  must  obtain  the 
consent  of  the  guardian  or  even  of  a  &mi]y  council. 

In  Art  790  it  is  stipulated  that  "a  husband  and 
wife  are  mutually  bound  to  support  one  another." 
A  husband  manages  the  property  of  his  wife,  unless 
he  is  unable  to  do  so,  when  she  manages  it  herself. 
"  With  regard  to  daily  household  matters,  s  wife  is 
regarded  as  her  husband's  agent." 

There  are  two  ways  of  effecting  divorce :  either  by 
arrangement,  which  is  effected  in  a  similar  way  to 
mairif^e  —  that  is,  by  simply  having  the  registra- 
Uon  of  marriage  cancelled  —  or  by  judicial  divorce, 
which  may  be  granted  on  several  grounds  specified 
in  the  Code.  But  divorce  by  arrangement  cannot 
be  effected  by  persons  under  25  years  of  age,  without 
consent  of  the  person  or  persons  by  whose  consent 

1  The  word  "family"  ia  here  and  hereinafter  Died  in  k  technical 
wnie,  pecnliar  to  Japan,  of  a  gronp  of  the  lame  aiiniaine.  la  Old 
Japan  (he  family  wa»  the  locial  nidt. 
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marriage  was  effected.  And  if  the  persons  vho 
effect  this  kind  of  divorce  &U  to  determine  who  is 
to  have  the  cnatody  of  the  children,  they  belong  to 
tiie  father;  but  "in  cases  where  the  father  leaves  the 
family  owing  to  divorce,  the  oustodj  of  the  cbildien 
belongs  to  the  mother,"  evidently  because  she  re- 
mains in  the  family.  In  other  words,  children  art 
(AatteU  of  the  /amiiy. 

The  gTonnds  on  which  judicial  divorce  is  granted 
include  bigamy,  adultery  on  the  part  of  the  wife,  the 
hosband's  receiving  a  criminal  sentence  for  an  offence 
against  morality,  cruel  treatment  or  grave  insult 
snch  as  to  render  living  tc^ether  unbearable,  deser- 
Hai  with  evil  intent,  cruel  treatment  or  gross  insult 
of  or  by  lineal  ascendants. 

The  new  Civil  Code  in^rectly  sanctions  concu- 
binage by  stipulating  (iu  Art.  827)  that  '*an  ille- 
gitimate child  may  be  rect^nized  by  the  father  or 
mother"  by  giving  notice  to  a  registrar.  Such  a 
child  is  called  akoshi,  but  is  not  legitimized.  It  is, 
however,  stipulated  (in  Art.  728)  tbat  between  a 
vife  and  a  shoshi  "  the  same  relationship  as  that  be- 
tween parent  and  child  lb  established."  That  seems 
clearly  enough  to  mean  that  a  wife  must  accept  a 
concubine's  child  as  if  it  were  her  own,  lq  case  the 
father  "recc^nizes"  it.  This  would  appear  to  be 
little,  if  any,  advance  over  the  old  rSgime,  where 
"the  wife  of  the  father,"  as  she  was  technically 
called,  frequently  had  to  accept  as  her  own  child 
that  of  a  concubine. 
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Mr.  Gubbina  makes  the  following  explanation  of 
thoahi :  ■ — 

"This  term  illustrates  the  transitionary phase  throt^h 
which  Japanese  law  is  passing.  Japanese  dictionaries 
define  <A««At  as  the  ohildof  acoDcubine,  and  this,  so  long 
as  concubinage  was  sanctioned  by  law,  and  the  question 
of  legitimacy  never  arose,  was  the  accepted  meaning  of 
the  term.  The  law  of  Japan,  which,  in  the  course  of  its 
development  on  western  lines,  has  come  to  accept  the 
principle  of  Intimacy,  and  to  admit  of  the  legitimiza- 
tion of  children  by  the  snbeeijaent  marriage  of  tiieir 
parents,  now  recognizes  an  intermediate  stage  between 
legitimacy  and  illegitimacy." 

Such  is  the  general  outline  of  the  legal  status  of 
woman  according  to  the  new  Civil  Code.  It  will 
undoubtedly  be  most  interesting  to  watch  the  gradual 
evolution  of  a  new  woman  in  Japan  as  the  outcome 
of  this  legislation.  It  remains  to  be  seen  bow  far 
the  social  status  of  woman  will  be  improved.  It  is 
not  at  all  likely  that  her  actual  position  will  be  im- 
mediately advanced  in  any  great  degree.  It  is  prob- 
able that  custom  wiU  continue,  for  a  while  at  least, 
to  wield  a  mightier  inSuence  than  the  Code;  and 
that,  as  Mr.  G-ubbins  remarks,  "the  present  transi- 
tional condition  of  Japanese  society  may  faror  a  rule 
being  honored  more  in  the  breach  than  in  the  ob- 
servance."  But  it  will  probably  not  be  long  before 
here  and  there  certain  women  will  claim  the  rights 
accorded  by  law  ^  and  will  find  a  corresponding  im- 

1  "  A  Japuieie  judge  hsi  ruled  In  ■  certain  cue  tluit  the  Trife  i» 
not  obliged  '  to  obej  the  nnrekaonable  demcndi  of  her  liiubuid.' 
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proTemeut  in  tbeir  social  oonditiou;  and  thus  the 
general  position  of  the  Japanese  woman  will  grad- 
Qally  be  advanced. 

And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  status  of  woman  in 
Japan  is  improving  in  practice  no  less  than  in  theory, 
especially  in  the  new  openings  for  work  that  render 
her  more  or  less  independent  of  male  support  For 
instance,  although  the  work  of  weaving,  formerly 
carried  on  by  women  in  the  homes,  is  now  largely 
transferred  to  factories,  with  modem  machinery, 
there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  female  hands. 
This  is  also  true  in  cotton  mills,  match  factories, 
tobacco  shops,  and  many  other  such  places  of  work. 
Telephone  exchanges,  post-offices,  railway  ticket 
offices,  printing  offices,  also  find  girls  and  women 
deft  and  skilful.  In  hospitals  and  schools,  too,  the 
Japanese  young  woman  is  finding  her  sphere.  She 
is  likewise  showing  her  skill  and  taste  in  both  artistic 
and  literary  employments.  But  in  Japan,  as  else- 
where, this  drift  into  industrial  and  other  occupations 
is  producing  a  scarcity  of  servants  for  housework. 

Just  as  Kaibara's  "  Onna  Daigaku  "  (Great  Learn- 
ing for  Women)  was  the  standard  for  female  edu- 
cation under  the  old  rigiine,  so  New  Japan  most 

In  this  puticnlur  initance  the  mui  of  the  home  had  told  the  wife 
to  perform  some  diMgreeable  maaaftl  Itbor  for  him ;  ihe  refaaed. 
Mid  he  promptly  dirorced  her.  The  wife  appealed,  and  her  plea 
wa«  upheld  by  the  court.  A  rery  important  precedent  hu  been 
establithed,  and  thia  decision  maj  lead  to  a  revolution  in  Japaneie 
domeitie  life,  in  which,  thanks  to  the  courage  of  one  woman  and 
the  enlightening  effect  of  American  ideali,  the  Japaneie  wife  need 
no  longer  be  her  huabsud'i  ilave." —  Congrtgatimal  Work. 

.ogle 
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appropriately  has  a  "  Shin  [New]  Onna-Baigakn,"  hy 
Mr.  Fukuzawa,  the  famous  educator  and  writer. 
The  following  summary  thereof  is  from  the  "  Japan 
Mail":  — 

"The  ' Sekai-no-VihoD '  rerievB  at  some  length  Mr. 
Fnkuzawa's  series  of  articles  entitled  '  Shin  Onna-Dai- 
gakn,'  which  hare  now  appeared  in  book  form.  We 
give  in  a  brief  form  the  gist  of  the  reriewer'a  remarks. 
Mr.  Fukozawa's  object  in  writing  so  mach  on  the  sub- 
ject of  women's  position  in  modern  times  is  to  endeavor 
to  create  a  new  standard  for  women.  Hitherto  the 
teaching  of  Kaibara  Ekiken's  '  Onna  Daigakn '  has 
been  accepted  in  all  quarters.  According  to  it  woman 
occupies  a  subordinate  position,  and  most  on  no  account 
assert  her  independence  or  clium  equality  with  man. 
While  showing  the  untenableness  of  all  such  theories, 
Mr.  Fukazawa  does  not  rush  to  an  opposite  extreme. 
He  defines  woman's  position  in  a  remarkably  common- 
sense  way.  He  would  not  have  women  attempt  to 
imitate  men.  They  have  their  own  spheres  and  should 
keep  to  them.  When  discussing  the  education  of  girls 
he  insists  on  the  necessity  of  making  a  special  point  of 
giving  them  a  thorough  drilling  in  household  duties. 
They  should  have  a  knowledge  of  cooking ;  they  should 
be  taught  bow  to  make  the  most  of  money,  how  to  man* 
age  servants,  &c.  Next  to  these  things  he  attaches  great 
importance  to  their  being  instructed  in  the  laws  of 
health.  Among  other  subjects  botany  is  to  be  recom- 
mended as  specially  suited  to  the  female  mind.  He 
further  argues  that  women  should  be  taught  Economy 
and  Law.  He  thinks  that  a  knowledge  of  these  subjects 
will  tend  to  develop  their  general  intelligence,  and  save 
them  from  becoming  the  creatures  of  emotion.  In  olden 
times  a  woman  carried  a  d^ger  in  her  girdle  to  be  used 
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u  &  last  resource.  la  modera  times  a  thoroughly  en- 
lightened mind  will  be  her  best  proteotion  against  the 
dangers  to  which  she  is  exposed.  With  the  tendency  to 
conceit  which  is  said  to  be  engendered  by  the  kind  of 
education  recommended,  Mr.  Fukuzawa  deals  Id  his 
treatise,  arguing  that  this  tendency  can  be  rendered 
harmless  by  instraction  in  the  kind  of  demeanor  that 
best  becomes  a  woman.  .  .  .  Marriage  according  to  the 
old  methods  Mr.  Fukuzawa  condemns,  and  the  practice 
of  having  the  father-in-law  or  mother-in-law  living  with 
the  married  couple  should,  he  thinks,  be  discontinued. 
Marriage  should  be  regarded  in  a  serious  light,  and  the 
dnties  and  responsibilities  it  involves  should  be  duly 
considered.  Mothers  should  take  pleasure  in  instruct- 
ing their  children,  and  should  know  enough  to  g^n  their 
respect.  The  whole  system  recommended  is  based  on 
Western  life  and  thought  This  new  Gospel  for  woman 
preached  by  a  man  who  has  spent  his  whole  life  in  advo- 
cating reform,  as  one  of  his  last  messages  to  the  nation, 
is,  says  the  'Sekai-no-^ihon,'  very  striking  and  likely 
to  effect  great  gc>od."  * 

Within  the  past  decade  or  so  the  educational  ad- 
vantages for  Japanese  girls  have  very  largely  in- 
creased ;  and  the  number  of  girla  and  young  women 
availing  themselves  of  these  advantages  has  grown 
encouragingly.  There  has  been  a  marked  increase 
in  die  number  of  female  pupils  in  public  and  private, 
including  mission,  schools  of  all  grades  j  and  there 
have  been  new  institutions  organized  espeoially  for 

1  It  ii  Interei&ig  to  note  that  ftfter  a  marriage  ceremony  at  on* 
of  tbe  Bbrinei  at  Nikkd,  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride  were  pre- 
Hated  with  k  copy  of  Hr.  Fukuzawa'i  work.  , 
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jovaig  women,  oouoemiiig  two  of  which  it  is  neces- 
aaiy  to  speak  more  particularly. 

One  is  a  kind  of  English  normal  school  in  charge 
of  Miss  Um^  Tauda,  herself  a  type  of  the  best  kind 
of  "new  woman"  in  Japan.  She  was  the  youngest 
of  the  first  group  of  Japanese  girla  sent  over  to  the 
United  States  in  1871  to  be  educated;  and  ever  since 
her  return  to  Japan  she  has  been  trying  to  elevate 
the  condition  of  her  sisters.  Her  school  is  intended 
primarily  to  train  young  women  to  be  efficient 
teachers,  partioularly  of  English.  Another  impor- 
tant institution  is  the  Univeisity  for  Women,  opened 
in  1901  in  Tokyo,  the  first  of  its  kind  started  in 
the  first  year  of  the  new  century,  as  a  harbinger 
that  the  Twentieth  Century  in  Japan  will  be  largely 
the  women's  century.' 

What  the  new  woman  in  Japan  ia  able  to  accom- 
plish in  business  lines  is  well  illustrated  in  the  fol- 
lowing pan^raphs : '  — 

"Mrs.  Asa  Hirodka,  of  Csaka,  is  well  known  in  business 
circles  as  the  actual  guiding  spirit  and  organiscer  of  the 
famous  banking  firm  of  Kajima.  A  daughter  of  the 
Mitsui  family,  she  was  married  at  the  age  of  17  to  Mr. 
SMugorfl  Hirodka  of  Osaka  a  few  years  previous  to  the 
restoration.  The  Hiro5ka  family  was  one  of  those  cele- 
brated banking  agents  of  the  feudal  barons  who  flour- 
ished at  Osaka  during  the  Tokugawa  regime,  and,  like 
many  of  the  rest,  bad  its  affairs  thrown  into  disorder 
and  was  itself  reduced  to  a  precarious  condition  by  the 
political  conTulsion  of  three  decades  ago.  The  Kajimaya, 
1  See  Appendix.  ■  CiuMgo  DmIj  Beowi 
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under  which  style  the  Hiro&ka  family  oondnoted  its  boat- 
neaSf  would  certainly  have  shared  the  same  melancholy 
fate  that  overtook  so  many  of  its  compeers  had  it  not  been 
for  the  resolute  character  and  business  capacity  of  Mrs. 
Asa,  who  assumed  the  sole  direction  of  affairs,  introducing 
sweeping  changes  in  the  organization  of  the  firm,  and  in 
a  remarkably  short  space  of  time  succeeded  in  starting  it 
on  a  career  of  fresh  and  increasing  prosperity. 

"  About  twenty  years  ago  Moji,  the  present  flourishing 
centre  of  the  coal  business,  had  scarcely  come  into  exist- 
ence ;  iu  other  words,  few  people  had  yet  commenced  to 
turn  their  attention  to  the  development  of  coal-mining. 
In  this  venture  she  encountered  innumerable  difficulties. 
In  the  first  place,  she  had  to  overcome  the  determined 
opposition  of  the  other  members  of  the  family.  Their 
position  was,  in  fact,  so  strong  and  persistent  that  she 
had  to  engage  in  the  undertaking  entirely  on  her  own 
account  and  responsibility.  She  bad  thus  to  start  afresh 
with  little  capital,  except  her  own  personal  credit,  and 
many  were  the  hardships  and  disadvant^es  against 
which  she  had  to  struggle.  But  there  is  always  a  way 
where  there  is  a  will,  and  our  fair  but  indomitable  miner 
was  ultimately  rewarded  with  signal  success,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  adding  largely  to  the  capital  of  the  firm  and 
in  establishing  her  reputation  as  a  resourceful  organizer 
and  a  unique  business  woman. 

"  All  the  collieries  in  her  possession  have  one  after 
another  been  disposed  of  at  profitable  prices,  and  just  at 
present  she  is  devoting  her  whole  attention  to  the  expan- 
sion of  the  banking  business  of  the  firm.  An  eminently 
successful  financier  and  business  organizer,  she  is  by  no 
means  indifferent  to  interests  of  a  higher  sort.  Her- 
self well  educated,  she  takes  a  keen  interest  in  educa- 
tional matters,  especially  those  relating  to  her  own  sex, 
being  one  of  the  principal  supporters  of  Mr.  Ifaruse'B 
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Boheme  for  a  nniTersity  for  girls.  By  way  of  giniig 
praotical  eDcouragement  to  the  morement  in  favoi  of 
female  education,  she  already  employs  some  educated 
girls  as  clerks  at  her  banks,  and  intends  to  {dace  a  new 
department  which  is  about  to  be  opened  at  those  banks 
almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  female  olerkB." 

This  chapter  would,  of  coaise,  be  incomplete 
without  at  least  a  few  words  about  the  noble  first 
lady  of  the  land.  She  was  brought  up  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way,  but  she  is  in  hearty  sympathy  with 
the  ideals  of  New  Japan,  Aa  she  has  no  children 
of  her  own,  she  has  adopted  the  entire  nation  and 
completely  won  their  love;  she  is,  indeed,  the  mother 
of  millions.  She  is  especially  interested  in  educa- 
tional and  benevolent  inatdtutioDs;  she  is  the  active 
patron  of  the  Peeresses'  School,  the  Univeraity  for 
Women,*  the  Bed  Cross  Society,  and  other  philan- 
thropic enterprises.  In  times  of  calamity  her  poise 
IB  always  opened  for  a  liberal  contribution  to  the 
suffering.* 

Another  lady  of  special  interest  ia  Princess  Sada, 
the  young  wife  of  the  Crown  Prince.  She  was  bom 
in  1884,  and  was  educated  in  the  Peeresses'  School 
until  her  betrothal,  when  she  was  placed  under  pri- 
vate  tutoi«.     She  was   married   on   May  10,    1900, 

1  "  H.  M.  the  EmpreM  gare  a  donation  of  2,000  yen  to  the  Women'i 
UntrenUy  eitkbliihed  hj  Mr.  ^inzo  N&nue.  Prince  Iwkkuim  and 
Maniuii  Haehiialm  will  call  at  the  Imperial  Palace  in  «  daj  or 
two  in  order  to  eipresi  the  gratitude  of  the  nnirerH^  for  tlui 
mvnificent  danatioo."  —  Japan  Timet. 

*  Her  birthday  oo  Ha^  28  ii  annual!/  obierred  br  CbriatiBa 
woman  In  apodal  aerricM. 
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uid  ia  the  mother  of  two  healthy  sous.  The  joong 
couple  ate  said  to  live  a  happy  and  ooogenial  life. 

In  conclusion,  we  make  one  more  quotation,  &om 
Miss  Bacon's  "Japanese  Girls  and  Women,"  as 
follows :  — 

"The  woman  question  in  Japan  is  at  the  present 
moment  a  matter  of  much  consideration.  There  seems 
to  be  an  nneasy  feeling  in  the  minds  of  eren  the  more 
conserratire  men  that  some  change  in  the  status  of 
women  is  inevitable,  if  the  nation  wishes  to  keep  the 
pace  it  has  set  for  itself.  The  Japanese  women  of  the 
past  and  of  the  present  are  exactly  suited  to  the  posi- 
tion accorded  them  in  society,  and  any  attempt  to  alter 
them  without  changing  their  status  only  results  in 
making  square  pegs  for  round  holes.  If  the  pegs  here- 
after  are  to  be  out  square,  the  holes  must  be  enlai^^ed 
and  squared  to  fit  them.  The  Japanese  woman  stands 
in  no  need  of  alteration  unless  her  place  in  life  is 
somehow  enlarged,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  she  fill 
a  la^er  place  without  additional  training.  The  men 
of  new  Japan,  to  whom  the  opinions  and  customs  of 
the  western  world  are  becoming  daily  more  familiar, 
while  they  shrink  t^hast,  in  many  cases,  at  the  thought 
that  their  women  may  ever  become  like  the  forward, 
self-assertire,  half-masculine  women  of  the  West,  show 
a  growing  tendency  to  disaatisfaotion  with  the  small- 
ness  and  narrowness  of  the  lives  of  their  wives  and 
daughters  —  a  growing  belief  that  better-educated  women 
would  make  better  homes,  and  that  the  ideal  home  of 
Europe  and  America  is  the  product  of  a  more  advanced 
civilization  than  that  of  Japan.  Reluctantly  in  many 
oases,  but  still  almost  universally,  it  is  admitted  that 
in  the  interest  of  the  homes,  and  for  the  sake  of  future 
generations,  something  must  be  done  to  caxry  the  women 
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forward  into  s  position  more  in  harmony  with  what  the 
nation  is  reaching  for  in  other  directions.  This  desire 
shows  itself  in  individual  efforts  to  improve  by  more  ad- 
Tanoed  education  dai^hters  of  exceptional  promise,  and 
in  general  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  women," 

Miss  Bacon,  in  her  book,  traces  vety  clearly  Hie 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  condition  of 
woman,  and  shows  how  "better  laws,  broader  edu- 
cation for  the  women,  [and]  a  change  in  public 
opinion  "  are  still  necessary.  And  she  affirms  that 
"  we  can  feel  pretty  sure  that,  when  the  people  have 
become  used  to  these  [recent]  changes  [of  the  new 
Civil  Code],  other  and  more  binding  laws  will  be 
enacted,  for  the  drift  of  enlightened  public  opinion 
seema  to  be  in  favor  of  securing  better  and  more 
firmly  established  homes." 

The  following  is  also  worthy  of  quotation :  "  It  is 
not  possible  to  nnderstand  the  actual  progress  made 
in  Japan  in  improving  the  condition  of  women,  with- 
out some  couBideratioii  of  the  effect  that  Christian 
thought  and  Christian  lives  have  had  on  the  thought 
and  lives  of  the  modem  Japanese.'* 
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CHAPTER  XIV 
LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

Odtlihb  or  Topios:  Japameae  •/llAbarr;  t-nnla  •magcment; 
umngemeiit  of  Sf tj-ioiindi ;  modem  Inrentioiu.  —  Chinese  ideo- 
gnphi ;  Sata-Jcana  i  Hira-gaaa ;  Kana-majiri  uid  Kana^tulci ;  Tsri- 
ct;  in  pTOirandktioa.  —  Japaneie  elocution.  —  JtipBDeM  iTnUx; 
lo^c  in  liD{pilBti(;B ;  «  ismple  i^atence  ;  kind  of  language ;  top«7' 
tUTTj  [okctlcea.  —  Ancient  literature  ;  poetT7  ;  oaga-vta  and  tanta  ; 
hotku;  B  poem  a  picture.  —  Chatacteriitica  of  Japanele  poetry. — 
Modem  literature :  newipapera ;  preii  lawi ;  English  joumali ; 
Japanete  journal!  {  magazine*  and  periodicali ;  booki ;  what  the 
Japaneae  read ;  their  lilerarf  taate ;  foralgn  booki ;  liDgniatic  !•■ 
ionai,  theory  and  practice.  —  Bibliography. 

THE  Japanese  language  Iwlongs,  philologi- 
callj,  to  the  Altaic  family,  and  is  of  the 
^glutinatiTe  type.  Practically,  it  is  mnsi- 
oal  and  easy  to  pronounce,  but,  on  account  of  ita 
long  and  involved  sentences,  difficult  to  learn.  Its 
^phabet  is  not  phonetic,  but  syllabic,  and  very  simple 
and  regular.  It  comprises  7S  characters,  of  which 
5  are  duplicates  of  the  same  sounds,  so  that  there 
are  really  only  68  distinct  sounds.  As  many  of  the 
sounds,  moreover,  are  only  slight  modifications  of 
other  sounds,  they  are  represented  by  the  same  char- 
^teis,  with  certaia  diacritical  signs  attached  (as  in 
the  case  of  Aa,  ha,  and  pa}.  There  are,  consequently, 
in  oonunon  use  only  48  distinct  characters,  which  are 
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ananged  in  such  an  order  as  to  form  a  Btanza  of 
poetry*  ai  follows:  — 

Iro  n  nioedo 

Chirinnrawo — 
Wxgayotsreto 

Tfone  narts? 
Dinookn-juna 
•    KySkoete, 
Awki  yome  miji, 


Which  meaits,  being  intetpietod  hy  Professor  B.  H. 
Chamberlain;  — 

"Though  g&j  in  hue,  [the  blossoms]  flutter  dovn, 
Alas!  Who  then,  in  this  world  of  outs,  may  continue 
foreveir  Grossing  to-day  the  uttermost  limits  of  phe- 
nomenal existence,  I  shall  see  no  more  fleeting  dreams, 
neither  be  any  longer  intoxicated"  In  other  words, 
"all  is  transitoiy  in  this  fleeting  world.  Let  us  escape 
from  its  illosions  and  vanities." 

Another  arrangement,  based  on  tite  five  vowela  and 
their  combinatioQ  with  certain  consonants,  gives  fif^ 
sounds,  of  which,  however,  two  or  three  are  really 
duplicates.  This  table  of  fifty  sounds  (goju-on)  is  as 
follows :  — 

*a    ka    sa      ta      na    ha    ma     ya       ra     wa 


ki 

shi 

chi 

ni 

hi 

mi 

&)••    ri     Wi 

ku 

sn 

tsu 

nu 

fu 

mu 

yu      ru     («)« 

ke 

se 

te 

ne 

he 

me 

(j,)«    n    (w)6 

ko 

BO 

to 

no 

bo 

mo 

yo      ro     wo 

1  Arranged  bj  the  famotu  Buddhiit  piiest,  Eobo  DalihL 
■  Bead  from  top  to  bottom  and  from  left  to  right 
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Those  in  italics  are  duplioates ;  and  (w')i  and  (»)<, 
though  written  with  different  ohftmoteis  from  •  and  e, 
have  practically  the  same  pronunciation. 

It  will  be  seen  that  both  of  these  arrangementB  are 
more  or  less  arti£oial;  at  least,  they  appear  to  be 
nmemonic  contrivances,  and  are  certainly  vety  con- 
veoient,  because  they  are  flexible.  .  For  instance,  the 
demands  of  modem  times  and  European  languages 
for  a  V  sound  has  led  the  Japanese  to  represent  it  by 
the  simple  device  of  attaching  the  common  dia- 
critical mark  to  the  10  series.  By  a  similar  device 
they  might  ntiliza  the  r  series  for  I  and  the  *  series 
for  th  ! 

The  Japanese  characters,  not  difficult  or  complex 
in  formation,  are  modifications  and  simplifications  of 
Chinese  idec^;raphB.  There  had  been  in  Japan  no 
written  language  until  after  the  introduction  of 
Chinese  civilization  in  the  sixth  century  A.  D.,  when 
Chinese  words  and  characteis  were  absorbed  by  the 
wholesale.  Later,  two  systems  of  contracting  the 
complex  and  cumbersome  Chinese  ideographs  were 
invented,  and  are  still  used  to  some  extent,  indeed 
almost  entirely  l^  the  iineduoated  class. 

The  oldest  and  simplest  modification  is  called 
Kata-kana  (aide-letters),  and  consisted  merely  in 
takifig  part  of  a  Chinese  ideograph.  But,  as  these 
ebaracters  were  separate,  and  did  not  easily  run  to- 
gether, they  have  not  been  used  much,  "except  in 
dictionaries,  books  intended  for  the  learned,  or  to 
spell  foreign  names." 
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The  next  modification  was  a  eontraetion  of  Chinese 
characteis  into  a  numii^,  or  grass,  hand,  and  is 
therefore  called  Hira-gana  (plain-letters).  These 
are  all  that  the  ignorant,  especially  the  women,  caa 
read. 

But  a  Japanese  who  aspires  to  the  smallest  degree 
of  education  must  be  familiar  with  many  Chinese 
characters;  and  a  pupil  is,  in  fact,  instructed  in  that 
language  and  literature  from  the  primajy  school  up 
through  the  university.  Some  books  are  written  en- 
tirely in  Chinese,  and,  of  course,  can  be  read  only  by 
the  best  educated.  Bat  the  commonest  method  for 
newspapers  and  books  which  are  not  intended  for  a 
limited  circulation  among  the  erudite  only,  is  the  use 
of  a  mixture  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  characters,  of 
which  the  root  forms  are  Chinese,  and  the  connec- 
tives, ^glutinative  particles,  and  grammatical  end- 
ings are  Japanese ;  this  is  called  Kana-majiri.  For 
even  more  general  circulation  the  Chinese  characters 
will  be  explained  by  Japanese  characters  at  the  side ; 
this  is  called  Kana-tsuki. 

This  practice  of  mixing  the  characters  of  the  two 
languages  leads  to  some  variety  in  pronunciation. 
That  is  to  say,  a  word  written  with  Chinese  ideo- 
graphs may  be  read  with  the  Japonicized  Chinese 
pronunciation  or  with  that  of  the  pure  Japanese 
word  of  which  it  is  the  equivalent.  For  instance, 
the  Chinese  chaiacters  which  make  np  the  word 
meaning  "Japan"  are  usually  pronounced  Nippon^ 
or  Nikon,  by  the  Japanese,  but  may  also  be  read,  in 
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pure  Japanese,  as  ffi-no-moto.  It  iB  practically  tbe 
same  as  when  we  are  allowed  to  read  "etc."  either 
as  "  ei  cetera  "  or  as  "  and-so-forth  "  (or  "  ». «. ,"  either 
as  "id  erf  "  or  as  ** that  is  "). 

In  connection  with  this  topic  of  reading,  we 
may  as  well  touch  on  tiie  elocutionary '  element  in 
reading  by  Japanese.  Their  style  of  reading,  as 
amusing  to  us  as  ours  is  to  them,  may  be  called 
"sing-song":  they  rise  and  fall  by  monotones,  and, 
going  very  rapidly  without  attention  to  the  beginning 
or  the  end  of  a  sentence,  catch  breath  now  and  then 
by  a  peculiar  sucking  sound.  They  seem  to  make  no 
attempt  to  read  "with  expression,"  as  we  call  it;  and, 
when  Hiey  come  to  study  English,  are  a  great  trial 
for  a  while  to  the  foreign  teacher ! 

The  peculiarities  of  Japanese  syntax  have  been  so 
attntctiYely  discussed  by  Mr.  Fercival  Lowell,^  that 
any  other  writer  on  that  subject  must  at  the  outset 
acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to  that  author.  It  will 
be  unnecessary  in  this  chapter  to  go  into  details;  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  mention  several  of  tbe  points  in 
which  Japanese  and  English  syntax  are  different. 
For  instance,  a  Japanese  noun  knoirs  no  distinction 
(in  form)  of  gender  and  number;  a  Japanese  adjec- 
tive or  adverb  has  no  terminational  comparison;  a 
Japanese  verb  is  proof  to  the  distinctions  of  number 
and  person.  In  the  Japanese  language  the  connec- 
tives which  correspond  to  our  prepositions  are  placed 
aftei  their  nouns;  the  verbs  always  come  last;  our 

I  See  "  The  Soul  of  the  Far  East,"  pp.  78-100. 
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personal  and  possessive  pronoana  are  supplanted  by 
honorific  expressions;  and  the  definite  article,  the 
relative  pronoBH,  and  the  pure  temporal  conjunc- 
tion are  lacking.  To  illustrate  the  first  point,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  a  teacher  once  asked  a  young 
Japanese  pupil,  "Have  you  any  brothers?"  and 
received  this  answer:  "There  are  four  men;  but 
they  are  all  women."  In  the  question,  the  generic 
term  kyodai,  which  may  be  applied  to  both  sexes, 
although  strictly  it  should  be  limited  to  tiie  male 
sex,  was  employed;  in  the  reply,  the  generic  term 
for  "man"  was  used  in  the  first  clause,  and  the 
proper  specification  was  added  in  the  second  clause. 
What  he  literally  replied  was  this :  "  There  are  [=  I 
have]  four  [such]  persons;  but  they  are  all  women." 
And,  in  Japanese, "man,"  whether  singular,  dual,  or 
plural,  whether  single  or  married,  may  be  simply 
kUo ;  and  yet  the  idea  of  "men"  may  also  be  ex* 
pressed  by  doubling  the  word  into  hito-bilo;  while 
that  of  "women"  is  expressed  l^  suffixing  domo  or 
tachi  to  onna  and  making  ormatai^i,  onna-domo. 

With  reference  to  language  in  general,  a  most 
patriotic  Japanese  once  proved,  to  his  own  satis- 
faction, "the  wickedness  of  foreign  nations,  not 
only  in  act  but  in  speech,"  and  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  the  Europeans,  for  instance,  put  the 
verb  before  the  noun,  and  said,  "see  the  moon." 
But  the  Japanese  said  "moon  see,"  because^  "if 
the  moon  was  not  there  first,  you  could  not  see  it 
afterwards  "  1 
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Some  of  the  peculiarities  of  Japaiiese  sentences  are 
illustrated  in  the  following;  "  The  man  whom  I  met 
yesterday  went  to  Toiy6  hy  the  nine  o'clock  train 
this  morning,"  if  translated  literally  from  Japan- 
ese, would  read:  "My  yesterday-on  met  man-as- 
for,  this  morning's  ninth-hour's  train-by  Tokyo-to 
■went." 

In  short,  the  Japanese  language  is  an  involved, 
complicated,  impersonal,  neutral,  obscure,  but  withal 
a  pretty,  musical,  logical,  and  polite  tongue.  Cham- 
berlain says :  ^  Japanese  ia  probably  —  aU  things  con- 
sidered —  the  most  difBoult  lai^uage  on  the  face  of 
the  earth." 

A  Japanese  book  begins  where  an  English  book 
ends;  it  is  read  from  top  to  bottom  in  lines  running 
from  right  to  left;  and  the  "foot-notes"  are  at 
the  top  of  tiie  page,  while  the  reader's  mark  is 
inserted  at  the  bottom.  Books  are  always  arranged 
OD  a  shelf  or  elsewhere,  with  the  first  volume  at  the 
right  hand,  or  in  horizontal  piles.  The  Japanese 
call  our  style  of  writdng  "crab-writing,"  because  it 
"goes  backward"  and  across  the  page  like  a  craw- 
fish; and  the  individual  just  quoted,  claimed  to  be 
able  to  judge  of  the  hearts  of  foreigners  by. their 
wriUng,  "  which  was  crooked  " !  Inversion  appears 
again  in  such  expressions  as  "east-north,"  "west- 
south,"  instead  of  "northeast,"  "southwest."  The 
address  of  a  letter  runs  as  follows :  "  America,  United 
States,  Illinois  State,  Chicago  City,  Hyde  Park  Dis- 
trict, Y^jf^^^^^je,  0000  No.,  Smith,  John, 
..Cookie 
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Mr."  In  dates  the  order  of  year,  month,  day,  is  fol- 
lowed. The  word  for  roof  (yane)  means  literally 
"honse-root,"  because  a  Japanese  house  is  constructed 
to  fit  the  roof,  which  ia  made  first.  But,  as  words  am 
only  the  expression  of  thought,  this  contrariety  must 
be  traced  back  to  the  thoughts  and  ideas  of  Japanese, 
who,  in  BO  many  other  things,  seem  to  us  as  "topsy- 
turvy "  68  we  seem  to  them. 

Japanese  literature  of  the  old  rigime  was  written 
partly  in  classical  Chinese,  partly  in  pure  Japanese, 
and  comprised  mostly  mytholc^y,  history,  l»w,  poetry, 
romance,  drama,  and  Buddhist  and  Confucian  phi- 
losophy. As  we  cannot  go  into  details  on  this  sub- 
ject, BO  tempting,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  few 
comments  on  Japanese  poetry,  which  is  more  original 
and  less  Chinese  than  prose.  The  Japanese  are  very 
much  addicted  to  writing  poetry;  like  Silas  Wegg, 
they  drop  off  into  poetry  on  every  possible  occasion. 
They  are,  in  one  sense,  "  bom "  poets,  and,  in  an- 
other sense,  made  poets:  poeta,  Japonicui  ei  naacitur 
et  Jit,  — "  The  Japanese  poet  is  both  bom  and 
made."  There  are  certain  rigid  forms,  and  only  a 
few,  for  verse;  and  all  fairly  educated  Japanese 
know  those  forms.  In  school,  moreover,  they  are 
carefully  taught  the  theory  and  the  practice  of 
versification. 

Occasionally  a  Japanese  poem  wUl  be  rather  long, 
and  is  then  called  naga-uta  (long  poem) ;  but  usoally 
it  is  only  a  "tiny  ode"  of  81  syllables,  arranged  in  6 
lines  of  respectively  6,  7,  5,  7,  and  7  syllablea.     Hie 
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Following  is  a  specimen  of  such  an  uta,  or  tanka,  from 
the  famous  "Hundred  Poems  ":  — 

EokoTO-ate  ni  "If  it  were  my  wish 

Orobaya  oran  'White  chijsanthemum  to  onll :  — 

Hataa-sbimo  no         Puzzled  by  the  frost 

Oki-madowasem        Of  the  early  autumn  timei 
SMiagiku  no  hana.    Iperchancemightpluck  the  flower."' 

There  is  also  an  abbreyiated  form  called  kokku, 
which  contains  only  the  17  syllables  of  the  first  8 
lines  of  the  tanka.     The  following  is  an  example:  — 

Kare^dani 
U  no  tomari  keri 
Aki  DO  knre. 
"  On  an  autumn  evening  a  orow  perches  on  a  withered 
branch." 

The  quaintness  and  simplicity  of  Japanese  thought 
and  expression  appear  very  clearly  in  their  poetry. 
It  has  been  truly  said  that  a  Japanese  poem  is  a 
picture  or  even  only  the  outline  of  a  picture  to  be 
filled  in  by  the  imagination.  It  may  be  merely  an 
exclamation,  without  any  logical  assertion,  like  the 
following,  written  a  thousand  years  ago:  — 

Shira-kumo  ni  "  The  moon  on  an  autumn 

Hane  nobi-kawashi  night,  making  visible  the 

Tobu  bari  no  very  number  of  wild  geese 

Eaza  sae  miynm  flying  past  with  wings  inters 

Aki  no  yo  no  tsnki.  orossed  in  white  cloads."  * 

'  TtmmUHod  b7  Prof.  Clay  HacCaaley,  TruiMwtioiu  Asiatic 
Societj  of  Japan,  toI.  xxrii. 

'  FromCbainbei)j|ln'f  "Tbing*  JapaieM-"  ,--  i 
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Japanese  poetry  has  no  rhyme,  no  paralleliam,  no 
alliteration,  no  accent;  it  is  almost  all  lyrical,  and 
abounds  in  acrostics,  anagrams,  and  paljndromee. 
Its  chief  subjects  are  taken  from  nature,  and  a  poem 
may  be  evoked  by  the  simplest  thing.  Although 
Japanese  poetry  is  difficult  to  understand,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  study. 

Japanese  literature  of  the  new  regime  is  too  varied 
to  enumerate,  as  it  covers,  in  both  original  and  trans- 
lated work,  about  all  the  fields  of  modem  thought, 
as  well  as  the  fields  of  the  old  regime,  just  mentioned. 

The  development  of  newspapers  is,  perhaps,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  phases  of  the  progress  of  Kev 
Japan.  The  year  1902  was  the  thirtieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  establishment  of  Japanese  journalism. 
Before  that  time  small  sheete,  each  like  a  modem 
"extra,"  were  issued  to  give  account  of  a  murder  or 
an  important  event,  and  were  hawked  about  by  street- 
criers.  But  the  "Nisshin  Shinjishi,"  started  in  1872 
by  an  Englishman  named  Black,  was  the  first  attempt 
at  a  real  newspaper.'  Now  there  are  probably  more 
than  1,000  papers,  magazines,  etc.,  published  in  the 
empire.  The  newspapers  are  issued  daily,  and  cost 
from  25  to  50  sen  per  month.  Most  of  the  metro- 
politan papers  indulge  ia  wood-outs,  even  cartoons. 

At  first  the  press  laws  were  rigorous  and   the 

1  It  i»,  however,  onlj  fair  to  »tate  that  Joieph  Heco,  who  wu 
probably  the  flnt  natoraliied  Japaneie  citizen  of  the  United  St»t«i, 
claimi  the  lame  honor  for  his  "  Kaigai  Shimbnn,"  published  io  1B64 
to  gire  a  lammary  of  foreign  newa.  See  bia  "  Namtirq  9i  H  j*p- 
aneie,"  tdI.  ii,  pp.  68, 69. 
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official  censors  zealous;  bo  that  a  Japanese  editor 
must  weigh  carefully  his  utterances,  and  even  then 
was  likely,  in  a  time  of  great  political  excitement,  to 
bring  upon  his  paper  the  ban  of  either  temporaiy  or 
total  suspension.  Some  of  the  papers  tried  to  cir- 
cumvent the  laws  by  having  an  extra  edition  issued 
under  a  different  name,  so  that  when  one  was  bub- 
pended  the  other  might  continue;  and  Bometimes  a 
paper  bad  nominal  editors,  or  dummies,  to  suffer  the 
punishment  of  imprisonment,  while'  the  real  editors, 
or  criminals,  remained  at  their  desks'!  It  might  be 
added,  in  this  connection,  that  a  public  speaker  also 
was  liable  to  interruption  by  the  police  if  he  was 
considered  by  them  to  be  uttering  sentiments  subver- 
sive of  peace  and  order.  Perfect  freedom  of  speech 
and  liberty  of  the  preas  do  not  now,  and  cannot  yet,  ex- 
ist in  Japan;  but  the  restrictions  have  been  gradually 
withdrawn,  and  are  now  comparatively  small. 

Newspapers  in  foreign  languages,  most  of  them  in 
English,  are  issued  in  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki, 
and  Tokyo.  Of  all  these,  the  "Japan  Mail,"  of 
Yokohama,  is  facile  prineeps,  for  it  does  not  deal 
in  captious  criticisms  of  the  mistakes  and  sins  of 
the  Japanese,  but  is  keenly  sympathetic  with  their 
desire  for  improvement  and  progress  in  all  lines. 
The  "Japan  Times,"  of  TSkyo,  is  owned,  mant^d, 
and  edited  by  Japanese,  and  is  a  valuable  paper. 
Deservii^  also  of  mention  are  the  "Japan  Daily 
Advertiaer,"  of  Yokohama,  and  the  "Herald"  and 
the  "  Chronicle  '  of  Kobe. 
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It  ia  latber  a  difficult  task  to  select  from  the  ver- 
Dacolar  newspapeis  the  few  most  worthy  of  menldon; 
but  two  from  Osaka  and-six  from  Tokyo  will  BufiSce. 
The  "  Dsaka  Asahi  Shimbtm "  is  said  to  b^ye  tbe 
laigest  circulation  in  tbe  whole  country;  and  the 
**  Osaka  Mainicbi  Sbimbun  "  ia  well  known.  In  Tokyo 
tbe  most  prominent  journals  are  the  "  Jiji  Sbimpo," 
tbe  "Nichi  Nicbi  Sbimbun,"  tbe  "Kokumin  Sbim- 
bun," tbe  "Mainicbi  Shimbun,"  and  the  "Hocbi 
Sbimbun,"  Another  Tokyo  paper  of  very  lai^ 
circulation  is  tbe  "Torozu  Cboho."  Almost  all 
the  newspapers  of  Japan  are  morning  papers;  but, 
as  tbey  generally  go  to  press  early  in  the  evening 
of  tbe  preceding  day,  the  "news"  is  not  tiie  latest. 
But  very  important  events  will  always  be  published 
in  "extras  "  at  any  bour.* 

Thepe  are  also  magazines  galore  of  every  kind. 
Some  of  them  prove  rather  short-lived ;  but  most  of 
them  find  a  constituency,  as  each  one  seems  to  have 
its  own  field.  Probably  the  largest  and  most  suc- 
cessful m^azine  is  named  "Taiyo"  (Sun),  which 
issues  monthly  about  250  pages  of  Japanese  matter, 
with  21  pages  of  English  matter,  and  is  finely  il- 
lustrated. Its  leading  articles  by  well-known  writers 
cover  a  great  variety  of  topics.  Tbe  "  Kokumin- 
Do-Tomo"  (Nation's  Friend)  is  another  excellent 
magazine,  famous  for  tbe  admirable  style  of  its 
contributions.  Tbe  "RikugS  Zasshi"  (Cosmos)  is 
pbilosophioal    and    religious.      There  are    a    great 

^  8m  »1*o  Normao'B  "  Real  Japan,"  chap.  &. 
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many  SfaintS,  Buddhist,  and  Cbristun  weekly  and 
monthly  periodicals,  vhioh  are  puldished  primaiily 
for  the  edification  of  the  believen. 

"  Of  making  many  books  there  is  no  end  "  ui  Japan. 
OompoBitioti  is  apparently  such  an  easy  task,  and 
pablishisg  is  so  cheap,  that  ereiy  person  inspired 
with  an  idea  is  tempted  to  rush  into  print.  And 
those  who  are  not  so  fortunate  as  to  he  rich  in  "  ori- 
ginal "  ideas,  have  an  inexhaustible  field  in  the  trans- 
lation of  books  from  English  and  other  Occidental 
languages;  indeed,  a  fair  living  may  be  made  in 
that  way. 

Japanese  taste  in  reading  is  illustrated  hy  a  table 
accompanying  a  recent  official  report  from  the  Impe- 
rial Library  at  Tokyo.  Daring  a  period  of  24  days 
covered  by  the  report,  the  readers  numbered  7,T70, 
and  the  books  called  for  were  classified  as  follows :  — 

JuuuHuid        auapHB 
GhlHHmki.  worlu. 

TheolOB;  and  reUglon 636  U 

Philosophr  and  edacatioD 2,868  146 

Literatnre  uid  luigaagei 6,038  998 

HistOTy,  biographj,  geograpb^,  travel     ,    .  0,768  MO 

Law,  palitiCB,  sociolog]',  economy,  atatiitic-a  6,577  3M 

MathematicB,  natural  philoBophj,  medidiie  .  9.606  S8S 

Engiaeeriiig,  military  arts,  iudiutriM   .    .    .  4,913  906 

Uiicellaneotu  book* 4,840  630 

The  table  will  interest  American  readers  as  show- 
ing how  large  is  the  number  of  European  works 
included.  It  may  be  added  that  the  Japanese  are 
decidedly  a  reading  people.  Even  the  "jinrikisha 
man,"  waiting  on  tiie  street-oomer  fftt  a  oostomer, 
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is  generally  to  be  seen  reading  a  newspaper,  m^ar 
zine,  or  book. 

The  leading  firm  of  booksellers  in  Japan  lecently 
asked  a  large  number  of  eminent  Japanese  men  of 
letters,  of  science,  of  business,  etc.,  to  name  their 
favorite  European  or  American  books.  The  73  an- 
swers received  have  been  published  in  a  Japan- 
ese periodical,  and  are  interesting  as  dis^ying 
the  literary  tastes  of  Japanese  readers  of  foreign 
literature. 

The  most  popular  work  is  Darwin's  "Origin  of 
Species, "  which  received  26  votes ;  next  come 
Goethe's  "Faust,"  the  " Encyclopedia  Britannioa," 
and  Hugo's  "Les  Miserables,"  in  the  order  named. 
Among  English  men  of  letters,  Byron  and  Tennyson 
are  the  most  popular.  The  names  of  Stevenson, 
Hardy,  Meredith,  "Mark  Twain,"  and  other  recent 
writers  are  rarely  met  with,  while  that  of  Kipling 
occurs  not  even  once.  Among  continental  writers, 
Tolatoi,  Schopenhauer,  Heine,  and  Zola  are  fre- 
quently mentioned;  and  Nietsche's  " Zarathustra " 
is  charact«rized  more  than  once  as  the  greatest  work 
in  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.' 

Some  interesting  information  with  reference  to 
the  demand  for  foreign  works  in  Japan  has  been  made 
public  in  the  *'  Japan  Times  "  by  a  Japanese  importer 
of  foreign  books,  and  several  items  therefrom  are  of 
interest. 

Works  relating  to  architecture  and  building,  cbem- 
1  Beprinted,  by  penniuion,  from  "  Th«  Dial,"  Chicago. 
■... ,., Google 
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Jstr7,  electricity  and  m^netisin,  engioeetiiig  and  me- 
chanics, manufactures  and  industrial  arts,  metallurgy 
and  mining,  together  with  dictionaries  and  encyclo- 
pEedias,  enjoy  the  largest  demand.  In  chemistry, 
Bemsen  is  one  of  the  popular  authors ;  in  metallurgy, 
Phillips's  work  heads  the  list;  in  electricity  and 
magnetiBm,  Thomson's  works  find  the  latest  num- 
ber of  pnjohaseis ;  and  there  is  an  active  demand  for 
Ta^art's  "Cotton  Spinning."  The  &Torite  diction- 
Biyia  "Kottall's  Standard  Dictionary,"  of  which  the 
firm  aboTe  named  has  already  sold  between  200,000 
and  300,000  copies!  Next  comes  **WehBter'B  Con- 
densed Dictionary,"  and  even  "Webster's  Un- 
abridged "  sells  at  the  rate  of  from  60  to  60  copies 
per  month.  The  "Students'  Standard  Diotionaiy  " 
also  sells  well. 

Works  on  scientific  subjects,  especially  new  publi- 
cations, are  in  great  demand,  and  show  the  cf^mess 
of  Japanese  students  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
resolts  of  the  latest  investigarions.  In  astronomy, 
Newcomb  and  Holden's  popular  treatise  comes  first. 
In  pedagogics,  Herbart  is  the  most  popular  author  at 
present.  In  history,  Fisher's  "  Universal  History  " 
heads  the  list;  in  general,  works  on  modem  history 
are  in  greater  demand  than  those  of  earlier  periods. 
The  greater  demand  for  language  books,  among  which 
the  Otto  series  stands  first,  may  be  due  to  the  near 
approach  of  the  date  of  mixed  residence.  Mathe- 
matical books  are  only  in  fair  requcBt. 

In  medicine,  German  books  have  practically  driven 
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from  tiie  field  works  in  other  langii^es.  In  politica 
and  diplomacy,  however,  French  works  are  pieCerred ; 
Walker's  "Political  Economy,"  Javoua's  "Money," 
and  Bastiat's  "  Science  of  Finance "  have  a  large 
sale.  In  law,  German  works  are  heginning  to  pre- 
dominate. Taine'a  "  English  Literature  "  heads  the 
list  in  works  of  that  class,  and  is  used  as  a  text-book 
or  work  of  reference  in  several  higher  institutions  of 
learning.  Of  books  on  Japan,  GiifBs's  "Mikado's 
Empire  "  maintains  its  ground  as  the  favorite.  Works 
on  antiquities  and  ethnology,  elocution  and  oratory, 
theology  and  religion,  are  said  to  be  practically  de- 
void of  demand;  but  philoeophical  works  find  good 
sale,  with  Herbert  Spencer  in  the  van. 

Fifty  years  t^go  a  foreign  book  had  to  be  smuggled 
into  Japan  and  studied  secretly;  and  many  an  earnest 
scholar  paid  with  his  life  the  penalty  for  desiring  a 
broad  education  through  books.  Fifty  years  ago, 
Dutch  books  were  about  the  only  ones,  except 
Chinese,  that  got  into  the  empire  even  by  smug- 
gling. Now  information  is  eagerly  sought  from  all 
quarters  of  the  globe ;  and  books  in  many  langu^es 
are  readable  by  Japanese.^ 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  languages,  like  poets, 
are  "bom,  not  made,"  and  that  the  changes  in  a 
language  come,  not  artificially,  but  naturally.  Inter- 
esting, therefore,  is  the  spectacle  of  an  attempt  to 
effect  a  tremendous  reform  in  a  langaage,  many  cen- 
tories  old,  by  legislative  enactment.  The  nation 
1  BepriDt«d,  b7  pertnUiian,  from  "  Hie  IMal,"  CUcag*. 
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wbioh  u  making  this  apparently  fooliah  and  naelesa 
attempt  is  Japan,  whicli  has  already  often  startled 
the  world  by  its  marrellous  reforms.  And  if  its 
wooderf al  snocess  in  legislative  reforms  in  other  linea 
0X9  any  oriterion  in  this  case,  it  will  succeed  in  ef- 
fecting much-needed  reform  in  its  language.  At  the 
sixteenth  session  of  the  Imperial  Diet,  a  sum  of  money 
was  apptopiiated  for  a  "  linguistic  commission. "  This 
was  appointed  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  has  held 
wveial  meetings,  and  has  already  arrived  at  some 
decisions.  It  has  been  decided,  for  instance,  that  "a 
phonographic  script "  is  to  be  employed ;  but  the  much 
discussed  question,  whether  it  shall  be  the  common 
Japanese  Jeana  (syllatno  characters)  or  Roman  letters, 
ia  still  on  &e  docket.  It  is  also  proposed  to  reduce 
&a  number  of  Chinese  ideographs  in  common  use. 
Moreover,  the  differences  between  the  written  and  the 
spoken  language  are  to  be  abolished ;  and  the  formal 
epistolary  s^le  is  to  be  reformed.  It  has  also  been 
decided  that  the  whole  system  of  Japanese  et^rmolc^ 
must  be  "carefully  revised."  Even  the  "problem  of 
local  dialects"  is  to  be  attacked,  and  "a  standard 
dialect  fixed."  It  is  noticeable  that  the  commission 
is  not  afSicted  with  trepidity,  but  is  proceeding  with 
the  utmost  courage  to  attack  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lems. It  is  composed  of  some  of  the  most  practical 
as  well  as  the  most  scholarly  men  of  the  empire,  and 
its  work  will  be  watched  with  the  deepest  interest, 
both  at  hcpie  and  abroad.  And  the  great  ohanges 
abeady  effected  in  the  Japanese  language  since  the 
.Google 
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coontry  wu  ^^taned  an  some  wunnt  for  beUevui^ 
tiwt  this    commisrioii  will    sohieve   »  mearaie  «t 

succeea.^ 

And  yet  we  nndentand  tint  leguktiva  eatottaieiit 
alone  cannot  make  these  leformB  pra^ctly  efEective; 
but  we  are  gratified  that  intelligfflit  public  opinion 
will  8U[^>ort  these  reforms,  not  only  theoietioaUy,  but 
also  practically.  For  the  full  fruition  of  sa^  reforms 
must  be  attained  tlirongh  the  schools  and  the  public 
press ;  and  the  latter  has  already  b^un  to  work  along 
these  veiy  lines.  It  is,  indeed,  well  for  Japcm  that 
her  leaders  realize  the  necessity  of  breaking  loose  from 
her  thraldom  to  Chinese  letters,  literature,  thought, 
and  ideals. 
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■  Or  "  Practical  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Japaneie  Writing." 
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*  The  new  "  Englieh-JapaneBe  DicUonaiy  of  the  Spoken  Lan- 
gnage  "  (IHH)  it  indispensable. 
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CHAPTER    XV 
EDUCATION 

OuTUHM  or  Topics  ;  Old-itfte  education ;  atudr  of  Sntcdi ; 
modem  edacation ;  liraDchea  of  cnnicnla ;  three  kiudi  of  (choolt ; 
•chool  Rge ;  the  Imperikl  Rescript.;  UDdergkrleai ;  elementarj' 
•chool* ;  middle  lohoal*  i  higher  n^ioolB ;  muTenitiei ;  normal 
uhooli ;  ^[ricultoral  ichooli ;  technical  ■ohool) ;  commercial 
■cbaols;  foreign  language  ichooli;  art  and  music ;  eleemoij- 
naiy  inaUtatlonR ;  female  edvcation ;  profauional  ccbools ;  priTMa 
Bchooli;  tuiuion  icIiooIb;  foreign  ioitructori  and  Btodf  abroad; 
teachers'  aasociatiOQB ;  librariei  i  scientiflc  itndy ;  defect*  of  Jap- 
anne  edacstion.  —  BibU^raphf . 

THE  old-sl^le  education  vas  at  first  Buddhist, 
afterv&rds  Confucian,  in  method  and  mat- 
ter. It  comprised  chiefly  instruotaon  in  the 
Japanese  and  the  Chinese  languages,  literature,  and 
history,  and  was  mostly  confined  to  the  samurai 
(knights),  or  militaiy  class.  Female  education  con- 
sisted mainly  of  reading  and  writing  Japanese,  the 
elaborate  rules  of  etiquette,  and  "polite  accomplish- 
ments "  in  music  and  art.  All  instruction  was  given 
pretty  much  l^  the  Chinese  system  of  lectures ;  and 
a  "  memoriter  "  method  of  learning  hampered  oiigin^d 
investigation.  Especially  in  the  domain  of  Japanese 
history,  ao  called,  on  which  rested  the  political  in- 
stitutions, skepticism  was  fowitieaUy  8yn<mymottB 
with  treason. 
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According  to  &  Japanese  authority,  "  the  first  book 
pablished  [iu  Japan]  on  foreign  subjects  "  was  hy  the 
famous  scholar  Arai  Hakuseki  [1667-1725]  under  the 
title  "Seiyo  Eibun  "  (Notes  of  the  Western  Ocean). 
Early  in  tiie  eighteenth  century  a  few  scholars  were 
officially  commissioned  to  study  Dutch;  and  many 
others  secretly  engaged  in  the  same  pursuit.  It  was 
almost  entirely  through  the  Dutch  that,  during  the 
period  of  seclusion,  the  Japanese  obtained  their 
knowledge  of  Western  countries  and  peoples,  of 
hiatoiy  and  science,  especially  of  medical  science. 
Seyeral  Dutch  scholars  also  studied  Japan  and  the 
Japanese. 

But  since  the  opening  of  Japan  new  ideas  have 
gradually  come  to  prevail;  and  especially  since  the 
Restoration  of  1868,  education,  like  all  other  insti- 
tutions of  Japan,  has  had  the  methodical  and  pn^^res- 
sive  spirit  of  Western  civilization  infused  into  it. 
Foreigners,  especially  Americans,  were  called  in  to 
remodel  the  whole  system  and  to  instruct  in  the  new 
education.  Thus  in  the  various  provinces  the  system 
of  education  was  graded  and  made  harmonious  for 
the  entire  empire.  Kindergartens  hare  been  estab- 
lished in  many  localities,  and  are  especially  valuaUe, 
because  most  mothers  are  incompetent  to  give  satis- 
factory home  instruction.  Six  is  the  age  at  which  a 
child  may  enter  the  **  elementary  school "  for  a  course 
of  eight  years ;  next  comes  t^e  "  middle  school  *'  for 
five  years ;  then  the  "  higher  school "  for  two  or  three 
years,  and,  finally,  the  Imperial  Universities  at  Toky3 
..Cookie 
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and  Kyoto,  each  with  its  various  colleges.  There  are 
aUo  normal  schools,  "common"  and  "higher,"  for 
the  training  of  teachers,  and  a  great  many  technical 
and  professional  schools,  public  and  private.  Mis- 
sionary schools  of  all  grades  are  doing  an  excellent 
work,  and  in  many  particulars  supplying  a  great  need. 
Co^uoation  prevails  only  in  the  elementary  Bchools; 
and  the  higher  education  of  woman  has  been  sadly 
neglected,  but  better  provision  for  it  is  gradually  being 
made.  The  first  year  of  the  new  century  was  marked 
by  the  establishment  at  Tokyo  of  the  first  University 
for  Women.'  The  Crown  Prince  Haru  attended  the 
"Nobles'  School,"  and,  if  he  lives  to  ascend  the 
throne,  will  be  the  first  Japanese  Emperor  educated 
in  a  public  school;  and  the  Crown  Frinceaa  Sada 
attended  the  Peeresses'  Sohool. 

The  principal  branchea  taught  in  the  elementary 
Bchoola  are  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  (Japanese 
and  foreign),  composition,  grammar,  geography,  his- 
tory, physical  exercise,  morals  (Confucian),  and 
English;  those  in  the  middle  and  higher  schools 
are  Japanese  and  Chinese  history,  composition,  lan- 
guage and  literature,  general  history,  mathematics, 
sciences,  philosophy,  morals,  physical  erercise,  Eng- 
lish, French,  and  German;  in  the  universities  the 
lines  of  study  are  varied  and  specialized.  The 
Japanese  learn  well  to  translate,  write,  and  speak 
tiie  modem  languages,  and  in  the  university  may 
atady  Latin,  Greek,  and  Sanskrit. 

'  See  "  Chantaaqnan"  for  April,  1908. 
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If  we  classify  Japanese  soliools  tLOCor^ing  to  xotat- 
agement,  there  are  three  kinds;  those  respeetivelj 
under  the  central  gOTemment,  local  anthoritieB,  and 
private  anspices.  Those  of  the  first  class  are  nnder 
the  saperyisicm  of  the  Department  of  Education,  are 
oiainlf  special  schools  and  higher  institutions  of  leam- 
ii^,  and  are  sapported  b;  appropriations  voted  bj  the 
Imperial  Diet  in  the  annual  budget.  Those  of  the 
second  class  are  mainly  elemeutaiy,  middle  and  nor- 
mal schools,  are  under  tiie  supervision  of  the  local 
authorities,  and  are  supported  hy  local  taxes,  SMue- 
tijsee  supplemented  by  luitional  aid.  Those  of  the 
third  class  are  supported  chiefly  hy  tuition  fees,  but 
may  also  be  assisted  by  individual  beneficence.^ 

The  school  age  for  children  is  from  six  to  fourteen, 
and  covers  the  period  of  the  elementaiy  school ;  vrhile 
the  period  of  compulsory  attendance  is  from  six  to 
ten  years  of  ^e.  During  the  latter  period  education 
is  free ;  and  in  any  case  tuition  fees  are  arranged  to 
suit  the  financial  aldlity  of  the  payer.  Corporal 
punishment  is  not  allowed  in  any  school. 

The  inspiring  motive  of  education  in  Japan  Is 
found  in  an  Imperial  Rescript,  which  the  Emperor 
issned  in  October,  1890.  A  copy  of  this  is  kept, 
often  hanging  framed,  in  eveiy  school,  and  on 
special  occasions  it  is  read  aloud,  while  all  the 
scholars  reverently  listen  with  bowed  heads.  It 
reads  as  follows : '  — 

1  For  a  lUtiitickl  Uble  of  ichooli  in  the  empire,  ne  A|>peadix. 
*  OfficUl  tnuuIatloD, from  Ctir7's  "J&pan  uid  Iti  Begenemlioii." 
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"Out  Ancestors  fonoded  the  State  oil  a  vast  baais, 
wiile  their  riirtDes  were  deeply  implanted ;  and  Oar  sub- 
jects, by  their  unanimity  in  their  great  loyalty  and  filial 
affection,  have  in  all  ^^s  shown  them  in  perfection. 
Such  is  the  essential  beauty  of  Our  national  polity,  and 
such,  too,  is  the  true  spring  of  Our  educational  system. 
You,  Our  beloved  subjects,  be  filial  to  your  parents,  affec- 
tionate to  youi  brothers,  be  loving  husbands  and  wives, 
and  truthful  to  your  friends.  Conduct  yourselves  with 
modesty,  and  be  benevolent  to  all  Develop  your  intel- 
lectual faculties  and  perfect  your  moral  powers  by  gain- 
ing knowledge  and  by  acquiring  a  profession.  IHurther, 
promote  the  public  interests  and  advance  the  public 
affairs ;  ever  respect  the  national  Constitution  and  obey 
the  laws  of  the  coantry ;  and  in  case  of  emergency, 
oourageously  sacrifice  yourselves  to  the  public  good. 
Thus  offer  every  support  to  Our  Imperial  dynasty, 
which  shall  be  as  lasting  as  the  universe.  You  will 
then  not  only  be  Our  most  loyal  subjects,  but  will  be 
enabled  to  exhibit  the  noble  character  of  your  ancestors. 

"Such  are  the  testaments  left  us  by  Our  ancestors, 
which  must  be  observed  alike  by  their  descendants  and 
Bubjeots.  These  precepts  are  perfect  throughout  all 
ages  and  of  universal  application.  It  is  Our  desire  to 
bear  them  in  Our  heart  in  common  with  you,  Our  sub- 
jects, to  the  end  that  we  may  constantly  possess  these 
virtues." 

There  are  between  200  and  800  kindergartens, 
public  and  private,  in  Japan;  and  tiiey  ate  con- 
ducted, 80  far  as  outward  forms  are  concerned,  very 
much  as  in  America  and  Europe.  The  common 
means  of  training  are  games,  singing,  conversation, 
and  bandiwork.      But  the  Christian  kindergartens 
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are  the  only  ones  that  cany  out  to  fnll  fmitidn 
the  real  spirit,  as  expressed  in  Froebel's  own  words: 
"  My  system  is  based  upon  religion  and  leads  up  to 
religion."  The  Christian  kindergartens  are  quite 
popular  and  successful. 

The  Japanese  elementaiy  school,  like  the  Ameri- 
can grammar  school,  covers  a  period  of  eight  years, 
which  is,  however,  divided  into  two  parts  of  four 
years  each.  The  lower  portion  is  called  the  "com- 
mon elementary  school,"  and  the  upper  portion  is  the 
"higher  elementary  school."  In  many  a  small  vil- 
lage only  the  former  is  maintained,  and  the  latter  ia 
often  carried  on  by  the  co-operation  of  several  vil- 
lages ;  but  in  large  places  both  exist,  eiUier  separately 
or  conjointly.  Under  ceriain  oircumatances  a  sup- 
plementary course  may  be  established  in  elementary 
schools  (Sho  Odkko).  English  may  be  begun  in  the 
higher  elementary  school,  and  it  is  required  in  every 
middle  school. 

Each  prefecture  must  maintain  at  least  one  middle 
school  {Chu  GaJeko),  and  three  prefectures  have  as 
many  as  seven  each.  This  institution  corresponds 
practically  to  an  American  high  school;  but  its 
course  of  study  coveia  five  years,  besides  the  op- 
portunity of  a  supplementary  year.  '  Candidates  for 
admission  must  be  over  twelve  years  of  age,  and 
possess  attainments  equal  to  those  who  have  com- 
pleted the  second  year  of  the  higher  elementary 
school.  Thus  two  years  of  these  schools  lap  over 
each  other.  The  number  of  middle  schools,  in  spite 
.Google 
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of  annual  increase,  is  still  inadeqnate  to  accommodate 
all  tiie  applicants. 

There  are  in  Japan  seven  "  higher  schools  "  (^Kdto 
Oakko),  located  at  Tokyo,  Sendai,  Ky5to,  Eanazawa, 
Kamamoto,  Okayama,  and  Yam^uohL  These  bear 
numbers  in  the  order  given  above,  and  are  often  called 
by  the  name  "High  School,"  because  the  word  Kotd 
means  simply  "high  grade."  If  the  reader,  for  in- 
stance, sees  elsewhere  a  reference  to  the  "  Third  High 
School,"  it  will  refer  to  the  Kotd  Oakko  at  Kyoto. 
The  word  "  Higher "  is,  therefore,  used  in  this  book 
to  avoid  confusion.  These  schools  are  clearing-houses, 
or  preparatory  schools,  for  the  universittes,  and  have 
aiso  their  own  complete  departmenta. ' 

At  present  there  are  only  two  public  univetsitieB 
in  Japan,  —  at  TokyS  and  Kyoto.  The  former  con- 
tains six  colleges  (Law,  Medicine,  Engineering, 
Literature,  Science,  and  Agriculture) ;  and  the  latter 
consists  of  only  four  colleges  (Law,  Medicine,  Sci- 
ence, and  Engineering),  but  others  will  be  added 
gradually.  There  are  also  just  two  great  private 
wiiversities,  both  in  T5kyo:  the  Keio-gijiku,  founded 
by  the  late  Mr.  Fukuzawa,  the  "great  commoner," 
and  the  "  grand  old  man  "  of  Japan ;  and  the  Waseda, 
founded  by  that  veteran  statesman,  Count  Okuma. 
There  is  no  Christian  institution  of  university  grade, 
althongh  it  is  confidently  expected  that  the  Doshisha, 
at  Kyoto,  will  soon  be  elevated  again  to  that  rank. 
The  Japanese  univeraities  have  very  good  accommo- 
dations and  equipment,  with  strong  fiicolties,  and  an 
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diHQg  wock  worthy  to  In  oomparad  with  th»t  of  Oc- 
cidental UDiTersities.  One  of  the  most  unique  fdiases 
of  aniversity  work  in  Jtkpaa  is  the  fact  that  the  Im- 
perial University  in  Tokyo  maintains  a  ohair  of  seis- 
mology, or,  in  other  words,  supports  a  most  important 
"  profrasoT  of  earthquakes"  1 

Common  normal  schools  number  over  fif^;  tbere 
must  be  at  least  one  in  each  prefecture,  and  in  four 
cases  there  ore  two  or  three  each.  Besides  these 
and  above  tiiese  is  a  "higher  normal  school,'*  or 
normal  college,  in  Tokyo,  with  an  elementary  school 
and  a  middle  school  for  practice  work.  There  is 
also  in  TokyS  a  "  h^;her  female  noimal  scbo4^"  vHh 
a  kindergarten,  an  elementaiy  school,  and  a  lugh 
school  for  practice  work.  But  these  provisicns  are 
inadequate  to  supply  the  increasing  demand  for 
teaoheia  in  public  schools. 

Inasmuch  aa  Japan  ia  an  agricultural  country 
and  is  rich  in  forests,  agricultural  and  dendrolc^- 
cal  schools  are  a  necessity,  in  order  that  the  people 
may  be  able  to  make  the  most  out  of  their  re- 
sources. The  Sapporo  Agricultural  College,  founded 
by  Americans  in  1872,  is  the  best  of  its  kind,  and 
famishes  a  laroader  course  of  study  than  its  name 
implies. 

And,  in  order  that  the  industrial  life  of  New  Japan 
may  be  elevated,  and  both  capital  and  labor  may 
profit  by  the  latest  inventions  and  improvements, 
manual  training  and  other  technical  schools  have 
been  started  and  are  veiy  popular. 
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In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  are  not  fitted 
by  natural  temperament  for  a  mercantile  life,  and  yet 
the  geographiest  position  of  Japan  is  so  well  adapted 
to  a  commercial  career,  the  need  of  thorough  ingtruc- 
tion  in  modem  methods  of  business  has  been  keenly 
felt,  and  is  being  supplied  by  business  colleges,  of 
which  the  Higher  Commercial  School  in  TokyS  is 
most  useful  and  prosperous. 

Formerly  an  adjunct  of  the  above-mentioned  insti- 
tntion,  but  now  an  independent  organization,  is  the 
Foreign  Langu^e  School,  Tokyo.  Besides  this, 
several  foreign  languages  are  taught  in  the  middle 
and  higher  schools  and  the  universities ;  and  there 
are  also  a  great  many  private  schools  and  classes 
for  instruction  in  one  or  more  foreign  languages. 
English  is,  of  coarse,  the  most  popular  and  most 
useful. 

The  Tokyo  Fine  Arts  School  is  the  best  of  its 
kind,  and  gives  instruction  in  painting  (both  Japan- 
ese and  European},  designing,  sculpture,  and  "in^ 
dnstrial  arts,"  like  engraving,  puddling,  easting, 
laoqneF,  etc  The  Tokyo  Academy  of  Music  is  a 
type  of  its  kind,  and  gives  instruction  in  vocal  and 
instramental  music  and  musical  composition.  It  has 
accomplished  wonders  along  those  lines. 

The  education  of  the  blind,  the  deaf,  and  the  dnmb 
is  not  neglected  in  Japan;  there  are  ten  schools  for 
the  benefit  of  these  unfortunates;  and  the  govern- 
ment institution  in  Ti^yo  is  the  most  important. 
Cluritf  soboc^  and  orphan  asylums  are  also  oarried 
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on,  chiefly  under  Christian  anspices,  in  very  poor 
districts  in  lai^e  cities. 

Duiiog  the  early  yeais  of  New  Japan  female  edu- 
cation was  almost  entirely  in  the  handa  of  the  Chris-  - 
tian  miaBionariea,  who  alone  seemed  to  realize  the 
necessity  of  a  better  education  and  training  for  the 
future  mothers  of  the  natdon.  But  thinking  Japan- 
ese have  come  to  realize,  with  Count  Okuma,  that 
all  countries  which  have  attempted  "to  work  with 
the  male  sex  as  the  single  standard "  have  "  fallen 
signally  behind  in  the  march  of  progress  " ;  and  'that 
"  Japan  by  raising  woman  to  her  proper  place  should 
provide  herself  with  a  double  stAndard."  Thus  it 
has  come  about  that  educational  privileges  for  girls 
and  young  ladies  are  increasing. 

Law  schools,  medical  schools,  tbeological  semi- 
naries, and  other  professional  schools  are  numerous; 
on  these  lines  private  enterprise  is  very  active, 
because  the  public  institutions  are  inadequate. 

There  used  to  be  a  great  dearth  of  good  private 
institutions  of  learning,  and  this  lack  was  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  private  enterprise  in  this  direc- 
tion received  little  encouragement,  and  public  spirit 
was  lacking  on  the  part  of  those  who  might  have 
assisted  in  this  way.  But  recently  both  the  ad- 
vantages of  private  schools  and  the  opportunities 
thus  afforded  to  men  of  means  have  come  to  be 
appreciated. 

In  this  connection  a  few  words  should  be  written 
concerning  mission  schools,  which  will  also  be  con- 
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sidered  in  the  chapter  on  Chnstiaml^.  In  apite  of 
limitationB  both  from  within  and  from  without,  these 
institutions,  having  theif  "aps  v^A  downs,"  nerer- 
theless  maintained  themselTes  and  have  won  popuUr 
favor  againat  a  strong  {o^judice.  They  have  always 
insisted  upon  a  high  mental  and  moral  standard,  and 
have  without  doubt  aroused  the  pnbhc  schools  to  raise 
their  standards  and  ideals.  Whatever  may  be  said 
for  or  against  mission  schools  as  evangelizing  agen- 
cies, it  is  generally  acknowledged  that,  as  educa- 
tiodbl  institutions,  they  have  been  models  of  ooirect 
pedagi^ical  principles  and  exemplars  of  high  morality. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that,  after  a  period 
during  which  the  Japanese  thought  that  they  could 
teach  foreign  languf^es  as  well  as  foreigners,  there 
is  an  increasing  demand  for  foreign  instructors. 
Within  the  past  two  years  several  youog  men  from 
America  have  been  engaged  as  teachers  of  English 
is  middle  sohoolB;  and  such  opportunities  are  in- 
creasing. Moreover,  a  larger  number  of  students 
than  ever  are  annually  sent  abroad  by  the  govern- 
ment, or  go  abroad  at  their  own  expense,  to  finish 
their  education.  Thus  narrow  prejudices  are  dissi- 
pated and  minds  are  broadened. 

Another  me^s  for  improving  the  educational  sys- 
tem of  Japan  is  to  be  found  in  teachers'  associations, 
educational  societies,  and  summer  institutes.  The 
first  two  are  local;  the  last  are  national.  The  educa- 
tional societies  are  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
geueial  interest  in  education  in  the  different  looali- 
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ties;  tbe  teaohwfl'  associatioiw  u^  as  in  America* 
for  the  imptovement  of  Biethods  c^  inatructioD;  and 
the  Kommei  instdtiites  aie  for  the  same  purpose  on  a 
laosder  scale. 

What  was  written  about  [»ivate  n^ools  may  be  re- 
peated concerning  libiaries.  No  Japanese  Carnegie 
has  yet  ^peared;  only  a  few  men,  like  Mr.  Ohaahi, 
of  Tokyo,  and  Baron  Kodama,  GrOTernor-GeBeral  of 
Formosa,  have  endowed  libraries  as  mem^als.  The 
largest  publio  libtaiy  is  the  Imperii  Library  ^  io 
Tokyo,  wiUi  over  400,000  Tolomes,  •c^  which  xnon 
than  50,000  volumes  are  in  fiaropean  languages. 

It  is  in  the  domain  of  scienoe  that  the  Japanese 
have  achieved,  perhaps,  their  greatest  intellectuid 
successes.  Their  work  in  original  invastigataon  is 
always  painstoking,  and  in  many  cases  it  has  at- 
tained an  intematioDal  reputatacm.  The  names  ti 
Dr.  Kitasato,  associated  with  the  famous  Dr.  Eooh 
in  bis  researches,  and  Dr.  Aoyama,  the  bero  of  the 
pest  in  China,  are  well  known ;  and  now  comes  Dr. 
Ishigami,  who  claims  to  have  discovered  the  germ 
of  smallpox. 

The  chief  defects  in  the  Japanese  educational 
s^tem  are  on  three  lines;  dependence  on  Chinese 
ideographs,  y^ue  instruction  in  ethics,  and  en- 
cour^ement  of  cramming.  The  remov^  of  these 
hindrances  to  prepress  is  engf^ng  the  attenti<ui  ctf 
thoughtful  educators,  bat  is  a  slow  and  gradual 
process. 

^  lliU  hM  wMntljr  lecnred  Ae  fanoni  Muc  Uffiet  tdtMtr. 
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OuTLora  or  Torici;  Jtipui'i  debt  to  ut, — Wide  diSniion  of 
Mttbetic  ideali.  —  Chinese  origin  of  Japaneae  art.  —  Punting  t^ 
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Unity  of  the  arts. — Bibliography. 

IT  haa  been  eaid  with  a  great  deal  of  tratb  that 
DO  otiher  countrj-  in  the  world  owes  so  much 
to  its  art  as  Japan.  As  Huish  puts  it,  "  Japan 
woold  never  have  attracted  the  extraordinary  notice 
which  she  so  rapidly  did  had  it  not  been  for  her  art. 
.  .  .  Her  art  manufactures  liave  penetrated  the  lei^h 
and  breadth  of  the  world."  Yet  it  is  a  curious  fact, 
to  which  Chamberlain  calla  attention,  that  the  Jap- 
anese have  "no  genuinely  native  word"  for  either 
art  or  nature.  The  expression  "fine  art"  is  com- 
monly represented  by  the  word  bi^uttu,  a  Chinese 
compound  meuung  literally  "beauty-craft."  So  in- 
timately are  EQstJietio  ideals  bound  up  with  the  whole 
course  of  Japanese  life  and  modes  of  thought,  that 
art  is  not,  as  in  the  Western  world,  a  mere  sporadic 
^orescence,  but  &e  inevitable  expression  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Eastern  civilization,  and  needing  there- 
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fore  no  distiBctiTe  term  to  denote  it  as  &  tiling  aet 
apart  tind  existing  by  itself. 

While  this  is  true,  it  is  also  true  that  Japan 
fmnishes  no  exception  to  Mr.  Whistler's  dictum  (hat 
"there  never  was  an  art-loving  nation."  The  ex- 
planation of  this  seeming  paradox  is  one  which  needs 
to  be  home  in  mind.  The  aesthetic  ideals  ciystallized 
in  the  works  of  the  countless  generations  of  artists 
who  foi  more  than  a  thousand  jeaiB  have  held  to 
them  firmly  as  their  guiding  principles,  have  become 
BO  much  the  intellectual  heritage  of  the  people  as  a 
whole  that  it  is  most  natural  that  the  foreign  observer, 
noting  the  {esthetic  impress  upon  eveiything  about 
him,  should  look  upon  Ihe  Japanese  as  a  nation  of 
utists.  To  an  extent  not  known  elsewhere  the  Jap- 
anese mechanic  is  indeed  an  art-lsan.  And  there  is  a 
measure  of  tmth  in  Percival  Lowell's  assertion  thftt 
there  axe  "  no  mechanical  arts  in  Japan  simply  because 
all  such  have  been  raised  to  the  position  of  fine  arts."  > 
From  the  Japanese  point  of  view,  however,  differ- 
ences in  degree  of  artistic  perception  are  as  pronounced 
among  the  Japanese  as  among  other  peoples.  In 
Japan,  as  in  all  other  lands,  artistic  inspiration  is 
given  to  but  few  among  the  many ;  artists  having 
creative  genius  tower  high  above  their  fellows ;  and 
the  littie  touches  that  excite  the  wonder  and  admirar 
tiou  of  the  outside  world  are  seen  to  be  in  large 
degree  the  outcome  of  conventional  notions  rather 
than  the  expression  of  individual  feeling. 
»  "  The  Soul  of  the  Par  Eut,"  p.  121. 
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The  art  of  Japan  like  most  other  elements  in  hei 
ciTilization  is  of  Chinese  origin.  Concurrently  vith 
the  introdudaon  hy  way  of  &.e  Middle  Kingdom  of 
that  stream  of  abstract  idealism  known  as  Noiiheni 
Buddhism,  China  became  the  fountain  head  whence 
until  comparatiTely  recent  times  a  succession  of 
esthetic  ideas  spread  over  Japan.^  Modem  Chinese 
art  is  justly  held  to  possess  little  merit,  but  in  the 
days  when  it  exerted  its  domiuatang  inSnenoe  upon 
the  Japuiese  mind  it  had  attained  a  very  high  stand- 
ard of  excellence,  and  in  particular  some  of  the  Chinese 
painters  were  among  the  greatest  the  world  has  ever 
known.  WiHi  the  exception  of  a  few  original  modi- 
fications, the  product  of  temperament  and  historical 
situatdon,  eyerything  in  Japanese  art  has  come  from 
China ;  yet  the  generic  ideas  have  been  so  worked 
over  and  transformed  in  the  process  that  the  result- 
ant is  distinctly  not  Chinese  but  Japanese.  The  in- 
fluence of  Buddhism  has  been  very  great ;  it  would 
indeed,  be  difficult  to  overestimate  it'  Most  of 
the  earlier  artists  were  Buddhist  priests,  and,  until 
the  reviTal  of  Shinto  as  the  State  reli^on,  duiii^  the 
present  reign,  Buddhism  was  directly  and  indirectly 
one  of  the  principal  promoters  and  patrons  of  the  arts. 


1  While  it  ii  pouible  and  btgii  prolmble  that  thit  n 
maj  hare  twgmt  before  the  formal  iDtroduction  of  Buddhinn  from 
Korea  in  the  fear  652,  oar  preient  knowledge  of  the  hiit^irj  of  art 
in  Japan  aM^rior  to  that  event  ii  not  loflcient  to  mrraiit  maj 
defliiit«  auertloii  reipecting  it. 

■  Bee  'The  Ideals  of  the  Eaat,"  hy  Kakun  Okafcont.  London. 
190& 
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Foremost  among  the  arts  of  Japan,  both  relatively 
and  as  tlie  key  which  is  necessaiy  to  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  others,  is  painting.  It  is  an 
art  differing  in  many  respects  from  that  of  the 
European  schools  of  painting,  but  not  less  worthy  of 
serious  consideration,  and  in  certain  qualities  it  ranks 
supreme.  To  those  who  hare  seen  the  masterpieces 
preserved  among  the  temple  treasures,  or  hidden  in 
the  collections  of  Japanese  noblemen,  and  have  felt 
t^eir  grandeur  and  charm,  this  will  seem  tac  short  of 
over-statement.  In  the  West,  however,  there  is  tittle 
opportunity  to  gauge  the  achievements  of  the  great 
Japanese  painters,^  and  it  is  even  possible  to  spend 
a  lifetime  in  Japan  and  remain  in  ignorance  theredf.- 

Japanese  critics  have  always  ccnsidered  painting 
to  be  a  form  of  poetry.  The  painter  therefore  strives 
to  represent  the  soul  of  things  rather  than  their  vis- 
ible forms.  Not  that  he  scorns  realism,  indeed  he  is 
often  minutely  realistic  in  a  way  that  is  unapproach- 
able ;  but  realism  with  him  is  only  incidental,  his 
main  purpose  being  to  produce  a  poem  in  form  and 
color.     To  this  end  all  irrelevant  details  are  neces- 


1  The  principal  collectioni  of  J&paneie  paintings  in  Americii  axa 
the  Penolloia  collection  in  the  Hnieum  at  Fine  Arts,  Boiton,  mi 
that  of  Mr.  Chitrlei  L.  Freer,  of  Detroit  A  few  line  worki  are 
owned  by  Mr.  Henr;  O.  Havemejer,  Hr.  Howard  Manafleld,  and 
Mr.  C.  D.  Weldon,  of  New  York ;  Hr.  Denman  Bom,  Mr.  Qnincy  A. 
Bbaw,  and  Mri.  Jolin  Gardner,  of  Boston;  Mr.  Charlei  J.  Morae,  of 
Uniontown.Po.;  and  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Qookin,  of  Chicago.  Id  Eng- 
land the  moit  notable  collMtiona  are  those  of  tlie  British  Huieiuii 
and  Hi.  Arthur  Morrison,  of  Loughton.  There  are  alio  a  nuinb«r 
of  private  collectioni  in  France  and  Oeimanj. 
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sarily  omitted.  Nothii^  is  given  that  in  any  way 
interferes  with  the  central  thonght  Reduced  liias 
to  its  simplest  elemenis,  his  art  calls  for  the  atmoBt 
harmony  in  all  that  enters  into  it,  and  fiist  of  all  for 
perfect  composition  of  line,  mass,  and  vacant  space. 
Scarcely  less  important  is  color  anangement,  inclnd- 
ii^  the  halancing  of  light  and  dark  as  &ctars  in  the 
result.  A  high  degree  of  teolmical  skill  is  also  requi- 
site, for  the  poetry  would  be  lost  should  the  ezecQticHi 
seem  labored.  The  greatest  works  are,  in  appearance 
at  least,  spontaneous  to  an  astonishing  degree.  Won- 
derful indeed  are  the  possibilities  of  a  single  brash 
stroke  in  the  hands  of  a  master.  The  effects  pro- 
duced range  from  almost  microacopio  realism  to  tiie 
broadest  impressionism,  the  latter  quality  being  |ne- 
dominant  in  the  works  of  some  of  the  most  eminent 
artists. 

So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  sum  them  up  in  a  Iwief 
statement,  the  distinguishing  characteriaticB  of  Jap- 
anese painting  are  these:  — 

1.  Excellence  of  composition. 

2.  Subtlety  and  beauty  of  line. 

3.  Bemarkable  command  of  the  brash,  and  directness 
of  method  in  its  use. 

4.  Simplicity  of  treatment,  and  rigid  exolnsioQ  of  non- 
essentials. 

B.  Absence  of  chiaroscuro,  and  the  employment  of 
notan,  or  contrast  between  light  and  dark. 

6.  Skilful  ^neralization  of  forms. 

7.  Poetical  conception. 

8.  High  development  of  the  sense  of  humeny  in  oolac 
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Any  such  Bumming  up  is,  however,  neceBsarilj  im- 
perfect. It  is  not  feasible  to  give  here  any  account 
of  ihe  various  schools  and  artists,  and  the  reader 
desiTing  more  extended  information  is  rafeired  to  the 
sources  indicated  in  the  bibUography  appended  to 
this  chapter.  Before  leaving  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject, mention  should  be  made  of  calligraphy,  which, 
although  justly  regarded  in  Japan  as  an  art,  is  not  so 
much  a  separate  art  as  the  art  of  painting  applied  to 
writing  the  Chinese  ideographs.  It  will  not  appear 
strange,  therefore,  that  masterly  writing  should  be 
esteemed  equally  with  painting. 

An  art  closely  allied  to  painting  is  that  of  chromo- 
xylography,  or  color  printing  from  engraved  wood 
blocks.  Nothing  could  be  simpler  than  Uie  method 
employed,  the  sheets  of  paper  being  laid  &ce  down 
on  the  block  which  has  been  previously  inked  with 
a  brush,  and  preasuie  is  then  applied  by  rubbing  the 
back  of  the  sheets  with  a  pad  held  in  the  hand  of 
the  piinter.  Nevertheless  no  greater  triumphs  of  the 
printer's  art  have  ever  been  achieved  than  the  beautiful 
color  prints  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries 
after  designs  by  Harunobu,  Eoriusai,  Shuneho,  Kyo- 
naga,  Toyokuni,  Utamaro,  Hokuaai,  and  other  noted 
artists  of  the  Popular  school.  Thou^  still  in  use,  this 
process  is  largely  being  superseded  by  the  cheaper, 
if  less  artistic,  processes  of  lithography,  collotype,  etc. 

In  glyptic  art  the  triumphs  of  the  Japanese  have 
been  little  less  than  in  that  of  painting.  The  most 
remai^Me  specimens  are  the  ancient  figures  in  bronze 
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and  in  wood  which  are  preBerved  in  the  temples.  The 
Daibutsu,  or  gigantic  bronze  statue  of  Buddha,  at  Kara 
will  serve  as  an  example,  having  been  illustrated  so 
often  that  all  the  world  is  familiar  with  its  appearance. 

The  objects  upon  which  the  art  of  the  Japanese 
sculptors  has  been  exercised  are  many.  Particularly 
in  the  carving  of  the  masks  used  in  the  Hd  dances, 
and  the  little  ornaments  called  nettit&e,  the  skill  and 
artistic  qualities  displayed  are  often  of  the  highest 
order.  It  would  be  dif&cult  to  overpraise  the  best 
work  of  such  artists  in  this  line,  as  Deme  Jikan, 
Minko,  Tomotada,  Miwa,  and  many  others.  As  in 
the  case  of  painting,  the  method  used  by  the  carver 
must  be  direct  and  masterly  to  satisfy  Japanese  taste. 
Only  clean,  strong  strokes  will  pass  muster.  There 
must  be  no  ni^ling  nor  retouching.  Visitors  to  the 
shrines  at  Nikko  will  be  impressed  by  this  quality  in 
the  remarkable  woi^s  to  be  found  there  by  the  famous 
seventeenth-<]entury  sculptor  Hidari  Jingoro,  that  is 
to  say,  "  Left-handed  Jingoro." 

One  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  arts  of  Japan  is 
that  of  the  potter.  It  is  also  one  of  the  most  profit- 
able for  study.  The  principles  which  have  been 
enumerated  as  applicable  to  painting  will  be  found 
carefully  embodied  in  the  bbrication  and  omamenta- 
tioa  of  keramic  wares,  the  variety  of  which  is  endless. 
In  some  instances  these  wares  are  known  by  the 
names  of  the  makers,  as  Ninsei,  Kenzan,  Kozan, 
Seifu,  and. others;  but  in  general  they  are  desig- 
nated by  theioAines  of  the  provinces  wherein  they 
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are  made.  Thus  we  have  the  wares  of  Satsuma,  Hizen, 
Aiita,  Imari,  Kaga,  Kyoto,  Owari,  BizeD,  Iga,  Ota, 
Soma,  Izumo,  and  many  more.  Occasionally  the  name 
of  a  particular  locality  is  used,  as  for  instance  that  of 
Seto  in  Owari.  Here  it  waa  that  Shirozaemon,  called 
"the  Fatiier  of  Potteiy,"  established  himself  in  the 
thirteenth  century ;  and  such  was  the  repute  of  the 
products  of  his  kiln  that  Seto-mono,  or  Seto  ware, 
became  a  generic  name  in  Japan  for  all  keramio  pro- 
ductions, quite  as  in  English  we  use  the  term  "  china  " 
for  all  kinds  of  porcelain  wherever  made. 

Unfortanately  '\4)e  Japanese  potter  of  to-day  is 
largely  under  the  influence  of  foreign  markets,  to 
the  great  degradation  of  his  art.  The  condition  is 
well  portrayed  by  Huish,  who  says :  "  The  wealthy 
'  red-hairs '  who  came  to  him  from  the  West  could  see 
no  beauties  in  the  objects  that  had  given  the  greatest 
pleasure  to  the  men  of  refinement  of  his  own  country; 
and  in  order  that  the  potter  might  participate  in  the 
overflow  of  silver  dollars  with  which  tiie  foreigners 
were  blessed,  he  was  obliged  to  put  aside  those  prin- 
ciples which  he  and  his  father  before  him  had  looked 
upon  as  the  fundamental  ones  of  their  craft,  and  pro- 
duce wares  totally  at  variance  with  his  preconceived 
ideas  of  the  right." 

Many  and  distinctive  are  the  arts  of  the  Japanese 
metal-workers.  They  are  widely  renowned  for  their 
skill  in  compounding  numerous  alloys,  for  inlajring 
one  metal  upon  another,  for  clever  manipulation  of 
lefiactoiy  materials  such  as  wrought  iron  of  exceeding 
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toughness  which  they  nerertheleBS  carve  and  chaae 
almost  as  though  it  were  wax,  for  casting  in  bronze 
and  iron  by  the  cire  perdue  process,  and  especially 
for  the  manufacture  of  armor,  both  offensive  (such  as 
swords  and  spears)  and  defensive  (such  as  helmets 
Aud  coats  of  loail).  Japanese  swords  excel  even  the 
famous  blades  of  Damascus  and  Toledo,  and  the 
names  of  the  swordsmiths  Munichika,  Masamnne, 
Muramasa,  and  others,  are  now  of  international  rep- 
utation. The  blades  which  were  made  by  these 
men  are  not  only  of  extraordinary  excellence,  but  an 
also  veritable  works  of  art  and  highly  prized  as 
such  by  connoisseurs.  Equally  celebrated  in  different 
lines  are  the  works  of  the  Miochin  and  Goto  families ; 
and  among  the  metal-workers  of  to-day  are  many 
worthy  successors  of  these  giants  of  the  past 

The  art  of  enamelling  upon  metal  is,  with  some 
exceptions,  comparatively  a  new  one  in  Japan,  but 
is  now  very  popular.  The  wares  are  known  to  the 
Japanese  as  Shippd^alH,  and  in  genei-al,  in  the  West, 
as  cloisonne.  The  centres  of  the  enamel-workers 
are  Tokyo,  Kyoto,  and  Nagoya,  and  the  best-known 
makers  are  Namikawa,  of  Tokyo,  the  Inventor  of  the 
**  cloison-less  "  enamel,  and  his  names^e  of  Kyoto. 

One  of  the  most  distinctive  of  the  arts  of  Japan 
is  that  of  lacqueting,  and  the  Japanese  product  iax 
excels  that  of  any  other  makers.  Tbe  lac,  which  is 
a  varnish  made  from  tlie  poisonous  sap  of  a  tree  of 
the  sumac  (rhus)  family,  is  applied  in  thin  layers 
on  a  carefully  prepared  ground,  usually  of  wood,  and 
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ftfter  being  dtied  in  a  moist  oTen  or  steam-chest,  is 
carefoU;  iTibbed  down  and  polished.  This  is  repeated 
with  each  layer.  Various  substances,  metallic  and 
other,  are  mixed  with  the  lac  or  applied  to  its  sur&ce 
before  it  is  dry,  and  it  may  be  carved  and  inlaid  in 
difEerent  ^rays.  This  is  a  bare  outline  of  a  process 
vhich  is  long  and  tedious  and  which  has  many  vaiia- 
tions.  Extended  accounts  with  many  interesting  de- 
tails Will  be  found  in  Rein's  "  Industries  of  Japan," 
in  tjie  ninUi  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Japan,  and  in  Volume  VII.  of  Captain 
Brinkley's  "Japan." 

Embroidery,  like  the  designing  for  brocades  and 
other  fabrics,  is  an  art  which  follows  closely  the 
analogies  of  the  art  of  painting,  and  is  governed  by 
iii6  same  aesthetic  principles.  The  embroiderers  in 
Japan  are  not  women  but  men,  and  in  their  work  they 
often  display  remarkable  taste  and  ability  as  designers, 
as  well  as  craftsmanship  of  the  bluest  order. 

To  Occidental  ears  Japanese  music,  set,  as  it  alvr&ya 
is,  in  a  minor  key  and  abounding  in  discords,  seems 
unworthy  of  the  name  of  music.  To  characterize  it 
as  merely  "  strummings  and  squesUngs  "  because  it 
does  not  ctmfonn  to  our  ideas,  is,  however,  an  unfair 
Wpersion.  1%e  fact  is  that  it  is  based  upon  a  scale 
which  differs  from  that  which  we  use,  one  of  ito 
peculiarities  being  the  introduction  of  a  semi-tone 
above  the  tonic.  Id  the  Japanese  mind  music  is  so 
Closblyi«lated  to  tiie  sister  arts  of  poetry  and  <^ibcing 
that  neitJiet  oan  well    be   treated  separately.      Ab 
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Captain  Brinkley  tolls  ub:  "There  is  no  Japanese 
music  that  will  not  serve  as  accompaniment  for  the 
Japanese  stanza,  and  the  stanza,  in  turn,  adapts  itself 
perfectly  to  the  fashion  of  the  Japanese  dance.  The 
law  of  the  unities  .seems  to  hare  prescribed  that  the 
cadence  of  the  stanza  should  melt  into  th%  lilt  of 
the  song,  and  that  the  measure  of  the  song  should 
be  worked  out  bj  t^e  'woven  paces  and  waving 
hands'  of  the  dance.  The  affinity  between  tiiem  is 
so  close  that  it  is  difBcult  to  tell  where  one  begins 
and  the  other  ends." 

Japanese  poetry  is  also  conspicnoosly  different  from 
that  of  the  Occident.  It  is  a  form  of  word  paintdng 
in  brief  lyrics,  and  *■  it  is  primarily  an  expression  of 
^notion."  The  odes  which  all  Japanese  leam  to 
oompose  are  verbal  melodies  which  can  be  neither 
transposed  nor  translated.  Owing  to  the  nature  of 
the  Japanese  language,  there  are  no  accented  syllables, 
nor  is  there  any  quantity,  nor  any  rhyme.  This  is 
well  explained  by  Aston  in  his  "  Histoiy  of  Japanese 
Literature."    He  says :  — 

"  Ab  every  syllable  ends  in  a  vowel,  and  as  there  are 
only  five  vowels,  there  oould  only  be  five  rhymes,  the 
constaot  reiteration  of  which  would  be  intolerably  mo- 
notonous. .  .  .  The  only  thing  in  the  mechanism  of  Jap- 
anese poetry  which  distinguishes  it  from  prose  is'  the 
alternation  of  phrases  of  fioe  and  seven  syllables  each. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  species  of  blank  verse." 

The  art  of  dancing,  which  consists  mainly  in 
rhythmic  posturings,  often  of  great  beauty,  tOid  le- 
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qniiing  not  only  phjsioal  training  of  the  moat  rigor- 
ous character  but  a  high  degree  of  skill,  is  in  turn 
intimately  associated  with  the  histrionic  art.  For  an 
account  of  the  early  dances  and  their  gradual  melt- 
ing into  i^e  classical  drama  or  dance  known  as  Ifo 
(literally,  "accomplishment"),  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  third  volume  of  Captain  Brinkley's  "  Japan : 
Its  History,  Arte,  and  Literature."  Few  foreigners 
ever  learn  to  appreciate  Japanese  dancing.  Its  pri- 
mary purpose  is  mimetic.  "  The  mechanics  of  the 
dance,"  says  Biinkley,  "  are  as  nothing  to  the  Jap- 
anese spectator  compared  with  the  music  o£  its  motion, 
and  he  interprets  the  ttaccato  and  legato  of  its  passages 
with  discrimination  amounting  almost  to  instinct. 
In  exceptional  cases  the  foreigner's  perception  may 
be  similarly  subtle,"  bat  as  he  must  generally  be 
nnable  to  ^prebend  the  esoterics  of  the  dance,  he  is 
"  like  one  watching  a  drama  where  an  unknown  plot 
is  acted  in  aa  unintelligible  language." 

As  to  the  Japanese  drama  proper,  it  differs  from 
our  own  chiefly  in  the  stage  setting  and  accessories, 
and  in  the  greater  importance  given  to  the  mimetic 
aide  of  the  performance. 

Ad  art  essentially  Japanese  is  that  of  flower  arrange- 
ment In  its  origin  it  is  closely  related  to  the 
Oha-no-yu,  or  Tea  Ceremonial,  which  developed  into 
a  cult  during  the  Shogunate  of  Asbikaga  Yoshimasa 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  This  cult,  which  was 
founded  on  the  four  cardinal  virtues  of  urbanity, 
courte^,  purity,  and  imperturbalnHty,  has  been  ft 
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mighty  force  in  holding  the  Japanese  trae  to  a  high 
Btaddanl  in  matters  of  taste,  by  combining  "  aesthetic 
eclecticism  of  t^  most  bstidious  natnre  with  ike 
severest  canons  of  simplicity  and  austerity."  The 
end  has  been  achiered  not  so  much  by  the  elaborate 
code  as  through  what  it  stands  for;  the  ceremony 
being  in  lealily  a  gathering  c^  connoisseuis  to  view 
woriis  of  art,  each  of  which  to  win  favor  most  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  most  exacting  taste.  Out 
of  the  sesthetio  aecessi^  of  making  fitting  disposition 
of  the  flowers  introduced,  into  &s  tea-ioom,  grew  the 
art  of  Ike-iana,  or  flower  arrangement.  This  has 
gradually  come  to  have  an  elaborate  code  of  its  own, 
and  several  distinct  "  schools "  have  arisen.  In  a 
general  way  it  may  be  said  that  the  ait  consists 
in  arrangiug  flowers  vriih  regard  to  harmonious  com- 
position of  line,  -viale  keeping  in  mind  certain  poetic 
an^ogies  which  must  not  be  violated,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  vitahty  and  natural  growth.  Here,  agiun, 
t^e  piiuciples  of  oomposildon  in  painting  find  their 
application. 

Still  another  application  is  found  in  landscape  gar- 
dening, which  in  the  hands  of  the  Japanese  is  also 
a  fine  art.  This  too  has  its  different  "schools  "  and 
its  special  code  of  rules,  formulated  during  the  many 
centuries  of  development  at  the  hands  of  successive 
genetatioas  of  artists. 

Japan  is,  in  truth,  a  shining  example  of  the  essen- 
tial unity  of  all  the  arts,  and  illostrates  admirably 
the  truth  of  the  old  saying,  Jfiaura  artia  magitter 
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CNatnre  the  mistress  of  art).  Unfortunately,  what 
has  been  said  in  this  chapter  applies  more  to  Old 
Japan  than  to  the  Japan  of  to^laj.  Modem  Japan, 
irhelher  rightly  or  wrongly,  is  beeomiog  tired  of  baing 
praised  for  (esthetic  escellence,  and  is  more  anxious 
to  be  appraised  and  appreciated  for  its  material,  social, 
commercial,  and  political  "progress."  To  the  cul- 
tivated Japanese,  who  regiud  art  as  tha  h^;heet  out- 
come and  flowering  of  oiTilizatioD,  this  tendency  is 
not  encouraging.  And  as  to  the  future  of  J^taneae 
art,  its  perpetuation  must  come  from  excluding  rather 
than  attempting  to  amalgamate  Western  ideas.  In 
the  impressive  words  of  Okakura,  the  outcome  will 
be  "  victory  from  within,  or  a  mighty  death  without." 
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CHAPTER  XVn' 
DISESTABLISHMENT  OF  SHIKTO 

OmuvB  or  Topios:  KellBioD  in  Japui;  ^into;  ft  "lutural 
Rlipon";  umpU  •errieei;  rdigioiu  patriotiim;  perfonctotT  wor- 
■hip ;  SbintS  doomed  "  ■•  a  rellgian  " ;  wcnluizitioD  ol  Ih  ihriiiw ; 
cUmeDt  of  emtuuTMtineiit  to  Chriitiaiii j  "wonhlp"  (1)  of  Em- 
ptroi't  portrait;  dUBcnltlM  in  tranilaUon  of  Cbriltiao  lertna; 
nathod  of  refomu  in  Japan ;  future  of  Shinto.  — Bibliogmph/. 

IT  ifi  a  curious  tact  that  Japan  cannot  boast  of  an 
indigenous  religion,  or  of  mucb  original  mental 
or  moral  philosophy.  "  ShintS "  (The  Gods' 
Way),  purely  Japanese  in  its  origin,  is  only  a  cult, 
a  system  of  worship,  not  a  religion,  or  even  a  phi- 
losophy. Buddhism  and  Confucianism  came  in  from 
China,  perhaps  through  Korea,  and  Christianity  en- 
tered from  Europe  and  America, 
^^^hinto  is  a  system  in  which  &e  deification  and 
worship  of  heroes,  emperors,  &mily  ancestors,  and 
forces  of  nature  play  an  important  part.  It  has  no 
dogmas,  no  sacred  books,  no  moral  code,  "no  philos- 
ophy, no  code  of  ethics,  no  metaphysics  " ;  it  aume  up 
its  theory  of  human  duty  in  the  following  injunction : 
"Follow  your  natural  impulses  and  obey  the  laws  of 

'  A  large  portion  of  thii  chapter  ii  leprinted,  bj  ptT"'**''™. 
from  "  The  Standard,"  Chicago. 
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the  State. "  ^  It  reqaires  of  its  adherents  nothing 
except  worship  at  certain  temples  or  shrines  on 
stated  days.  A  "pure  Shinto"  temple  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly pl^n  affair,  in  front  of  which,  at  a  little 
distance,  is  invariahly  set  a  torii,  or  arch.  Without 
idols,  the  temple  contains,  as  emblems  of  Shinto, 
strips  of  paper  hanging  from  a  wand,  together  with 
a  mirror.  The  form  of  ordinary  worship  is  simple: 
it  consists  of  washing  the  face,  or  hands,  or  both, 
with  holy  water;  of  ringing  a  bell,  or  clapping  the 
bands,  to  call  the  god's  atteutioo;  of  casting  in  a 
coin  as  an  offering;  of  standing  with  clasped  hands 
during  a  short  prayer,  and  of  making  a  farewell  bow. 
This  ceremony  is  sufficient  to  "coyer  a  multituile  of 
sins  "I  At  the  regular  festivals  th^e  4re  special  wd 
elaborate  services,  at  which  the  priests  (often  lay- 
men) officiate.  Pilgrimages  to  holy  spots,  usvaljy 
*'high  places,"  are  important  in  Shinto?) 

But  Shinto  seems  destined  to  decay  as  naturally  as 
it  developed.  According  to  the  best  authorities,  it 
was,  in  the  original  and  purest  form,  ancestor- 
worship  combined  wijii  the  worship  of  nature.  That 
is  to  say,  it  arose  from  the  natural  reverence  paid  to 
ancestors,  whether  individual  or  natioDftl,  and  from 

'  "Shinto  asgidtet  choncteF  in  the  highut  wnw, —  conragei 
conrtesj,  bonor,  uid,  above  all  thing*,  lojalty.  The  apiiit  of 
Shinto  ii  tlie  epirit  of  Ali«l  pietj  [Lat.  pi^at],  the  zeit  of  dn^, 
the  readinen  to  lurrender  life  for  a  principle.  ...  It  i*  the  docilitjr 
of  the  child ;  it  i*  the  iireetDeu  of  the  JapaneM  wemsD.  .  .  .  l»  Im 
religion  —  but  religion  transinated  into  hereditaiy  moral  impulM  — 
MlifiOB  tranimnted  into  ethical  Iiutinct.  It  i^  the  whole  emoUoual 
life  of  the  race, — the  Soul  of  Japan."  —  H^abn. 
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tiie  awe  inspiied  by  the  wonderful  and  frequently 
faorrible  forces  of  nature.  In  time  these  two  ele- 
ments became  more  or  leas  confused^  so  that  eventu- 
ally, in  some  cases,  national  ancestors  were  identified 
with  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  sun,  for  instance,  wor- 
Bhipped  as  a  goddess,  was  called  the  special  ancestor 
of  tiie  Japanese  nation.  It  seems  proper,  therefore, 
to  call  Shinto,  so  far  as  the  word  "religion  "  is  ap- 
plicable to  it,  a  "natural  religion"  in  more  senses 
th^  one  of  the  word  "natural."' 
Cjt  has  just  been  intimated  that  the  word  "  religion  " 
is  not  in  all  points  applicable  to  Shinto.  It  has,  for 
instance,  no  dogmas  or  creed,  except  the  very  simple 
and  general  injunction:  "Follow  your  own  natural 
impulses  and  obey  the  laws  of  the  State."  Dr. 
Nitobe  says,  in  his  book  entitled  "Bushido":  "The 
tenets  of  Shintoism  cover  the  two  predominating 
features  of  the  emotional  life  of  our  raoe  —  patri- 
otism and  loyalty."    Its  services  are  very  simple, 

1  •'  8hiiit5  i»  the  JapuMM  concepdon  of  tii«  coudm.  It  U  •  com- 
liliution  of  the  norahip  of  nature  and  of  their  own  snceitort.  .  .  . 
To  the  JapuKM  eye,  the  uniTene  itielf  took  on  the  paternal  look. 
Awe  of  their  parenti,  which  theae  people  could  comprehend,  lent 
explanation  to  dread  of  nature,  which  they  ceuld  not.  Quite  co- 
gently, to  their  niLndi,  the  thunder  and  the  typhoon,  the  innihine 
and  the  earthquake,  were  the  work  not  only  of  anthropomorphic 
being*,  bnt  of  being!  ancestrally  related  to  themselTei-  In  ibort, 
Shinto  .  .  .  ii  limply  the  patriarchal  principle  projected  without 
penpectire  Into  the  pait,  dilating  with  diitaoce  into  deity." 

"  Shinto  li  M  Japaneie  it  will  not  down.  It  ii  the  faith  of  theie 
people'!  Urthrifbt,  not  of  their  adoption.  Ita  folk-lore  U  what 
tbey  learned  at  the  knee  of  the  race-mother,  not  what  they  were 
tauRht  from  abroad.  Bnddbiit  they  are  by  virtue  of  belief ;  Shinto 
by  Tirtueof  being."— LowiLL,  "TheSoolof  theFar  Eaat." 
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uid  coDflut  of  Uie  piesentatioa  of  offerings  and  t2ie 
recital  of  formal  addreases,  which  are  partly  praiaeB 
and  partly  prayers.  In  one  ritual,  that  of  purifica- 
tion, it  is  .true  that  there  may  be  seen  signs  of  mani. 
inatruetion;  but  this  is  now  a  mere  formal  ceremony, 
performed,  perhaps,  only  twice  a  year  in  eome,  not 
all,  of  the  principal  Shinto  shrines.  Certainly,  in 
the  sense  that  Christiani^,  with  its  creeds,  whether 
nimple  or  complex,  its  moral  doctrines,  its  spiritual 
teachings,  its  outlook  into  the  future  life,  its  re- 
straining and  uplifting  influence  upon  the  indiTidual 
and  8ociet7,  is  called  a  religion,  Shinto  has  no  right 
to  that  appellation. 

But  as  a  system  of  national  as  well  as  of  individ- 
ual worship,  including  prayers  to  the  deified  an- 
cestors or  national  heroes  or  to  the  personified  and 
deified  powers  of  nature)  Shintil  is  properly  a  re- 
ligion. And  t&ere  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  ttte 
eyes  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  it  has  all  the 
force  of  a  religion.  One  needs  to  stand  but  a  few 
minates  in  front  of  a  ShintS  shrine  to  observe  that 
the  mode  of  worship  is  practically  the  same  as  that 
before  a  Buddhist  temple.  This  does  not  refer  to 
the  regular  pubhc  ceremonies  at  stated  times,  but 
to  the  brief  ordinary  visits  of  the  common  people  to 
the  shrines  and  temples  as  they  may  be  passing  by. 
In  their  hearts  there  is  apparently  as  much  "wor- 
ship "  and  "  reverence  "  in  one  case  as  in  the  other. 
And  this  superstitiouB  attitude  of  the  people  toward 
Shinto  has  been  utilized  on  more  than  one  occasion 
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in  political  meuares,  so  that  Sliinto  has  often  been 
no&ing  bat  a  political  engine.  "  In  its  tower  forms 
^t}  ia  Uiud  obedience  to  gOTemmeutal  and  priestly 
dictates."  It  has  thus  been  unfairly  used  as  a  test 
of  80.called  patriotism,  a  kind  of  ecclesiaatioal  patri- 
otism, founded  on  mythology  and  superstition.  Thus 
Shinto  has  been,  as  Sir  Ernest  Satov  called  it,  "  in 
a  certain  sense,  a  state  religion,  since  its  temples  are 
maintained  out  of  t^e  imperial  and  local  revenues, 
and  the  attendance  of  the  principal  oGBcials  is  re- 
quired by  court  etiquette  at  certain  annual  festivals 
which  are  celebrated  at  the  palace."  Similarly,  local 
officials  are  required  to  be  present  and  "worship" 
<B)  certain  occasions  at  local  shrines.  As  Dr.  Griffis 
has  remarked,  "To  those  Japanese  whose  first  idea 
of  dut^  is  loyal^  to  the  Emperor,  Shinto  thus  be- 
isomes  a  system  of  patriotism  exalted  to  the  rank  of 
a  religion/^ 

Bat  the  relation  of  the  educated  classes  toward 
ShintS  is  quite  different.  A  knowledge  of  science 
has  shown  the  foolishness  of  personifying  and  deify- 
ing the  forces  of  nature  and  of  worshipping  foxes, 
badgers,  and  other  animals.  Moreover,  the  scientific 
study  of  the  Japanese  annals  has  revealed  the  ab> 
surdities  of  much  that  had  been  accepted  as  real 
histoiy,  and  has  shown  that  the  so-called  hiBtorical 
foundation  of  Shinto  is  a  mass  of  myths  and  legends. 
The  well-educated  Japanese  do  not  believe  the  non- 
sense of  the  "  Ko  jiki "  upon  which  the  claim  that  the 
Emperor  should  be  worshipped  is  based;  but  few,  if 
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any,  date  to  give  public  expiesaion  to  their  own  pri- 
vate opinions,  for  they  love  life  and  reputation  more 
than  liberty  of  speech.  And  many  of  those  who 
really  know  better  not  only  will  employ  the  old  fic- 
tions in  word  of  mouth  or  on  the  written  page,  but 
will  even  visit  shrines  and  go  perfunctorily  through 
the  forms  of  worship. 

Now  it  ia  quite  evident  that,  ever  since  the  opening 
of  Japan  and  the  consequent  spread  of  popular  edu- 
cation, the  diffusion  of  scientific  knowledge,  and  the 
propagation  of  Christianity,  Shinto  as  a  religion  has 
beeu  doomed.  Not  merely  monotheism,  hut  also 
science,  ridiculed  the  Shinto  doctrine  of  myriads  of 
gods;  and  even  atheism  and  agnosticism,  so  heartily 
welcomed  in  Japan,  would  not  lend  any  support  to 
the  superstitions  of  Shinto.  Ever  since  the  Restora- 
tion of  1868,  which  was,  of  course,  a  revival  of  pure 
political  Shinto,  frequent  attempts  have  been  made 
to  have  Shinto  declared,  in  actual  fact,  by  special 
enactment,  the  State  religion  of  Japan.  But  reli- 
gious Shinto  has  been  suffering  a  gradual  decline,  as 
Dr.  Griffis  shows  in  "The  Religions  of  Japan."  For 
a  little  while  the  council  that  had  charge  of  Shinto 
matters  "held  equal  authority  with  the  great  council 
of  the  government.  Pretty  soon  the  first  step  down- 
ward was  taken,  and  from  a  supreme  council  it  was 
made  one  of  the  ten  departments  of  tie  government. 
In  less  than  a  year  followed  another  retic^^rode  move- 
ment, and  the  department  was  called  a  board.  Finally, 
in  18T7,  the  board  became  a  bureau."    And,  in  the 
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closing  year  of  the  nineteenth  century,  anotber  step 
downward  was  taken  by  making  a  complete  official 
demarcation  between  Shinto  ahrines  and  Buddhist 
temples.  Hereafter  Buddhist  and  Christian  matters 
come  under  the  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Keligions; 
while  Shinto  affairs'  are  entirely  secularized  and  set 
apart  under  a  Bureau  of  Shrines.  This  is  the  final 
step  in  the  oGBcial  disestablishment  of  Shinto,  It 
is  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  civilization  and 
Christianity  in  Japan,  for  it  has  evidently  been  made 
necessary  by  the  spread  of  the  gospel ;  and  this  move 
is  frai^ht  with  deep  significance,  with  great  promise 
and  encouragement. 

Even  before  this  official  action  had  been  taken,  the 
necessity  for  completely  secularizing  Shinto  had  been 
fnllj  recognized  within  its  own  circles.  In  1899 
the  officials  of  the  Great  Shrine  at  Ise,  in  which  are 
preserved  the  mirror,  the  sword,  and  the  jewel,  the 
three  sacred  treasures  of  Shinto,  took  t^e  proper 
legal  steps  to  become  a  secidar  organization.  They 
asserted  t^t  Shinto  is  "merely  a  mechanism  for 
keeping  generations  in  touch  with  generations,  and 
preserving  the  continuit7  of  the  nation's  veneration 
for  its  ancestors."  Shinto  could  never  hope  "to 
stand  as  a  religion,"  but  it  might  stand  "as  the 
embodiment  of  a  national  sentiment. "  Accorduig  to 
the  editor  of  the  "Japan  Mail,"  the  leaders  of  Shinto 
have  "shown  great  astuteness  "  in  taking  that  step; 
and  others  have  even  si^^ested  that  they  have  very 
•hrewdly  laid  a  most  dangerous  trap  for  Christians 
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hy  attempting  to  deprive  them  of  a  valid  leaaon  foi 
not  participating  in  Shinto  ceremonies. 

And  there  is  no  doubt  tliat  there  still  remains  an 
element  of  embarrassment  to  Christians.  Nominally 
and  theoretically,  Shinto  ia  no  longer  a  religion ;  it  is 
"  merely  a  cult  embodying  the  principle  of  veneration 
for  ancestors,  and  having  for  its  chief  function  tb^ 
performance  of  rites  in  memory  of  the  [so-called] 
divine  ancestors  of  the  empire's  sovereigns."  But 
Uie  common  people  will  continue  to  regard  Sbint» 
in  tbe  light  of  a  religion,  and  to  worship  and  pray  at 
the  shrines.  Until,  therefore,  tbe  masses  are  edu- 
cated up  to  a  knowledge  of  the  distinotiooB  between 
"human"  and  "divine,"  "secular"  and  "religious," 
"reverence"  and  "worship,"  they  will  continue  to 
bow  their  heads,  clap  their  hands,  and  mumble 
their  prayers  at  ShintS  shrines.  Christians,  of 
course,  ought  not  to  indulge  in  such  practices ;  but, 
because  such  things  are  done  by  those  who  do  not 
know  better,  should  they  refrain  entirely  from  par- 
ticipating in  national  celebrations  and  patriotic  cere- 
monies ?  Or  should  they,  regardless  of  what  others 
may  be  doing,  take  part  in  whatever  way  their  con- 
sciences will  allow?  Is  this  a  case  in  which  Paul's 
inBtniotions  about  eating  meat  and  things  offered  to 
idols  would  be  applicable  ? 

This  is  really  much  the  same  question  that 
arose  some  years  ago  with  reference  to  bowing  be- 
fore the  Emperor's  portrait  To  that  ceremony  the 
common  word  for  "worship"  [niAai  or  kairti\  was 
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applied;  and  therefore  many  Christians  i 
tiously  refused  to  perform  it.  Now,  those  Japanese 
words  ara  composed  of  rei,  a  very  common  term  in- 
dicating any  polite  act,  and  hai,  which  in  its  original 
ideographic  form  was  written  with  a  picture  of  two 
hands  clasped,  and  therefore  naturally  indicates 
voiship.  But  this  word  hai  is  an  integral  part  of 
each  words  as  haiken  (a  very  polite  expression  for 
"please  let  me  see"),  haiehaku  ("please  lend"), 
kaikei  (the  hamhle  phrase  at  the  beginning  of  a 
letter).  In  all  titese  cases  the  word  hai  expresses 
a  humble  request  to  a  superior,  originally  made  with 
clasped  hands  and  bowed  head.  These  words  are 
in  daily  use  by  Christians,  including  missionaries, 
without  conscientious  scruples,  because  they  are  ap- 
parently cases  of  what  rhetoricians  call  "fossil  meta- 
phors." It  would  appear,  then,  that  Aai,  which 
gives  reihai  its  significance  of  "worship,"  may  have 
shades  of  meaning,  just  as  we  speak,  not  only  of  the 
"worship  of  the  one,  true  God,"  but  also  of  "hero- 
worship."  It  is,  in  &ot,  a  question  of  terms  in  a 
langu^^  and  among  a  people  where  such  fine  dis- 
tinctions are  not  drawn  between  tiie  secular  and  the 
religious,  the  common  and  the  uncommon,  the  holy 
and  the  unholy.  In  a  countiy  where  each  person 
must  humble  himself  before  others  and  must  express 
that  humility  in  words  and  deeds  that  to  Occidentals 
safest  TTriah  Heep,  and  where  profound  bows  are 
tlie  most  ordinary  occurrence,  bowing  to  the  Em- 
peror's  portrait  is  scarcely  "worship."     It  JB  no 
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more  "  worship  "  or  "  idolatry  "  than  bariog  the  head 
when  tha  United  States  flag  was  raised  at  San  Juan 
de  Porto  Rico,  or  when  the  British  sing  "  God  Save 
the  King,"  or  than  standing  with  hared  and  bowed 
heads  before  an  open  grave.  To  repeat,  tihe  whole 
qaestion  is  largely  one  of  terms  in  a  language  under- 
going great  transitdons  and  modifications  through 
contact  with  Occidental  tiiought  and  speech. 

In  this  connection  the  whole  subject  of  trans- 
lation comes  ap.  What  Japanese  words,  for  in- 
stance, shall  be  used  for  "God,"  "spirit,"  "love," 
"home,"  "worship,"  "personal,"  and  many  other 
terms?  The  ideas  included  in  such  words  do  not 
exist  in  the  Japanese  mind,  and  therefore  there 
are  no  absolutely  equivalent  terms.  Either  old 
words  of  lower  concepts  must  be  used,  or  words 
must  be  coined;  in  either  case  the  full  idea  of  the. 
original  is  not  transferred  to  the  Japanese  nund 
without  considerable    explanation.      But  this  is  a 


This  disestablishment  of  ShintS  is  another  instance 
of  the  peculiar  method  by  which  reforms,  whether 
political,  social,  or  moral,  are  usually  accomplished 
in  Japan.  In  Occidental  nations  political  reforms 
have  been  initiated  by  the  people,  by  the  power  of 
public  opinion ;  and  popular  rights  have  been  wrested 
by  the  ruled  from  the  unwilling  rulers,  whether  feudal 
barons  or  monarchs.  But  in  Japan  all  the  political 
and  social  reforms  of  the  last  few  decades  have  been 
imposed  by  the  ruling  classes  upon  the  indifferent 
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people.  It  is  probably  true  that  tba  great  mass  of  the 
J&panese  care  very  little,  if  any,  whether  their  gOT- 
emment  is  an  abBoIute  or  a  constitutional  monarchy; 
know  scarcely  anything  about  the  cabinet,  the  Im- 
perial Diet,  the  new  codes,  and  such  things;  and  are 
contented  with  the  old  customs,  costumes,  ceremo- 
nies, and  religions.  They  are  not  like  that  Irishman 
who,  when  he  was  asked,  immediately  npon  landing 
in  New  Tork,  to  which  party  he  belonged,  promptly 
replied,  "I'm  agin  the  government."  The  common 
people  of  Japan  go  to  the  other  extreme  and  are 
always  "for  the  government ";  that  is,  they  favor 
tiie  established  order,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  do 
not  want  any  disturbance.  Or  it  may,  perha[»,  be 
nearer  the  trutb  to  say  that  they  keep  "  the  noiseless 
tenor  of  tiieir  way,"  regardless  qf  what  changes  may 
be  transpiring  in  social  and  political  Japan.  But, 
althoi^h  they  are  natural  conservativeB,  they  are, 
nevertheless,  able  to  adapt  themselves  gradually  to 
the  new  order  of  things,  as  soon  as  these  are  firmly 
established.  Now  this  disestablishment  of  Shinto 
has  not  come  about,  as  idolatry  has  often  been  over- 
thrown in  the  isles  of  the  sea,  in  accordance  with 
the  demands  of  the  people,  who  had  learned  better 
from  the  teachings  of  Christianity  and  modem 
science;  but  it  has  been  carried  out  somewhat  as  a 
political  measure  by  the  government,  and  the  people 
most  still  be  educated  up  to  an  understanding  of  the 
new  status  of  Shinto. 
But,  although  Shinto  will  continue  for  some  time 
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to  be  oonaidered  a  religioa  by  tbe  mass  of  tbe  people, 
and  thos  the  full  resultB  of  diaestablishment  cannot 
be  immediately  realized;  yet  Has  official  removal  of 
Shinto  from  the  position  of  a  religion  is  one  of  the 
most  important  reforms  of  this  great  reform  era  in 
Japan.  When  Constantine  disestablished  the  religions 
of  Greece  and  Rome  by  estaUishing  Christianity  as 
the  religion  of  his  empire,  the  worship  of  Zeus  (or 
Jupiter),  of  Aphrodite  (or  Venos},  and  of  the  other 
deities  of  Olympus,  did  not  cease  at  once;  nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  did  the  efforts  of  Julian  succeed  in 
reTiving  the  old  idolatry.  Shinto  will  linger  and 
continue  to  attract  thousands  of  worshippers  to  its 
shrines;  but  it  is  doomed  to  die  as  perished  the 
Greek  and  Roman  religions.  Amaterasu,  the  sun- 
goddess,  will  yet  have  her  votaries  in  Japan  as  had 
ApoUo  in  Greece  and  Rome;  but  the  rays  of  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness  will  dispel  the  darkness  of 
this  myth.  The  farmers  wlU  continue  to  make  their 
offerings  and  their  petitions  at  the  shrines  of  Inari 
Sama,  the  rice^od,  and  will  attempt  to  propitiate 
the  wrath  of  the  god  of  thunder  and  lightning;  but 
they  will  gradually  learn  of  the  Almighty,  who  send- 
eth  seed-time  and  harvest,  lightning  and  thunder,  rain 
and  sunshine.  Tbe  sailors  and  fkhermen  will  con- 
tinue their  worship  at  the  shrines  of  tfaeir  special 
deities,  until  they  know  of  Him  who  maketh  the  seas 
to  be  calm  and  the  winds  to  be  still.  Therefore,  al- 
though the  Japanese  government  has  pronoimoed  the 
fantenos  of  death  upon  the  Shinto  religion,  tbe  exe- 
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ontion  of  that  sentence  will  be  a  very  gradual  and 
prolonged  aSair.  In  the  mean  tame  it  behooves  the 
disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  to  be  unremitting  io  their 
bhors  of  teaching  the  Japanese  people  to  substitute 
for  "the  Way  of  the  Goda  "  the  religion  of  Him  who 
Biud,  "I  am  tie  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life." 
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this  ctiapter. 
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CHAPTER  XVm 
CONFUCIANISM,  BUSHIDO,  BUDDHISM 

Omuin  or  Tonoi:  ConfaeiBniim ;  "Fire  ReUtioni";  Bti- 
•hidu  i  inflneucei  of  Conf acianiiin  and  Biuhido.  —  Bnddhitm ;  gen- 
eral view;  chief  lecta;  Tendai  lect;  Shingon  aect;  Zen  sect; 
Joilo  (ect;  ShinMCti  Nichiren  aect ;  New  Buddhiim;  iaSaencea  of 
BuddhUm;  cormptioD  of  Bnddhunt ;  control  of  cemeteriei ;  mixed 
•ecu.  —  BeUtioni  of  Shinto,  Confacianiam,  and  Boddhiim. —  Re- 
ligiout  toleratioD.  — Bibliography. 

THE  ,  philoaoptiical  teachings  of  Confucios 
were  very  popular  in  Japan  among  the  edu- 
cated classes,  who,  caring  little  for  religion, 
were  content  to  supplement  ShintS  with  Confu- 
cianism. Its  moral  code  undoubtedly  proved  bene- 
ficial to  Japan  in  many  respects ;  but  now  it  is 
practically  superseded  by  the  doctrines  of  Western 
atbeistio,  agnostic,  and  materialistic  philosophy. 

The  "  five  relations  "  (^gorin),  around  which  clus- 
tered the  Confucian  ethical  code,  were  t^ose  of 
Father  and  Son,  Ruler  and  Ruled,  Husband  and 
Wife,  Elder  and  Younger  Brothers,  and  Friends.  In 
China,  "  filial  piety,"  the  great  virtue  d  the  first 
relation,  was  the  foundation  of  the  whole  system; 
hut  in  Japanese  Confucianism  this  was  relegated 
to  the  second  place,  and  "  loyalty,"  the  great  virtue 
of  the  second  relation,  was  put  first.    The  scope 
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of  this  relation,  moreover,  was  quite  wide;  it  in- 
cluded not  only  the  relation  between  the  sovereign 
and  his  Buhjects,  but  also  that  between  a  lord  and 
bis  retainei^,  and  even  that  between  an;  maatei  and 
servants.  The  virtue  of  the  third  relation  was  known 
as  "distinction,"  which  practically  meant  that  each 
should  know  and  keep  his  or  her  own  place;  tiiat 
of  the  fourth  relation  was  "order,"  which  insisted 
upon  the  primacy  of  seniority  in  age;  and  between 
friends  the  typical  virtue  was  "faith,"  or  "trust," 
or  "confidence." 

The  word  Bushido  means,  literally, "  The  Warrior's 
Way,"  which  was  the  code  of  ethics  that  prevailed 
in  Feudal  Japan,  and  whose  influence  is  still  felt, 
although  wanii^,  in  Modem  Japan.  It  was  1^ 
moral  code  of  Japanese  chivalry,  of  the  knight  and 
of  the  gentleman.  It  has  not  inaptly  been  styled 
**  Japonicized  Confucianism,"  for  it  was  chiefly  Con- 
fucian in  its  constitution.  But  it  gathered  elements 
from  Shinto  and  Buddhism:  from  the  latter  it  re- 
ceived fotalism  (Stoicism) ;  and  from  the  former  it 
received  loyalty  and  patriotism,  which  meant  pi'ac- 
tically  the  same  thing.  It  ignored  personal  chastity 
(except  in  women);  it  encouraged  suicide  and  re< 
venge;  but  it  emphasized  justice,  courage,  benevo- 
lence, politeness,  veracity,  honor,  and  self-control. 
One  of  its  most  powerful  principles  was  giri  (right 
reason),  which  is  difficult  to  translate  or  define, 
but  comes  pretty  close  to  what  we  call  "duty"  or 
"the  right."     This  still  maintains  a  potent  influence 
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in  Nev  Japan,  and  often  accoants  ior  erratic  pto- 
.  cedurea.  Indeed,  soKsalled  pecnliarities  of  the  Jap- 
anese camiot  be  understood  without  a  knowledge 
of  Bodiido,  which  has  been  analyzed  in  a  flattering 
manner  in  Dr.  Nitobe's  book,  entdtled  "  Biuhido, 
tiie  Soul  of  Japan."' 

Inasmuch  as  the  influence  of  Confucianiam  in 
Jiqian  was  chiefly  manifested  through  Bnslud5,  to 
be  correct,  we  ought  to  apeak  of  their  joint  influ- 
ences. But  since  BushidS,  as  ve  have  just  seen, 
was  lately  Gonfucianiem,  slightly  modified  to  suit 
the  needs  of  the  Japanese  spirit  (Famato-damatKii), 
we  shall,  for  convenience,  foUow  other  writers  in 
using  the  term  "  Confucianism."  Rein  testifies  that 
in  Japan  "  widely  diffused  religious  indifference  and 
formal  atheism  are  the  consequences  "  of  the  pursuit 
of  Confucianism.  Chamberlain  says  that  "during 
tiie  two  hundred  years  that  followed,  the  whole 
intellect  of  the  country  was  moulded  by  Confucian 
ideas."  G-rifEs  beiuia  similarly  strong  testimony,  and 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  "all  Japanese  social,  official, 
intellectual,  and  literary  life  waa  permeated  with  the 
new  spirit  of  Confucian  thought."  It  is  not  strange, 
therefore,  that  when  Japan  was  opened  to  the  world, 
and  Occidental  learning  and  literature  poured  in, 
the  materialism  and  the  agnosticism  of  the  West  met 
with  a  sympathetic  reception. 

Buddhism  is  the  accepted  faith  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  Japanese  people.  It  was  introduced  into 
Japan  from   Korea,  in  the  sixth  century  A.  D.,  and 
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spread  rapidly.  It  is  now  divided  in  Japan  into 
eight  sects,  with  various  subjects,  which  hring  the 
grand  total  ap  to  about  thiity-five.  These  sects 
vaiy,  some  in  doctrines  and  others  in  rituals,  and 
are  even  quite  hostile  to  each  other.  The  Shin  sect 
deserves,  perhaps,  a  special  mention,  because  it  op- 
poses celibacy  and  asceticism,  does  not  restrict  the 
diet,  worships  only  one  Buddha,  and  preaches  sidvar 
tjon  by  futh.  It  is  often  called  "  the  Protestantism 
of  Buddhism."  Buddhist  temples  are  usually  mag- 
nificent structures,  and  the  ritual  is  elaborate;  but, 
in  spite  of  the  assistance  of  Colonel  Olcott,  Sir 
Edwin  Arnold,  and  othera,  it  is  fast  losing  ground. 
It  has  degenerated  and  become  idolatry  and  super- 
stition. It  keeps  bold  of  the  ignorant  masses,  and 
even  of  intelligent  persons,  chiefly  because  it  has 
control  of  funeral  rites  and  cemeteries.  It  has  been 
Bud  that  a  Japanese  is  a  Sbintoist  In  life  and  a 
Buddhist  at  death;  and  it  is  tdao  true  that  he  may 
be  during  life,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  a  devotee 
of  both.  Buddhism  may  suffice  for  a  people  who 
are  crushed  under  an  Oriental  despotism ;  but  Chris- 
tianity alone  is  the  rehgion  of  liberty  and  progress. 
Buddha  may  be  "t^  light  of  Asia,"  but  Jesua 
Christ  is  "the  light  of  the  world." 

Nanjo,  the  historian  of  Japanese  Buddhism,  has 
written  a  "  History  of  the  Twelve  Japanese  Buddhist 
Sects " ;  but  as  some  of  these  are  now  defunct,  it  is 
BufBcient  to  notice  liere  only  eight  principal  sects,  as 
follows ;  Tendai,  Shingon,  Zen,  Jddo,  Shin,  Niohi- 
.Google 
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ren,  Ji,  Yuzu  Xembutsu.  Moreover,  as  the  last  two 
of  these  are  comparatively  insignificant,  the  mere 
mention  of  their  names  is  enough,  but  a  little  more 
should  be  said  concerning  each  of  the  other  six. 

1.  The  Tendai  sect  is  Hie  oldest,  but  now  ranks 
among  the  lowest.  It  belongs  to  the  school  which 
"  sought  to  define  truth  and  to  find  salvation  in  knowl- 
edge " :  bat  as  the  truth  was  often  too  abstruse  for 
the  mass,  it  must  be  dealt  oat,  by  means  of  pions 
devices,  according  to  the  abihty  of  the  learner;  so 
that  the  disciples  of  this  sect  have  been  called  the 
Jesuits  of  Buddhism. 

2.  To  the  same  school  belongs  the  Shingon  sect, 
which  is  only  a  year  younger  than  the  former  sect  and 
now  ranks  third  in  the  list.  It  was  founded  by  the 
celebrated  priest  Eob5  Daishi ;  and  ite  doctrines  also 
are  quite  abstruse.  This  is  the  sect  which  is  respon- 
sible for  that  mixing  of  Shinto  and  Buddhism  that 
prevailed  for  so  many  centuries  by  the  adoption  of 
Shinto  deities  into  the  Buddhist  pantheon^  These 
beUevers  are  sometimes  called  the  Gnostics  of 
Buddhism. 

3.  The  Zen  sect  represents  the  school  which  teaches 
that  "  abstract  contemplation  leads  to  a  knowledge  of 
saving  truth."  "  Look  carefully  within,  and  there  you 
will  find  the  Buddha."  This  sect  arose  probably  "  out 
of  a  reaction  against  the  multiplication  of  idols,"  and 
was  *'  a  return  to  simpler  forma  of  worship  and  con- 
duct"; therefore  its  disciples  have  been  called  "the 
Quakers  of  Japanese  Buddhism."    Others  call  them 
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"  the  Japanese  Quietists  "  or  "  the  Japanese  Mystics." 
This  is  now  l^e  largest  Buddhist  aect 

4.  A  third  school,  teaching  that  salvation  was  to  be 
obtained  only  through  the  works  of  another,  has  been 
represented  hy  two  sects,  the  Jodo  and  the  Shin.  The 
former,  which  now  ranks  fourth,  was  founded  upon  a 
veiy  simple  doctrine,  with  an  easy  rule  of  life,  that  is, 
the  frequent  repetition  of  the  invocation  Namu  Amida 
Sutaa,  "  Hail  to  Amida  the  Buddha."  These  Bud- 
dhists use  a  double  rosary. 

5.  The  Shin  sect,^  which  sprung  out  of  the  Jodo 
sect,  is  that  of  the  Japanese  Reformers  or  Protestants. 
In  numerical  strength  it  is  second  to  the  Zen  sect,  but 

.  in  real  power  and  influence  it  is  facile  pnncept.  Its 
priests  are  ^owed  to  marry,  and  to  eat  flesh  and  fish. 
It  teaches  that  morality  is  as  important  as  faith ;  or, 
in  quite  familiar  words,  that  *<  faith  without  works  is 
dead."  It  is  monot^istic,  as  it  worships  only  one 
Buddha.  It  alone  of  all  Buddhist  sects  provides  a 
way  of  salvation  for  women.  It  upholds  a  high 
standard  of  edtication,  carries  on  vigorous  missions 
in  China  and  Korea,  and  has  priests  even  in 
America. 

6.  The  sect  founded  by  the  priest  Nichiren  and 
named  for  him  is  not  lai^,  but  very  radical  and 
influential.  In  their  controversial  and  uncompro- 
mising attitude  toward  other  religions  or  even  other 
sects  of  Buddhism,  the  disciples  of  the  "  fiery  Nichi- 

>  See  TnoMCtioD*  AiUtic  Societ?  of  Japmn,  roll.  zir.  aud  x*iL, 
pkper*  on  "  Sbiiuhln  "  bj  Tronp.  ' 
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len"  have  been  called  "the  Jesmti  of  Buddhism." 
Their  inTocation  is  Namu  MyShd  Bmge  KyS  (Hail 
to  di0  Doctrioe  of  the  Lotos  of  the  Wooderful 
Law).  Their  doctrine  is  complete  pantheism ;  as 
Dr.  Griffis  expresses  it,  Niohiren  "  was  destined  to 
bring  religion,  not  only  down  to  men,  but  even 
down  to  the  beasts  and  the  mud." 

Of  all  these  sects,  the  only  one  which  has  been 
a^reciably  influenced  by  contact  with  Westeni  civil- 
ization and  conflict  with  Christianity  is  the  Shin  sect 
One  type  of  New  Buddhism  tries  to  ally  itself  with 
the  doctrines  of  scientific  evolution.  Another  type 
has  learned  lessons  from  Christian  activity  in  Japan, 
and  is  putting  forth  its  energies  in  the  direction  of 
philanthropic  and  educational  institutions ;  so  that  it 
has  its  hos{Htals,  magazines,  schools,  and,  to  balance 
the  TouDg  Men's  Christian  Association,  its  Toung 
Men's  Buddhist  Association,  with  snnuner  schools, 
-etc.    The  New  Buddhism  will  die  hard. 

The  influence  of  Buddhism  upon  the  Japanese 
people  must  not  be  underestimated,  especi^y  be- 
cause it  is  still  manifest,  to  a  high  degree,  even  in 
New  Japan.  Chamberlain  says :  ^  "  All  educatdim 
was  for  centuries  in  Buddhist  hands,  as  was  the 
caie  of  the  poor  and  sick ;  Buddhism  introduced 
art,  introduced  medicine,  moulded  the  folk-lore  <A 
the  country,  created  its  dramatic  poetry,  deeply  in- 
fluenced politics  and  evety  sphere  of  social  and 
intellectual  activity.    In  a  word,  Buddhism  was  the 

'  "  Tbiogt  JftputMS." 
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teacher  under  whose  instruction  the  Japanese  nation 
grew  up,"  Or,  as  Griffia  outlines  it,*  the  Bud- 
dhist missionaries  were  purveyors  of  civilization, 
ministers  of  art,  wielded  a  mighty  influence  in  mili- 
tary and  political  affairs,  transformed  the  manners 
and  customs,  inspired  a  tremendous  development  in 
education  and  literature ;  but  Buddhism  was  "  kind 
to  the  brute  and  cruel  to  man,"  neglected  charity 
and  philanthropy,  degraded  woman,  and  left  upon 
the  Japanese  character  die  blight  of  a  merciless  fatal- 
ism and  an  awful  pessimism.^  It  created  "  habits  of 
gentleness  and  courtesy"  and  a  "spirit  of  hopeless 
resignation."  To  sum  up,  *'  in  a  word.  Buddhism  ia 
law,  but  not  gospel." 

At  present,  Buddhism  in  Japan  is  exceedingly  cor- 
mpt,  is  losing  its  hold  upon  the  educated,  but  retains 
a  tremendous  influence  over  the  great  mass  of  the 
people.  The  majority  of  the  priests  are  ignorant, 
illiterate,  and  immoral,  "blind  leaders  of  the  blind." 
The  newspapers  of  the  day  are  unsparing  in  tbeir 
denunciation  of  the  immoralities  of  the  priesthood. 
The  following  is  only  one  of  many  such  testimonies 

>  "  The  BeligiouB  of  Japui." 

'  "  EmotJoDallj  itB  teneta  do  not  ft  bottom  latiBfj  lu  Ocd- 
dentalfl,  flirt  with  them  as  we  may.  PaadTity  ia  not  our  pMsion, 
preach  it  as  we  are  prone  to  do  each  to  his  nelgbbor.  ScieuUfl- 
cmllj',  peBslmiBm  is  fooliihiieaa,  and  imperionalitj  a  stage  in  derel- 
opment  from  which  we  are  emerging,  not  one  into  wtiich  we  ehall 
ever  relapae.  At  a  dofcma  it  is  nafortuDate.  doing  iti  deTotce  in 
the  deeper  teiiie  uo  good,  but  it  becomes  pMitirely  faulty  when  it 
leadi  to  practical  ignoring  of  the  mine  and  thine,  and  doe*  otbflr 
people  harm,"  —  Lowbli. 
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by  ex-priests :  "  Somethit^  that  did  Is^uble  me  was 
the  growing  convictioii  that  Buddhism  was  dead, 
that  it  had  reached  the  extremity  of.  corruption. 
Strife  and  scandal  were  rife  everywhere.  The  chief 
priests  .  .  .  were  grasping  after  worldly  place  and 
prosperity.  Of  tiie  immorality  of  the  priests  it  makes 
me  blush  to  speak.  It  is  not  a  rare  tiling  to  see  men 
with  shaven  heads  and  attired  in  black  garments 
wandering  about  in  prostitute  qnarteis,  or  to  find 
women  living  in  temples,  or  to  discover  fish-bones 
thrown  among  the  graves.  .  .  .  The  religion  has  no 
rallying  power  left,  no  inner  life.  ...  It  has  con- 
tributed much  to  OUT  civilization  in  the  past,  but 
it  is  now  exhausted." 

One  element  of  the  strong  hold  which  Baddbism 
had  and  has  upon  the  people,  even  upon  the  educated 
classes,  is  the  fact  that  so  many  cemeteries  have  been 
and  are  connected  with  Baddhist  temples.  It  used 
to  be  a  frequent  saying  that  a  Japanese  was  a  Shin- 
toist  in  life  and  a  Buddhist  in  death ;  beoaose,  though 
he  may  never  have  espoused  Buddhism,  he  might 
be  laid  away  in  his  grave  according  to  Buddhist  cere- 
monies in  a  Buddhist  temple  and  a  Buddhist  grave- 
yard. But  this  control  of  the  cemeteries  seems  to 
be  passing  out  of  Buddhist  hands  into  the  care  of  the 
local  civil  authorities.  And  this  secularization,  if 
it  may  be  so  called,  of  the  graveyards  not  only  abol- 
ishes the  Buddhist  monopoly,  but  also  takes  away 
from  the  priests  the  golden  opportunity  of  extorting 
immense  fees.    The  Buddhist  control  of  cemeteries 
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has  often  been  a  source  of  gre&t  embartassment  to 
Christians,  who  were  frequently  compelled  to  bury 
theiz  dead  under  Buddhist  auspices.  But  there  have 
lately  been  cases  where  no  objection  was  made  to 
the  burial  of  Christians  with  Christian  rites  in  a 
Buddhist  graveyard. 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  suitable  place  to  devote 
just  a  few  words  to  those  sects  which  are  compara- 
tively  modem  in  their  origin,  and  are  so  composite  in 
their  doctrine  that  they  cannot  be  classed  under  either 
Shinto  or  Buddhism.  Indeed,  they  even  show  traces, 
though  perhaps  slight,  of  Christian  teaching ;  and 
they  all  agree  in  the  one  doctrine  of  faith  healing. 
These  are  Semmanrktfo  (Doctrine  of  the  Lotus* 
Pirate),*  Kurozumi^S  (Doctrine  of  Kurozumi,  name 
of  founder),'  and  Tenrikj/d  (Doctrine  of  Heavenly 
Reason).'  The  first  and  the  last  were  founded  by 
ignorant  peasant  women,  and  win  adherents  mostly 
among  the  lowest  classes.  The  first  seems  more 
Buddhist  than  SbintJi ;  the  second  seems  more  ShlntS 
than  Buddhist;  while  the  third  is  the  one  which 
shows  most  plainly  trac^  of  Christian  influence. 
In  Kuroeumi-kyo,  the  Sun-goddess  is  the  chief  object 
of  devotion,  because  the  founder  was  healed  by  wor- 
shipping the  rising  sun.  Tenrikyd  is  growing  rapidly, 
and  is  exclusive  and  intolerant. 

1  See  p&pen  in  toI.  xxiz.,  TnuiMCldoni  Aiiatic  Society  of  Japan, 
by  Llojd  and  Greene. 

•  See  Cary'a  article  in  "  AndoTer  Eeview,"  June,  1880. 

*  See  Greene'i  paper  fn  toL  xxiiL,  Truiiactiotu  Asia^c  Society 
of  Japan. 
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The  eclecticism  of  the  Japanese  in  intellectaal 
nutters  may  be  explained  1^  calling  attention  to 
one  i^iase  of  their  attitude  toward  tiie  three  cnlti 
of  Old  Japan.  There  was  in  general  a  feeling  of 
"  with  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all " ;  for 
the  three,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  overlapiwd  or 
supplemented  each  other.'  Shinto,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  only  a  national  cult;  Confucianism  was  a  phi< 
losophj  of  the  relations  between  man  and  man ;  while 
Buddhism  was  a  true  religion,  witii  ideas  about  sin 
and  salvation.  As  another  has  summed  up  the  scope 
of  these  three  "wajra,"  "Shintoism  furnishes  the 
object  of  worship,  Confucianism  offers  tiie  rules  of 
life,  and  Buddhism  supplies  the  way^of  future  salva- 
tion." It  was,  therefore,  possible  for  a  person  to  be 
a  disciple  of  two,  or  even  all,  of  these  "  doctrines  "  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  He  "had  constantiy  before 
his  eyes  the  emblems  of  each  of  these  religions.  In 
nearly  eveiy  Samurai's  house  were  the  moral  hooka 
of  Confucius,  the  black  lacquered  wooden  tablets, 
inscribed  in  gold  with  the  Buddhist  names  of  his 
anceatoia,  while  on  the  god-shelf  stood  the  idols  and 
symbols  of  ShintS," 

Therefore  t^ere  are  to-day  probably  thousands  of 
Japanese  who  would  readily  accept  Christianity  by 
simply  adding  the  im^e  of  Jesus  to  their  present 
collection,  and  giving  it  equal  honor  with  those  of 
Buddha  and  their  ancestors.  "Hiey  mij^t  eaaly 
incorporate  Jehovah  in  their  pantheon ;  but  they  find 
1  Sm  Low«U'(  "  Soal  of  the  Far  EMt,"  pp.  19^  109. 
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di£Boulty  in  appreciating  the  intoleifince  of  Chiistians 
in  haTing  "  no  other  gods  besides  "  Jehovali. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

The  references  for  Qm  cht4)ter  are  in  general  the  Mine  as 
tboBs  for  the  preceding  chapter,  except  that,  in  place  of  the 
special  papers  on  Shinto,  should  be  substituted  special  papers 
on  Confucianisni  by  Knox  and  H^a  in  TranaaetioDS  Asiatic 
Society  of  Japan,  vol.  xz.pp.  1-193;  on  BnddhiBm,  by  Lloyd  in 
Transactions  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,  vol.  xzii.  pp.  3S7-606 ; 
and  Nitobe'B  "BushidO,  the  Sonl  of  Japan." 

"J^tan  To-day"  (Scherer)  contains  an  interesting  chapter 
(vL)  of  Bnddhiat  sermons:  see  also  Mitford's  "Tales  of  Old 

Dr.  Knox,  who  is  an  authority  on  ConfnciaDism,  baa  given 
in  bis  "  Japanese  Life  in  Town  and  Country  "  a  few  chapters 
(yi.-xi.)  of  interest  in  this  oonnectioD. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 
JAPANESE  CHRISTENDOM 

OnTum  or  Topioa :  Hedi»Tftl  CbriitUnlty ;  Modem  Chria- 
timnity;  mi«(ionuiei ;  Japaaeae  Cbristutnt ;  ChriBtlan  lil«ratiire; 
kindi  and  methoda  oE  work ;  chnicbet  and  chapeli ;  Sonday- 
Hchools ;  Christian  education ;  Christian  philanthrop7 ;  Young  Men'l 
Cbri*tian  Aitociation  aod  Toung  Women's  Christian  Associatioii; 
temperance  and  the  locial  eril;  iuterdenoiuiiiatioiial  institatioiu ; 
Japauicii:ed  CbriBtianiCf ;  Chiiitiani^  and  buuneBB ;  Sabbath ; 
Christianity  and  the  press;  Christianitj  and  Christians  in  politica; 
aimple  Christuuiitjr ;  status  of  Chriatianil?.  —  BibliograptiT'. 

THE  great  Jesuit  missionaty,  Francis  Xavier, 
was  the  one  who  introduced  Christianity 
into  Japan,  in  1549;  and  the  labors  of 
himself  and  bis  successors  were  so  faithful  and  suc- 
cessful, that  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  centuiy 
there  were  about  1,000,000  Christians  in  Japan. 
But  political  complications,  internal  and  external, 
and  religious  jealousies,  brought  on  a  terrible  perse- 
cution, in  which  the  Church  was  practically  extin- 
guished.    In  1638  the  following  edict  was  issued:  — 

"  So  long  ae  the  sun  shall  continue  to  warm  the  earth, 
let  DO  Christian  be  so  bold  as  to  come  to  Japan  ;  and  let 
all  know  that  the  King  of  Spain  himself,  or  the  Gbris- 
ttan'a  God,  oi  the  great  God  of  all,  if  he  dare  violate  this 
command,  shall  pay  for  it  with  his  head." 
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And,  all  over  the  Empire,  od  special  bulletin- 
boards,  notices  were  published  to  the  effect  that 
this  edict  must  be  strictly  enforced,'  And  yet,  in 
spite  of  the  shiewd  measures  employed  to  detect 
Christians,  by  compelling  suspected  persons,  for  in- 
stance, to  trample  on  the  cross  or  be  crucified,  in 
some  sections  the  knowledge  of  Ute  Gospel  was 
handed  down  in  secret  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other; 80  that,  when  these  edicts  were  removed  in 
1873,  to  a  few  here  and  there  Christianity  was  not  a 
strange  doctrine.' 

Just  as  soon  as  it  was  possible,  under  the  treaties 
of  1858,  for  foreigners  to  reside  in  Japan,  even  under 
restrictions,  missionaries  began  to  enter  (1859),  and 
are  now  numbered  by  the  hundreds.  This  count  in- 
cludes both  single  and  married  men,  the  wives  (for  in 
some  cases  the  wife  is  worth  more  than  the  husband), 
and  single  ladies. 

The  work  of  the  Greek  Church  has  been  carried 
on,  except  for  a  few  years,  so  far  as  foreigners  are 
concerned,  by  only  one  man,  and  even  now  has  only 
one  single  man  connected  with  the  mission ;  but  the 
remarkable  personality  of  Bishop  Nicolai  and  his  tact 
in  utilizing  Japanese  workers  have  made  a  profound 
impression  and  have  neutralized  the  prejudice  arising 
oat  of  political  animosity  to  Russia. 

1  "The  wicked  lect  called  ChrutiBii  ii  itrictlf  prohibited.  Sus- 
pected pertODJ  are  to  be  reported  to  the  reipectire  official!,  and 
rewardi  will  be  given  "  (1868). 

■  See  alM  Hum;'*  "Storr  of  Japan,"  pp.  172-179, 240-268. 
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The  Rom&n  Catbolio  miasionaries,  both  male  and 
female,  have  been  canyiug  on  their  work  with  the 
naual  devotion  and  aelf-sacrifice  in  a  quiet  and  nn- 
Ofltentatdoos  manner,  and  aie  oTercoming  to  a  large 
extent  the  inherited  prejndioe  againat  the  Catholic 
Christians  of  Old  Japan.  The  present  workers  are 
mostly  French,  and  number  more  than  200 ;  they  are 
scattered  all  over  the  empire,  even  in  small  places. 

The  principal  Protestant  denominations  repre- 
sented by  missionaries  in  Japan  are  the  Baptists, 
Congregationalists,  Disciples,  Episcopalians,  Friends, 
Lutherans,  Methodists,  Presl^terians  (including  Re- 
formed), Salvation  Army,  and  Universalists.  There 
are  in  all  over  thirty  different  Protestant  organi- 
zations at  work  in  Japan,  of  all  sorts  and  shades 
of  belief;  and  there  are  several  Independents,  ox 
free  lances.  The  Protestant  missionaries  represent 
High  Church,  Low  Chiirch,  and  No-Church  (Ply- 
mouth Brethren  «t  a/.) ;  two  regular  Baptist  societies 
(but  only  one  Japanese  Church),  besides  Disciples 
and  Christiana;  six  branches  of  the  Presbyterian 
family,  but  all  uniting  in  one  Japanese  Church ;  six 
branches  of  the  Methodist  family,  now  at  work,  with 
good  prospects  for  success,  to  effect  a  similar  union 
of  their  Japanese  churches;  three  kinds  of  Episco- 
palians, with  one  Japanese  Church ;  Seventh-Day  Ad- 
Tentists;  Dowie's followers;  Faith  Mission;  Christian 
AUianoe;  Scandinavian  Alliance;  German  Liberals; 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association ;  the  Women's 
Christian  Temperance  Union ;  the  Young  People's  So- 
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ciety  of  Christian  Endeavor ;  —  in  short,  the  entire 
alphabet  for  a  complete  Tocabulary  of  Christian 
actiTity.  And  the  Mormons,  too.  have  recently  sent 
emissaries  to  Japan. 

The  missionaries  have  been,  and  are,  a  mlgh^ 
force  in  New  Japan,  not  merely  through  their 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,  but  also  through  their 
practising  of  the  Christian  virtues;  not  only  by 
their  teaching  of  all-sided  truth  and  wisdom,  but 
also  by  their  touching,  their  social  contact  with  the 
people;  not  only  by  their  logic,  but  also  by  their 
lives.  They  are  vivid  and  impressive  object-lessons 
of  the  ideal  Christian  life,  —  "  living  epistles,  known 
and  read  of  all  men."  They  are,  in  general,  well- 
educated  men  and  women,  a  noble  company,  re- 
spected and  loved  by  the  Japanese. 

The  Japanese  Christians  are  not  strong  numeri- 
cally ;  but  they  exercise  an  influence  entirely  out  of 
proportion  to  their  mere  numbers.  There  are  less 
than  150,000  nominal  Christians  of  aU  kinds,  who 
may  represent  a  Christian  community  of,  perhaps, 
twice  that  number.  But,  in  spite  of  their  faults 
and  failings,  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  less  than 
fifty  years  removed  from  anti-Christian  influences 
of  tiie  worst  types,  and  are  still  surrounded  t^  vaii- 
otu  hindrances,'  they  are  also  a  noble  body  of  men 
and  women,  loved  and  honored  by  fellow-Japanese 
and  foreigneis. 

The  Christiim  literature  of  Japan  is  truly  volumi- 
1  See  Oi^himuTA'i  "Diarj  of  »  J«pMie*e  CooTert." 
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nouB,  and  is  an  important  factor  in  moulding  and  ele- 
vating public  opinion.  Tbe  Bible  bas  been  translated 
into  tbe  Japanese  language,  and  is  widely  circulated ; 
it  is  pnUished  in  many  forms  by  the  Bible  societies. 
Until  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
induce  a  non-Cbristian  bookseller  to  beep  tbe  Bible 
on  band;  for  its  presence  in  bis  store  might  preju- 
dice him  in  tbe  eyes  of  the  public,  and,  besides,  it 
was  not  easily  salable.  But  such  prejudice  bas 
died  away,  and  a  demand  for  tbe  Bible  bas  sprung 
up,  so  that  it  bas  become  to  the  book-dealer  a  profit- 
able article  of  bis  stock.  Commentaries  on  tbe  booka 
of  the  Bible  and  theological  treatises  are  numerous, 
and  tracts  are  counted  by  tbe  millions.'  Christian 
magazines  and  books  are  pufaliabed  and  obtain  cir- 
culation. The  Methodist  Publishing  House  and 
several  Japanese  companies  find  the  publication  of 
Christian  literature  a  profitable  venture.  There  are 
daily  newspapers,  owned  and  edited  by  Christians, 
who  use  their  columns  to  teach  Christian  ideals.  And 
in  1901  was  issued  a  popular  novel,  called  "lobijiku  '* 
(The  Fig  Tree),  which  is  Christian  in  tone  and 
teaching. 

The  work  of  foreign  missionaries  and  native  Chris- 
tians in  Japan  may  be  divided  into  four  kinds:  evan- 
gelistic, educational,  publication,  and  philanthropic. 
It  is,  however,  very  difficult  and  extremely  unwise 
to  attempt  always  to  make  and  to  maintain  these  dis- 
tinctions; for  these  classes  of  work  often  overlap  and 
'  There  u  now  a  "Japan  Tnct  Sodet^." 
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Bupplement  each  other.  The  work,  as  a  whole,  is 
carried  ob  much  as  it  is  in  the  West,  except  that  the 
meaaurea  and  methods  must  be  more  or  less  adapted 
to  the  peculiar  conditions  in  Japan.'  Thus  Chris- 
tianity is  represented  there  by  certain  institutions, 
which,  according  to  vaiious  circumstances,  are  flour- 
ishing in  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  different  locali- 
ties, but  which,  as  a  whole,  are  exerting  a  tremendous 
influence  upon  the  nation  and  are  creating  the  ideals 
for  Twentieth  Century  Japan. 

There  are  hundreds  of  churches  and  chapels,  but 
they  are  seldom  indicated  by  spires  and  steeples  point- 
ing upward  as  signs  of  the  doctrine  which  leads  man- 
kind onward  and  upward.  For  that  reason  they  are 
not  generally  discovered  by  the  "globe-trotter,"  who 
tries  to  do  Japan  in  a  month  or  less,  and  is  not  usually 
looking  for  such  things,  but  yet  goes  back  to  report 
Christianity  a  &ilure  in  Japan.  Nevertheless,  the 
churches  and  chapels  are  there,  —  perhaps  in  out-of- 
the-way  places,  on  narrow  side-streetfi,  or  even  on 
the  principal  thoroughfares,  and  they  may  be  only 
ordinary  Japanese  houses;  but  the  work  is  going 
on  there,  quietly  and  unostentatiously.  There  is  also 
a  "  gospel  ship  "  (Fukuin  Maru),  cruising  about  the 
long-neglected  islands  of  the  Inland  Sea. 

'  It  18  unfortunate  that  thete  are  any  miBnionarieB,  with  more 
zeal  than  knowledge,  who  seem  to  forget  thoie  wise  words  of  Faal, 
the  conrageona,  bnt  tactful,  «nd  therefore  sncceisful,  preacher,  in 
]  CorintliianB  ix.  22.  Bnt  most  of  the  miisionarles,  or  the  beat  of 
them,  alwaji  bear  la  mind  Christ'i  own  Instructions  in  Matthew 
i.  16. 
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In  the  churohes  and  chspeia,  or  in  other  build- 
ingB,  or  even  in  the  private  housee  of  foieigneis 
and  Japanese,  are  about  1,000  Sunday-schools,  where 
the  children  are  being  instnieted  in  the  eimplest  (xuths 
of  the  Bible.  They  may  not  understand  at  once  much 
of  what  they  hear;  but  they  gradually  Oome  to  better 
and  better  ideas,  and  when  they  reach  years  of  un- 
derstanding, many  of  them  fully  accept  the  truths 
learned  in  Sunday-school.* 

But  the  duty  of  the  Christian  propagandist  is  not 
completed  by  the  conversion  of  unbelievers ;  it  extends 
also  to  the  training  of  these  converts  into  a  useful 
body  of  Christian  citizens.  It  is  unwise  to  rely  en- 
tirely upon  public  education  by  a  system  so  well 
oi^anized  even  as  that  of  Japan.  If  private  schools 
nnder  Christian  auspices  are  useful  in  America,  they 
are  an  absolute  necessity  in  Japan.  It  is  dangerous 
to  leave  Christian  boys  and  giris  under  the  irreligious 
and  often  immoral  influences  of  public  institutions. 
As  "  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure,  '* 
it  is  supremely  important  to  keep  Christian  Japanese 
youth  under  positive  Christian  instruction  uid  in- 
fluences during  their  impressible  period.  And  it  is 
also  necessary  to  train  up  a  strong  body  of  Christian 

>  It  i»  no  Btnall  matter  for  encauragement  to  Chriitiaii  worken 
Id  JApan  thftt  it  i<  now  poitible  to  find  among  Japuieie  Chtiitlaoa 
Qute  geDenitioni  of  believen  i  lo  that  the  wordi  of  Paal  In  2  Tim- 
otby  L  6  maj  be  applied  here :  "  Hariiig  been  reminded  of  the  wt* 
.fetgnedf ftith  that  it  in  thee ;  which  dwelt  first  in  thy  graadmotliv 
v'X^  and'thf  mknfa^  Eunice."  The  future  of  ChriitiAnitf  in  Japan 
U  intured  when  it  begins  to  be  inherited. 
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pastors  and  laymen,  who  sball  be  the  leadens  in  tiie 
Belf-supporting  Japanese  church  &&t  is  the  goal  of 
all  missionary  effort.  Therefoie  the  work  of  Chiis- 
tiaaity  in  Japan  includes  a  system  of  education,  with 
kindei^rtena  and  elementary  schools,  academies  and 
colleges,  uniTersities  and  theological  seminaries,  and 
with  a  strong  emphasis  on  the  education  and  ttiun- 
iug  of  the  girls  and  women.^ 

But  Christiaiuty  in  Japan  is  also  philanthropic,  as 
it  should  be,  and  therein  exposes  clearly  what  Bud- 
dhism left  undone.  The  latter  was,  as  has  already 
been  said,  proportionately  ^kiii'd  to  the  brute  and 
cruel  to  man";  for  it  allowed  humanify  to  suffer 
while  it  regarded  animals  as  ''sacKfrd."'  Christianity, 
however,  has  not  only  ite^ociety  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cmelty  to  Animals,  bat  also  its  ^  Homes,"  asylums, 
hospitals,  refuges, — for  the  pocr,  the  neglected,  the 
widow,  the  fatherless,  the'  sick,  the  insane,  the  oat- 
cast,  the  Mf^dalene,  and  the  worst  criminaL  All 
such  institutions  it  is  carrying  on  in  Japan;  and 
most  of  them  never  existed  there  until  Christians 
introduced  them  or  Christian  teaching  inspired  them. 
This  may  be  predicated  even  of  the  Red  Cross  So- 
ciety; for  although  the  branch  in  Japan  was  first 
organized  as  an  independent  association,  yet  the  very 
fact  that  the  need  of  such  a  society  was  felt  was  due 
lai^ely  to  Christian  influence.  Bevenge  and  "no 
quarter"  were  the  doctrines  of  Old  Japan;  but 
New  Japan,  aroused  by  the  example  of  Christian 
1  See  "An  AmeriCMi  Miitionuj  in  J»pan,"  ^.  259-a(B. 
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nations,  and  inspiied  hj  the  teachings  of  the  Bible, 
now  heartily  supports  the  Ked  Cross  Society,  a  Chris* 
taan  iiifitltution  with  a  diatinctlTely  ChxlstiaD  banner. 

When  the  forces  that  have  made  for  true  civiliza- 
tion and  for  righteousness  are  figured  out,  it  will  be 
found  tliat  the  work  of  the  Toung  Men's  Christian 
Association  has  been  a  very  important  factor,  In 
Japan,  as  elsewhere,  that  work  is  unosually  snccess- 
ful  in  gaining  sympathy  and  forming  a  common  plat- 
form on  which  all  Christians  may  unite  in  valuable 
work.  It  has  there  both  city  and  student  associa- 
tions, of  which  the  latter  are  more  numerous  uid 
powerful,  but  the  former  are  increasing  in  number 
and  infiuence.  The  work  there  ia  varied,  as  in 
other  lands,  and  is  constantly  broadening  out.  The 
visits  of  Mr.  John  R.  Mott  have  been  peculiarly  ben- 
eficial to  the  student  class.  In  two  special  phases  the 
work  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in 
Japan  has  been  most  helpful,  — in  the  establishment 
of  Christian  boarding-houses  for  young  men  in  pub- 
lic schools,  and  in  securing  for  public  high  schools 
and  colleges  Christian  young  men  from  America  as 
teachers  of  English.  And  it  is  a  matter  of  great  re- 
joicing to  All  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  girls  in 
the  public  schools,  and  shops  and  factories,'  of  the 
large  cities  of  Japan  tbat  Young  Women's  Ghristiau 
Association  work  has  been  started. 

The  Woman's  ChnBtian  Temperance  Union  and 

>  Here  ue  eaid  to  be  17,630  women  employed  in  the  fsctori«* 
mi  workBhopi  of  Tokyo  alone. 
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otlieT  ChristiaD  temperance  organizations  are  %ht- 
ing  the  same  battles  in  Japan  as  in  America.  The 
old  religions  never  made  any  attempt  to  check  the 
tobacco,  liquor,  and  social  evils ;  they  seemed  to  as* 
sume  such  to  be  inevitable.  Even  now  the  leadership 
in  these  social  and  moral  reforms  is  almost  solely  in 
the  hands  of  Christians.  By  their  untiring  efforts 
the  pnblio  sentiment  against  these  evils  is  rapidly 
growing,  and  various  oiganizations,  by  public  meet- 
ings and  pages  of  literature,  are  trying  to  lift  the 
people  out  of  these  "bi^its."  A  bill  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  tobacco  to  minors  was  made  a  law  1^  the  Diet, 
and  one  prohibiting  the  sale  of  liquor  to  minors  is 
being  pushed.  By  the  indefatigable  labors  of  a 
Methodist  missionary,  t^e  Women's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union,  and  the  Salvation  Army,  some  14,000 
girls  have  been  enabled  to  free  themselves  from  their 
slavery  in  the  brothels ;  some  of  these  wicked  resorts 
had  to  close  up;  and  public  sentiment  was  so  vehe- 
mently aroused  against  this  evil  that  the  number  of 
visitors  to  houses  of  ill-fame  considerably  decreased. 
And  it  is  Christian  teaching  that  has  disestablished 
cononbinf^  and  is  constantly  working  to  purify  the 
family  life  of  Japan. 

The  Young  People's  Society  of  Christian  En- 
deavor, the  Scripture  Union,  and  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  are  other  examples  of  interdenominational 
institutions  which  are  doing  much  to  minimize  sec- 
tarianism and  remind  Japanese  Christians  that,  in 
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spite  of  minor  diffeienceB,  they  oo^t  to  ho  and  are 
leally  "one." 

Indeed,  l^e  Japanese  converts  are  naturally  mneli 
leas  sectarian  than  the  missionaries,  and  can  change 
their  denominational  affiliations  without  difficulty. 
The  Japanese  Protestants  are  coming  nearer  and 
nearer  together  by  minimizing  their  differences  and 
emphasizing  their  correspondeuoes.  For  instance, 
the  innate  courtesy  of  Japanese  Baptists  makes 
them  loatb  to  insist  on  "close  commnnion*';  while 
with  tiie  Presbyterians  and  other  Pedobaptists,  "in- 
fant baptism "  is  unpopular.  The  Methodists,  in 
their  plan  for  a  single  church  of  all  their  branches, 
had  to  choose  an  amUguons  term  for  the  title,  instead 
of  "Bishop,"  of  their  chief  official.  The  Friends 
cannot  emphasize  their  anti-military  doctrine  among 
a  people  liable  to  conscription;  and  though  High- 
-  Church  Episcopal  missionaries  may  be  exclusive, 
their  Japanese  believers  enjoy  co-operation  with  other 
Christians.  There  will  eventually  be  developed  a 
"  Japouicized  Christianity." 

Christianity  has  already  made  an  impression  apcm 
the  commercial  life  of  New  Japan.  The  tremendous 
development  of  iudustiy,  trade,  and  commerce  has 
required  new  bnsiness  standards,  and  especially 
does  it  demand  honesty  and  integrity.  It  is  not 
infrequent,  therefore,  for  companies  and  oorpota- 
tions  to  seek  out  young  men  trained  in  Christian 
schools,  because  they  are  most  likely  to  be  actuated 
by  high  ideals.     The  Sabbath,  too,  altjiough  Sunday 
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is  vote  a  holiday  than  a  holy  day,  is  also  proving  to 
.  be  a  boon  in  business  and  labor  circles,  and  is  coining 
gradually  to  be  observed  more  strictly.  Christian 
■ooialism,  too,  is  not  without  ita  influence  in 
Japan. 

There  are  a  iew  Japanese  newspapers  which  are 
owned,  managed,  and  edited  by  Christdans,  and  are 
working,  in  their  way,  to  uphold  Christian  iuatitu- 
tions.  They  are  also  atriving  to  introduce  into 
Japanese  journalism  higher  ideals.  There  is  a  still 
larger  number  of  papers,  whose  managers  and  editors, 
though  not  professedly  Christian,  favor  Chrisljanity, 
especially  in  its  social  and  moral  aspects,  and  have, 
for  instance,  given  a  hearty  support  to  the  crusade 
against  the  social  evil.  The  influence  of  Christianity 
may  also  be  seen  in  the  elevation  of  the  tone  of  the 
Japanese  press. 

The  impress  of  Christianity  has  also  been  felt 
even  in  the  political  institutions  of  New  Japan. 
The  principle  of  coBstitutionalism  found  no  encour- 
^^meat  in  the  philosophy  of  Old  Japan,  bat  is-  the 
fruit  of  Christian  civilization.  The  doctrine  of  re- 
ligious liberty,  acknowle^ed  in  the  Constitution,  is 
of  Christdan  origin.  The  old  idea  of  impersonality, 
which  recognized  no  value  in  the  individual,  but 
called  him  or  her  a  "thing,"  could.not  live  long  after 
the  Christian  teachings  of  individual  worth,  rights, 
and  responsibility,  and  personal  salvation  became 
prevalent.  These  points  illustrate  some  iodiiect, 
bat  important,  results  of  Christianity  in  Japaa. 
"  .  Cooylc 
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There  are  tdso  inSaeutial  Cbristiaii  men  in  paUic 
life.  Every  Diet  contains  a  dispioportionstely  laige 
number  of  Christians,  who  may  be  counted  upon  on 
ereiy  occaBion  to  stand  up  for  right  principles,  and 
most  of  whom  are  very  influential.  Speaker  Kataoka 
and  Messrs.  Ebara,  Shimada,  and  Nemoto  may  be 
named  merely  as  examples  of  Japanese  Christian 
men  in  politics.  In  army  and  navy  circles,  on  the 
bench  and  at  the  bar,  in  business,  and  in  many 
other  high  positions,  Christian  men  are  among  the 
most  prominent,  and  are  found  even  in  "Csesar's 
household. " 

Christianity  is  bound  to  become  a  greater  power  in 
Japan,  but  it  will  be  a  Christiani^  modified  by  native 
ideas  and  influences.  It  is  the  tendency  of  the  Jap- 
anese less  to  originate  than  to  imitate ;  to  adopt,  but 
also  to  adapt  and  to  simplify.  They  are  not  inclined 
to  metaphysical  and  theological  discussions,  and  they 
care  little  for  Occidental  and  accidental  denomi- 
nations differentiated  by  hair-splitting  distinctions 
embodied  in  verbose  creeds.  They  are,  therefore, 
desirous  of  uniting  Japanese  believers  upon  a  simple 
statement  of  the  fundamental  and  essential  truths  of 
Christianity.  They  need  less  of  dogmas  and  rituals, 
and  more  of  the  spirit  of  Christ  in  their  lives.  The 
people  are  superstitious  and  sensual,  and  need  intel- 
lectual and  moral  training.  Superstition  can  be  dissi- 
pated by  science,  and  sensuality  can  be  conquered 
only  by  spirituality.  The  great  mass  of  the  people 
are  still  sunk  in  comparative  ignorance  and  supeiati- 
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tiou,  but  are  gradually  being  elevated  by  tbe  spread 
of  knowledge.  But  the  Japanese  public-school  edu- 
cation is  one-sided  and  imperfect,  withont  a  lofty  and 
inspiiing  standard  of  morality.  Chiistiaa  education 
supplies  all  needs  by  developing  a  well-rounded  and 
balanced  inteUeot,  and  fuinisbing  the  highest  and 
porest  ideals  of  life.  Theology  is  not  wanted  or 
needed  in  Japan  so  much  as  a  practical  and  spirit- 
ual Christianity. 

The  condition  of  Christianity  in  Japan  at  the 
present  time  is  quite  like  that  of  Christianity  in 
the  Roman  Empire  in  the  days  of  Constantine,  who, 
himself  a  nominal  Christian,  '*  established  "  Christian- 
ity as  the  official  faith  of  his  empire.  And  yet,  as 
Uhlhom  says,^  "  the  ancient  religion  was  still  deeply 
rooted  in  the  manners  and  customs,  in  the  domestic 
and  the  public  life."  And  this  situation  Uhlhom 
represents  by  the  following  illustration :  — 

"  In  this  new  city  on  the  Bosphotus,  ConstantiQe  set 
np  a  colossal  statne  of  himseU.  It  was  an  ancient  statue 
of  Apollo.  Its  head  was  struck  off  and  a  head  of  Coq- 
■tantine  was  substituted.  Also,  inside  the  statue  was 
placed  a  piece  of  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  holy  cross. 
This  is  a  kind  of  mirror  of  the  age.  A  heathen  body 
with  a  Christian  head  and  Christian  life  at  the  heart." 

Tiaa  is  a  fair  illustration  of  the  condition  of  affairs 
in  Japan  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century. 
There  is  a  heathen  body,  for  the  great  mass  of  the 
Japanese  (maqy  millions)  still  cling  to  the  old  faiths. 

1  "  Conflict  of  Chriitianit^  with  Eeathenifm." 
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Bat  there  is  a  Christian  head,  becsose  the  leaders  of 
New  Japan  are  favorable  to  ChriBtianity  and  its  in- 
stitutions, and  are  reconstmctiDg  the  nation  largely 
on  Christian  lines  and  with  Chiistian  ideals.  And 
there  is  Christian  life  at  the  heart,  for  it  is  that  life, 
as  shown  in  Ute  preceding  pages,  which  is  inspiring 
Japan  witii  new  ideas  and  ideals.  And  when  we 
take  into  consideration  how  much  Christianity  has 
done  for  Japan  in  less  than  fifty  years,  we  feel  quite 
warranted  in  prophesying  that  within  this  twentieth 
century  Japan  will  become  praotically  a  Christian 
nation. 
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TWENTIETH  CENTURY  JAPAN 

Oim.ont  or  Topics:  Japan  in  1801  and  1901;  eras;  Emperor 
and  Conrt;  Shogiin.  —  Sealed  and  wide-open  Japan. — TraTel  and 
banieTB. —  Social  changei.  —  Samurai.  —  Ideali  of  1801  and  1901. 

—  Coitume.  —  Architecture.  —  Diet.  —  Education.  —  Newipapera. 

—  Hannf actnrei.  —  Status  of  woman.  —  Chrlstianitj.  —  Permanent 
tMLuf ormation*.  —  Prophec;. 

IN  order  to  understand  as  clearly  as  possible  the 
progress  made  by  New  Japan  during  ihe  past 
fifty  years,  it  will  be  profitable  to  institute  some 
comparisons  between  conditions  then  and  now.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  greater  part  of  this  wonderful 
advancement  was  achieved  during  the  last  third  of 
the  nineteenth  century ;  hut  it  suits  our  purpose  better 
to  compare  1801  and  1901,  the  first  years  of  the  two 
centuries.  Thus  can  we  appreciate  fully  with  how 
much  difference  in  conditions  and  prospects  Japan 
has  entered  upon  the  twentieth  century  than  she  en- 
tered open  the  nineteenth  century. 

By  the  Japanese  calendar,  the  year  1801  was  the 
first  of  the  Eyowa  Era,  a  short  and  uneventful  period ; 
bat  the  year  1901  was  the  thirty-fourth  of  the  Meiji 
Era,  or  Period  of  Enlightened  Rule,  —  a  most  ap- 
propriate name  for  the  fiiBt  era  of  the  New  Em[nie. 
Cookie 
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The  Emperor  in  1801  bad  been  known  before  his 
ascension  of  the  throne  as  Prinoe  Kanin  Kanehito 
(from  whom  the  present  Prince  Kanin  has  descended)  ; 
but  he  is  now  known  by  his  posthumous  title  of 
KSkaku.  He  is  said  to  have  been  "  a  sovereign  of 
great  sagacity";  but  he  was,  as  we  know,  only  a 
nominal  ruler,  like  the  faineant  kings  of  France, 
while  the  actual  authority  was  held,  and  the  real 
power  was  exercised,  by  a  Mayor  of  the  Palace,  a 
ShSguu  of  the  Tokugawa  &mily.  The  Emperor  was 
"  powerless  and  lived  in  splendid  poverty." 

The  Imperial  Court  was  organized  in  Kyoto  "  with 
all  pomp  and  circumstance ;  it  had  its  Ministers, 
Vice-Ministeis,  and  subordinate  officials;  it  had  its 
five  principal,  as  well  as  more  than  a  hundred  oidi- 
nary.  Court  nobles ;  but  the  sovereign's  actual  power 
did  not  extend  beyond  the  direction  of  matters  re- 
lating to  rank  and  etiquette,  the  classification  of 
shrine-keepers,  priests  and  priestesses,  and  profes- 
sionals of  various  kinds,  —  in  a  word,  actual  functions 
of  no  material  importance  whatever."  In  an  absolute 
empire  K5kaku  was  Emperor  in  name  and  fame  only. 

"  He  was  practically  confined  in  sacred  seclusion ; 
his  person  must  neither  touch  the  earth  nor  be  polluted 
by  contact  with  common  mortals.  The  most  scrupu- 
lous care  was  exercised  about  his  dress,  food,  even 
the  very  dishes  themselves ;  he  was,  to  the  common 
people,  a  real  invisible  deity.  It  is  reported  that  the 
Emperors  of  the  olden  days  must  sit  motionless  upon 
the  tiiirone  for  a  certain  number  of  horns  each  day,  in 
..Cookie 
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order  that  the  empire  might  have  peace.  Their  per- 
BonB  -wvre  sacred,  so  that  nobody  was  permitted  to  lay 
hauda  thereon ;  therefore  their  hair  and  nails  might 
have  grown  to  an  unseemly  length,  bad  they  not  been 
clandestinely  trimmed  during  sleepily  boats.  The 
diaheB  from  which  they  had  partaken  of  food  were 
forthwith  dashed  in  pieces,  in  order  that  nobody  else 
might  ever  use  &em.  And  the  veiy  rice  that  they 
ate  was  picked  over  kernel  by  kernel,  in  order  that  no 
broken  or  imperfect  grain  might  find  lodgment  in  the 
Imperial  stomach."  It  is  also  said  that  no  one  was 
allowed  to  speak  the  name  of  the  Emperor  or  to 
write  in  ftdl  the  characters  of  his  name ;  in  the  latter 
case,  for  cleamess,  at  least  one  stroke  must  be 
omitted  from  each  character. 

But  the  present  Emperor,  whose  name  is  Mutsuhito, 
is  an  entirely  different  personage.  He  does  not  lire 
in  seclusion,  but  frequently  shows  himself  in  public 
to  his  subjects,  who  can  now  look  upon  his  face  with- 
out fear  of  being  smitten  with  death.  He  is,  none 
the  less,  revered  and  loved  by  all  the  people,  and  is 
the  real  ruler  of  the  land.  He  has,  however,  volun- 
tarily surrendered  to  the  people  some  of  his  preroga- 
tives, so  that  the  Japanese  to-day  enjoycouBtitutional 
government,  parliamentary  and  representative  in- 
stitutions, and  local  self-government.  And  in  1901  the 
Empire,  instead  of  being  divided  up,  as  in  1801,  into 
about  300  feudal  fiefs,  in  each  of  which  a  DaimyS  was 
more  or  less  a  law  unto  himself,  is  divided  into 
about  50  Prefectures,  Imperial  Cities  and  Territo- 
.Google 
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'  ries,  in  each  of  which  the  people  have  more  or  less  a 
voice  in  the  sdministratioo. 

The  Empress,  too,  although  she  was  brought  op 
and  educated  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  has  yet 
adopted  modem  ideas  with  great  ease.  She  does  not 
have  shaven  eyebrows  and  blackened  teeth,  like  her 
predecessor  of  1801.  She  often  appears  in  pnblic, 
and  is  a  generous  patron  of  female  edncataotif  the 
Red  Cross  Society,  and  artistic  and  philantfirofac 


The  Shogun  of  1801  was  lyenaii,  who  exercised 
that  authority  for  about  half  a  centuiy.  He  Uved  in 
glory  and  splendor  in  Yedo  (now  TokyS)  with  his 
vassals  around  him.  Theoretically  he  was  only 
Generalissimo  under  the  Emperor,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  policy,  kept  up  the  practice  of  occasional  visits  to 
Kyoto,  where  he  humbled  himself  before  his  nominal 
superior;  but,  as  the  highest  adminiatraldTe  officer, 
he  was  ruler  in  act  and  fact  Very  appropriately 
has  he  been  called  "  the  Emperor's  vassal  JEuler." 
During  his  Shogunate  "  the  military  class  remained 
perfectly  tranquil,  and  the  feudal  system  attained 
its  highest  stf^  of  efficiency." 

In  1901  there  was  no  Shogun ;  the  last  of  the  Toku- 
gawa  dynasty  abdicated  in  1867,  and  has  spent  most 
of  his  life  since  then  in  retirement  in  Mito  Euid 
Shizuoka.  He  is  now  living  quietly  in  Tokyo,  with- 
out much  regard,  apparently,  to  the  new-fangled  ways 
of  these  times,  except  that  he  is  reported  to  ride  a 
bicycle  I 
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la  1801  Japan  was  still  a  sealed  countiy,  but  not 
hermeticallj,  because  there  was  one  chink  nt  Nagasaki, 
where  occasional  intercourse  was  allowed  wiUi  the 
Chinese  and  the  Dutch.  Not  onlj'  were  foreigners 
foTluddeu  to  enter,  but  natives  were  also  forbidden  to 
leave,  this  "holy  land."  Already,  however,  efforts 
were  being  made  spasmodically  to  break  down  the 
policy  of  seclusion,  with  its  two  phases  of  exclusion 
and  inclusion. 

In  1901,  however,  thouscmds  of  foreigners  of  many 
nationalities  tiaveUed  and  resided  in  Japan ;  and  thou- 
sands of  Japanese  were  travelling  and  residing  in  many 
parts  of  tlte  globe.  Por»gn  vessels,  dying  many  dif- 
ferent flags,  freely  entered  the  harbors  of  Japan ;  and 
Japanese  ships  conducted  freight  and  passenger  ser- 
vices to  Asia,  Australasia,  America,  and  Europe. 
The  figures  of  the  small  amount  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  Nagasaki  in  1801  are  not  at  hand ;  but  the 
exports  and  imports  of  Japan  for  1901  amounted  re- 
Bpectirely  to  252,849,543  y«n  and  255,816,645  yen. 

A  Japanese  of  1801  would  have  travelled,  if  he 
were  one  of  the  common  people,  by  foot,  and,  if  he 
were  of  sufficient  rank  or  wealth,  by  norimono,  or 
kaffOt  ot  on  hoiseback.  The  Japanese  of  IdOl  might 
continue  to  travel  by  foot,  and,  in  mountainous  dis- 
tricts, might  still  use  the  kago;  but  they  might  also 
travel  by  Jinnkiaha,  horse-car,  stage,  steam-car,  steam- 
boat, horse  and  carriage,  electric  car,  and  bicycle. 
The  letter  of  1801  was  despatched  by  courier  or  re- 
lays of  coorieis;  tiiat  of  1901  by  mail,  and  oom- 
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municaUon  hy  telegmph  and  telephone  was  beconung 
more  and  more  common.  There  were  over  3,600 
miles  of  rulway,  9,600  miles  of  telegraph,  and,  in 
TokyS  alone,  over  6,000  telephones.  An  electric  nul- 
way  was  actually  distarbing  and  desecrating  the  hal- 
lowed precincts  of  Kyoto,  once  sacred  to  the  Emperor. 
And  even  His  Majesty's  Palace  in  Tokyo  had  been 
put  into  telephonic  and  telegraphic  communication 
with  ahe  rest  of  the  city  and  even  of  the  world. 

Nor  was  travel  throughout  the  empire  itself  free  and 
unimpeded  to  all  in  1801.  The  country  was  split  up 
into  feudal  fiefs,  of  which  each  lord  was  intensely 
jealous  of  other  lords  and  had  iS  act  on  the  defensive. 
Every  traveller  was  under  considerable  surveillance, 
and  had  to  be  able  to  ff.ve  a  strict  account  of  himself; 
and  many  "  barriers "  were  erected  where  traveUere 
were  challenged  by  guards.  The  large  places  where 
the  lords  lived  were  walled  towns,  entered  by  gates 
carefully  guarded  by  sentinels.  In  Kyoto  and  Yedo 
the  palaces  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Shogun  were 
protected  by  moats  and  gateway.  But  in  1901  those 
historic  castles  and  gateways  had  mostly  crumbled 
into  ruins  or  been  destroyed  in  war,  or  demolished 
by  the  hands  of  coolies  working  under  the  direction 
of  the  Board  of  FubUc  Works  or  the  Bureau  of  Street 
I  mpro  ve  ments. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  referring  more  particularly 
to  the  great  change  that  has  been  effected  in  the 
whole  constitution  of  Japanese  society.  In  1801, 
below  the  Court  nobles  and  the  feudal  lords,  there 
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were  four  claaaes  of  society,  —  the  knight,  the  farmer, 
the  mechanic,  and  the  merchant,  besides  the  outcasts. 
In  1901,  below  the  nobility,  there  were  only  two 
classes, -^— the  gentry  and  the  common  people;  and 
the  distinction  between  these  two  is  one  of  name 
only.  In  official  records  and  on  certain  occasions 
the  registration  of  the  nominal  rank  is  necessary; 
but  in  actual  life  few  questions  are  asked  about  a 
man's  standing,  and  merit  finds  its  reward. 

In  1801  the  samurai  (knight)  was  the  heau  ideal 
of  the  Japanese.  His  courage  was  unimpeachable; 
he  was  the  model,  not  only  of  a  warrior,  but  also  of 
a  gentleman,  and  before  him  the  common  people 
had  to  bow  their  heads  to  the  ground.  But  now  the 
sword  which  was  his  "  soul"  is  a  curio,  the  bow  and 
arrows  are  also  curiosities,  and  the  panoply  either 
hangs  ruaty  in  a  storehouse  or  is  offered  for  sale  by 
a  dealer  in  second-hand  goods.  The  tamitrai  is  now 
only  an  historical  character;  and  when  feudalism 
waa  abolished,  many  an  indiTidual  of  that  class  fell 
into  a  pauper's  grave,  or,  forced  into  unaccustomed 
manual  labor,  learned  the  culinary  ait,  and  entered 
service  in  the  despised  foreigner's  kitchen  1 

Indeed,  although  the  soldier  is  still  highly  honored, 
and  deeds  worthy  of  the  best  of  the  old  samurai  are 
still  performed,'  the  merchant,  formerly  despised  be- 
cause he  bartered  for  profit,  has  risen  in  esteem  and 
become  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  Japanese 
Boeiety  and  civilization.     The  age  of  1801  was  feudal 

>  8«e  "  Heroic  Japao  "  (EaBtlake  and  Tamada). 
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and  satbetio ;  the  age  of  1901,  democratic  and  com- 
mercial. In  1801,  ihe  swoida ;  in  1901,  the  »orob<at 
(ftbacoa) :  in  1801,  tiw  castle ;  in  1901,  the  counting- 
house  :  in  1801,  buihi  (knights) ;  in  1901  budgets. 

In  1801  the  Japanese  wore  nothing  but  their  own 
national  costume,  with  strictly  prescribed  unifonns 
for  every  occasion.  In  hot  weather  a  scarcity  or 
ntter  lack  of  clothing  was  the  prevaibng  style.  lii 
1901  the  latter  style,  thongh  no  longer  conventional, 
prevailed  under  certain  limitations,  -~when  and  where 
the  police  were  not  strict  constructionists  of  the  law  1 
And  in  1901  there  was  a  great  variety  of  styles,  rang- 
ing from  pure  native  to  pure  foreign,  with  all  kinds 
of  fits  and  misfits  and  ludicrous  combinations. 

Japanese  houses  of  1801  and  1901  show  some 
differences.  The  native  style  has  been  more  or  less 
modified  by  foreign  architecture.  Glass,  of  course,  is 
largely  taking  the  place  of  paper  for  doors  and  win- 
dows; carpeted  floors  are  often  preferred  to  matted 
floors;  stoves,  chairs, .tables,  lamps,  and  bedsteads 
are  coming  more  and  more  into  use ;  and  brick  and 
stone  are  more  largely  employed  in  the  constructiDn 
of  residences,  ofi&oes,  and  stores. 

The  diet  of  the  Japanese  has  also  changed  con- 
siderably within  100  years.  Whereas  in  1801  thef 
were  practically  vegetarians,  in  1901  they  had  learned 
to  eat  and  drink  anything  and  everything.  Foreign 
cooking  had  become  very  popular  and  also  cheap ;  in 
many  Japanese  families  foreign  food  was  eaten  at 
least  once  a  day. 
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A  Japaneae  stadeut  of  1801  was  compelled  to  stady 
at  n^ht  by  the  dtUl  light  of  a  pith  wick  floating  in 
vegetable  oil,  or  hy  the  fitful  flame  of  fifty  fireflies 
imprisoned  in  a  small  bamboo  cage.  The  stodent  of 
1901  burned  midnight  oil  from  Russia  or  America, 
or  studied  by  the  aid  of  gas  or  electric  l^ht.  The 
studies  in  1801  were  confined  to  Japanese  and  Chinese 
classics.  It  was  considered  practically  a  crime  to  seek 
learning  outside  of  Japan  and  China,  but  in  1901  the 
studies  included  the  whole  lai^  of  Oriental  and  Oc- 
cidental learning ;  and  one  school  in .  Tokyo  tried  to 
attract  stodents  by  assuming  the  name  "  School  of 
One  Hundred  Branches."  And'  while  in  1801  Dutch 
books  wero  read  only  by  a  very  select  few,  and  mostly 
in  secret  at  the  risk  of  one's  life,  in  1901  it  was  pos- 
sible to  find  readers  of  Butok,  Snglish,  French,  Ger- 
man, Russian,  Italian,  Spani&b^  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
Sanskrit,  and  other  books.  In  1801  education  was 
practically  confined  to  the  priestly  and  military 
classes,  but  in  1901  tiiere  were  no  such  limitations, 
and  elementary  education  was  made  free. 

In  1801  there  were  no  newspapers  in  Japan;  in 
1901  papers  and  magazines  galore,  printed  in  almost 
all  parts  of  the  empire.  Indeed,  in  1801,  books 
were  either  copied  laboriously  by  hand  or  printed 
from  wood-cuts ;  but  in  1901  all  the  modem  improve- 
ments in  printing  were  utilized.  Moreover,  fonts  of 
type  of  many  languages  might  be  found ;  and  in  fact, 
anything  needed  in  the  printing  line  could  be  manu- 
factured at  the  Tsukiji  Type  Foundry,  TSkyo. 
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The  mention  of  this  founidry  suggeate  also  the 
immenee  number  of  maiiuf aoturmg  plants  that  trere 
to  be  found  in  Japan  in  1901  against  none  in  1801. 
Cotton,  TToollen,  and  paper  mills,  iron  foundries, 
electrical  apparatus  manu&ctories,  engine  works, 
steamships,  docks  are  only  a  few  examples  of  the 
development  along  this  line.  And  in  Tokyo  the 
grounds  which  in  1801  were  entirely  devoted  to 
the  EBsthetic  gardens  of  the  Prince  of  Mito  are  now 
partiallj  given  over  to  the  practical  but  sootjf  pur- 
poses of  an  arsenal. 

There  is  a  great  difference  also  between  the  Jap- 
anese woman  of  1801  and  her  descendant  of  1901. 
The  former  had  practically  no  rights  that  her  hus- 
band was  bound  to  respect ;  she  must  be  respectfully 
obedient  to  her  husband  and  his  parents,  and  she 
could  be  divorced  at  will.  But,  according  to  the  new 
codes  which  went  into  effect  in  1899,  "a  woman 
can  now  become  the  head  of  a  family  and  exercise 
authority  as  such ;  she  can  inherit  and  own  property 
and  manage  it  herself;  she  can  exercise  parental 
authority;  she  can  act  as  guardian  or  executor  and 
has  a  voice  in  family  councils."  Thus  her  legal  and 
social  status  has  greatly  improved. 

In  1801  Christianity  vras  under  the  ban  of  a  strict 
prohibition,  publicly  advertised  on  the  official  bulletin- 
boards  ;  and  although  beUevers  in  secret  were  trans- 
mitting the  faith  which  had  been  secretly  handed 
down  to  them,  it  was  supposed  that  "tiie  cornipt 
sect "  had  been  vriped  out    But  in  1901  there  were 
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more  than  120,000  enrolled  believers,  who  repreaeated 
a  Ghristian  community  of  about  twice  that  num- 
ber. Christian  preachers  and  churches  were  all  over 
the  empire,  and  a  Gospel  ship  was  cruising  about 
in  the  Inland  Sea.  According  to  the  Oonstitution, 
reli^ous  belief  is  free;  so  that  Christiamtiy  was  be- 
coming more  and  more  a  power  in  the  land  and  wield- 
ing in  society  an  influence  that  cannot  be  measured. 
And  in  1901  Japanese  troops,  in  alliance  with  those 
of  nations  of  Christendom,  had  rescued  Christian 
missionaries  and  Chinese  oonrerts  from  the  fuiy  of 
mobs  and  soldiery,  and  Christian  missionaries,  driven 
out  of  China,  had  found  safe  and  comfortable  places 
of  refuge  in  Japan. 

Such  comparisons  might  be  carried  out  with  regard 
to  many  other  items  and  in  greater  detail ;  but  these 
will,  perhaps,  suffice  as  illustrations  of  the  extent  to 
which  Japan  was  transformed  during  the  nineteenth 
century.  In  some  points,  of  course,  especially  in 
modem  inventions,  there  has  been  no  greater  change 
than  in  Occidental  nations  during  the  same  period. 
But  it  should  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that  these 
transformations,  in  geographical,  agricultural,  mineral, 
industrial,  commercial,  manufacturing,  social,  eco- 
nomic, political,  legal,  educational,  moml,  and  religious 
affairs,  so  far  as  they  have  gone,  are  not  temporaiy 
or  superficial,  but  permanent  and  thorough ;  there  is 
to  he  no  retrogression.  Japan  has  deliberately  And 
firmly  started  out,  not  only  to  march  along  with  the 
other  so-called  civilized  nations,  but  also  to  contribute 
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towaid  further  ptogroBa  m  oivilizatioo.  The  only 
question  is,  What  will  be  the  reootd  of  Twentieth 
Century  Japan? 

The  full  uuwer  to  this  question  ve  must  pass 
oa  to  the  man  who  one  hundied  yean  hence  may 
write  on  "J^>an  in  1901  and  2001."  But  thougti 
we  do  not  lay  daim  to  any  special  gift  of  prophecy, 
we  venture  to  indulge  in  some  general  predictions 
which  no  one,  to-day  at  least,  can  challenge.  We 
feel  sure,  for  instance,  that  Twentieth  Century  Japan 
will  keep  apace  with  the  progress  of  the  world  in 
material  civilization.  We  doubt  not  that  daring  this 
oentuiy  the  Japanese  peofde,  becoming  better  fitted, 
will  gradually  be  admitted  to  a  greater  share  in  tiie 
administratioa  of  the  government,  local  and  national. 
We  feel  quite  certain  that  the  social  conditions  of 
Japan  will  be  greatly  ameliorated,  and  education  be- 
come very  widely  diffused,  so  that  an  immenae 
intellectual  improvement  will  be  attained  during  the 
next  hundied  years.  We  also  dare  to  predict  that 
by  2001  Shinto  will  have  entirely  disappeared  as  a 
idigion,  Buddhism  will  have  lost  its  hold  upon  the 
people,  and  Japan  will  have  become  pracUaUljf  a 
Christian  nation. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 
THE  MISSION  OF  JAPAN 

OuTLira  OT  Topics:  Aims  and  unbitiom  o(  Japui.  —  Grand 
puk.  —  Commercial  centre.  —  AdTantageoni  poiition.  —  Leiuler  in 
ciTiliiation.  —  Example  of  dviUzed  nation.  —  I^ntmlttcr  of  Wert- 
em  civilization.  —  Japan  and  Korea.  —  Japan  and  China.  '—Fuchow, 
Tangtae  Vallej,  and  Manchnria. — Japanese  leaden  of  Cbineie.  — 
Dr.  Hirth  on  China  and  Japan.  —  Japaneie  inraaion  of  China.  — 
Siam  and  Japan.  — The  United  Statet  a  Pacific  Foirer.  —  A  com- 
plete Anglo-Japaneae  Alliance.  —  Boisia  and  Japan.  — Two  ttreams 
of  cirilization.  —  New  Japan  egotlatic.  —  Proapect*  of  Japan.  — 
CtHifidence  in  Japan.  —  Biblit^iaphjr. 

IT  is  now  appropriate  to  inquire  what  is  appar- 
ently the  misBioit  of  Japan  in  the  world.  Since 
even  much  less  powerful  nations  have  played 
most  important  parts  on  the  stage  of  the  world's 
history,  it  is  simply  inconceivable  that  Japan  should 
have  attained  in  so  brief  a  period  such  an  eminent 
position  as  a  world-power  without  having  some  special 
mission  to  perform  and  some  contribution  to  make  to 
the  sum  total  of  what  is  called  civilization.  And  in 
considering  this  topic  of  the  mission  of  Japan,  it  may 
be  well  to  ascertain  what  are  Uie  aims  and  aspirations 
of  the  Japanese,  because  it  is  usually  along  these  lines 
that  a  nation,  as  well  as  an  individual,  achieves  sue- 
ceaa.  Let  us  then  permit  Japanese  themselves  to 
answer  largely  our  queries  concerning  tiie  rdle  which 
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ifl  to  be  theirs  "  in  the  great  world-drama  that  con- 
tinues unendingly,  like  a  Chinese  play,  in  the  Far 
Efast."  And  the  opinions  which  are  now  to  be  pie- 
aeuted,  even  though  the  individuals  themselves  are 
not,  in  every  case,  the  most  prominent  personages 
that  might  have  been  selected,  ueTerthelesa  fairly 
represent  Japanese  public  opinion. 

One '  says :  *'  Japan  is  especially  favored  by  nature 
with  beauty  and  pioturesqueness  of  scenery  and  a 
healthful  climate,  and  has  been  appropriately  called 
the  '  Paradise  of  the  East.  *  We  shall  turn  tJiis 
country  into  a  grand  park  of  the  nations,  and  draw 
pleasure-seekers  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  We 
shall  build  mf^nificent  hotels  and  establish  excel- 
lent clubs,  in  most  splendid  style,  to  receive  the 
royal  visitors  of  Europe  and  the  millionaires  of 
America."  And  while  the  objection  has  been  raised 
that  this  is  not  "a  very  lofty  rdle  for  Japan,"  it  is 
claimed  that  "It  is  seen  to  be  about  the  rSU  that 
France,  the  great  nation  of  artists,  is  content  to  play 
in  Europe  —  making  herself  infinitely  beautiful  and 
infinitely  charming."  And  certainly  to  minister  ar- 
tistically  to  the  enjoyment  of  residents  and  visitors 
by  making  the  country  as  pleasant  and  delightful 
as  possible  is  an  aim  that  accords  well  with  the 
naturally  Eesthetic  tastes  of  the  Japanese  people. 
Therefore,  concerning  success  in  this  endeavor  liiere 
cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt. 

That  rdle  is  not,  however,  purely  testhetic,  be- 
1  Ur.  E.  TaluLhMhi,  Freiident  of  the  Bank  of  Japui. 
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came  it  contemplates  the  mercenaiy  advantages  to 
be  reaped  from  the  expected  throngs  of  pleasure- 
seekers,  and  is,  therefore,  also  practical.  And  the 
same  person  makes  another  suggestion,  wholly  prac- 
tical and  pecuniaiy,  as  follows :  — 

"Japan  Ib  geographically  sitaated  in  an  advantageous 
position,  as  at  the  oentre  of  the  world's  commercial 
routes.  China  will  be  the  futm«  market  of  the  world, 
and  Japan  will  receive  the  mercantile  vessels  fitted  to 
be  despatched  to  all  parts  of  the  earth.  Japan  should 
provide  herself  with  extensive  docks  at  the  various 
porta  of  the  island  on  the  route  of  the  mercantile 
vessels,  to  give  them  shelter  and,  if  needed,  necessary 
repairs  and  cleaning,  and  eventually  supply  fuel  and 
water." 

We  have  already  referred,  id  the  closing  para- 
graphs of  the  first  chapter,  to  the  physiographical 
advantages  of  Japan,  but  we  are  impelled  to  dwell 
more  at  length  on  the  subject.  Another  Japanese ' 
has  emphasized  the  point  with  the  following  sug- 
gestions :  — 

"  To  all  appearances,  the  seas  about  Japan  and  China 
will  be  the  future  theatre  of  the  Far  East.  The  Phil- 
ippines have  been  reduced  to  a  proviuce  of  the  United 
States.  China,  separated  from  us  only  by  a  very  narrow 
strip  of  water,  is  offering  every  promise  of  becoming 
a  great  resource  open  to  the  world  of  the  twentieth 
century.  The  Siberia  railway  has  been  opened  to  traffic ; 
and  the  construction  of  a  canal  across  Central  America 

>  RMr-AdmintlEJ]not«QkliDth«"Tai7d"(8nii).  Seealiochap. 
ziii.  of  "JapMiiiiTratii[tiou"(Baotom«).  ,-.  , 
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18  expeeted  to  be  finished  before  long.  ...  As  for 
fuel,  our  supply  of  coal  from  the  minea  of  Hokkaido 
and  EyflBhiu  is  so  abundant  that  the  surplus  not  re- 
quired for  our  own  consumption  is  exported  largely 
into  variouB  parts  of  the  East,  where  no  productive 
ooal  mines  have  been  found  except  a  very  few  ones  of 
poor  quality,  ,  .  . 

"Taking  all  these  [things]  into  account,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  future  situation  of  Japan  will  be 
that  of  a  central  station  of  various  water  passages, — a 
situation  most  conducive  to  the  good  of  our  country; 
SJid  that,  numei'ous  as  the  attractive  places  of  his- 
torical interest  and  natural  beauty  are,  it  is  chiefly 
from  our  excellently  advantageous  position,  a  connect- 
ing link  common  to  the  three  chains  of  water  passage 
to  and  from  Europe,  America,  and  Asia,  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  obtain  the  latest  share  of  the  riehes  of  the 
}  of  the  world." 


With  reference  to  the  suecesa  of  Japan  in  such  a 
purpose  as  this,  there  can  be  very  little  doubt;  for 
the  natural  advantages  are  so  great  that  they  require 
comparatively  little  improvement. 

But,  besides  this  aim  of  commercial  proaperity, 
there  is  a  higher  ambition.     One  writer^  says:  — 

"Japan's  mission  at  this  juncture  would  be  to  act 
■s  the  leader  to  the  Asiatic  countries  tu  intioduoing 
modem  civilization ;  China  and  Korea,  for  instance, 
can  learn  about  civilization  much  faster  and  easier 
than  from  the  countries  in  Europe  and  America,  for 
they  have  common  systems  of  letters  and  to  a  certain 
extent  of  ideas." 

1  Bdltoriiklltttli0''T>l7fi''(Stui). 
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Prol  K.  Ukita^  makes  the  foUowit^  sn^eation: 

"It  is  the  miasion  of  Japan  to  set  up  ui  example  of 
a  civilized  and  independent  national  state  foi  her  Asiatic 
neighbors,  and  then  to  make  a  confederation  of  all  the 
Asiatic  nations  on  the  basis  of  international  law ;  just 
as  it  is  the  mission  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  form  one  vast  pan-American  Union  of  all  the  re- 
pnblios  of  the  new  hemispbere,  and  thus  to  hasten  on 
the  progress  toward  the  organization  of  the  whole 
world." 

Again  we  quote  from  tlie  editor  of  the  "  Taiyo  " 
(Sun),  as  follows: — ■ 

"  It  is  oar  duty  to  transmit  the  essence  of  Occidental 
civilization  to .  our  neighbors,  as  better  success  ma^ 
be  realized  by  so  doing  than  by  introducing  there  the 
new  institutions  directly  from  tlie  West.  The  present 
state  of  things  in  China  does  not  allow  her  to  appreciate 
folly  the  ideas  of  Westerners,  more  so  because  their 
fundamental  conception  of  morals  is  at  variance  with 
that  of  Occidentals.  But  Japan  has  every  facility  to 
win  the  confidence  of  China,  in  consideration  of  its 
geographical  situation  and  of  its  literary  affinity.  The 
valor,  discipline,  and  order  of  our  army  have  already 
gained  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  Chinese,  and 
it  now  remains  for  us  to  guide  them  to  higher  pos- 
Bibilities  with  enlightened  thoughts  and  ideas.  Such 
a  work  cannot  be  accomplished  in  a  day;  it  will  require 
years  of  perseverance  and  toil." 

Now,  it  may  be  profitable  to  ascertain  to  what  ex- 
tent Japan  is  fulfilling  her  self-appointed  but  oatural 
1  YanavAj  at  the  DoshUhB.    From  the  "  Taiyff." 
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mission  to  uplift  her  neighbois  and  kindred  in  Eastern 
Asia.  In  Korea,  for  instance,  what  is  tihe  scope  of 
Japanese  influence?  In  that  peninsula  there  are 
about  16,000  Japanese,  bj  whom  almost  all  the  im- 
portant enterprises  of  the  country  are  managed.  Of 
the  foreign  trade  of  Korea,  by  far  the  largest  per  cent 
of  both  exports  and  imports  ia  in  connection  with 
Japan;  while  the  trade  of  Russia  with  Korea  ia  poai- 
tivoly  insignificant.  The  principal  articles  of  export 
to  Japan  are  agricultural  products,  while  the  imports 
from  Japan  are  chiefly  manufactured  goods.  At  every 
open  port  of  Korea  there  is  a  Japanese  post  and  tele- 
graph ofiBoe,  through  which  alone  can  communication 
be  had  with  foreign  countries.  As  Korea  is  almost 
wholly  destitute  of  shipping,  her  coasting  trade  ia 
chiefly  carried  on  by  Japanese  vessels,  which  also 
furnish  almost  all  the  means  of  trade  and  travel 
abroad.  In  railways,  too,  the  Japanese  have  largest 
control ;  and  their  banks  are  strong  and  prosperous. 
Fisheries  and  mining  likewise  furnish  employment 
for  Japanese,  who  also  carry  on  numerous  miscel- 
laneous business  enterprises. 

When  we  pass  on  to  China,  we  find  moat  astonish- 
ing results,  a  full  treatment  of  which  would  require 
a  volume,  so  that  we  must  be  content  with  a  few 
typical  examples.  In  Fuohow,  for  instance,  in  the 
six  years  since  a  Japanese  consul  first  landed  there, 
the  number  of  Japanese  residents  has  increased  from 
8  to  70,  and  the  number  of  Formosan  natives,  now 
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naturalized  Japanese,  who  are  staying  there,  la  more 
than  160.  The  Osaka  Shosen  Kwaisba'  haa  a  branch 
office  in  Fuchoir;  and  the  Fonnosan  Bank  has  sent 
there  a  special  commissioner.  In  Amoy  also,  on  ac- 
count of  its  proximity  to  Formosa,  Japanese  inflnence 
is  groving. 

The  great  increase  of  Japanese  enterprise  on  the 
Yangtse  River  during  recent  years  deserves  a  para- 
graph by  itself.  There  are  several  Japanese  lines  of 
steamers,  besides  special  vessels  for  Uie  coal  and  iron 
trade.  "Side  by  side  with  this  development  of  car- 
lyii^  facilities  many  Japanese,  in  the  capacity  of 
merchants,  Government  employes  or  projectors,  may 
be  seen  travelling  in  the  Yangtse  Valley;  and  further 
tiie  number  of  persons  engf^d  in  the  translation  of 
Japanese  books  into  Chinese  has  increased  in  an  ex- 
traordinary degree.  .  .  .  Nothing  is  more  remarkable 
than  the  popularity  enjoyed  by  Japanese  things  and 
Japanese  subjects." 

In  view  of  the  complications  with  Russia,  it  is 
well  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  Uiat  Northern  China, 
especially  Manchuria,  is  most  important  to  Japan 
from  the  commercial  point  of  view.  The  trade  with 
Muchwang  alone  is  from  10,000,000  to  13,000,000 
yen  per  year,  and  that  with  all  Manchuria  amounts 
to  about  20,000,000  yen  annually.  It  is  perfectly 
natural,  therefore,  that  Japan  should  object  to  con- 
tinued Russian  occupation,  from  which  she  has  al- 
ready suffered  by  direct  and  indirect  interference, 
1  Siaka  UeTChmnt  Steamahlp  Compaa^. 
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aad  that  she  ahonld  demand  a  taix  field  vith  "open 
doors." 

From  Buch  ioatanoes,  of  which  more  mi^ht  be 
cited,  it  is  apparent  that  Japan  is  doing  her  duty 
in  the  way  of  helping  China  to  the  benefits  of  ma- 
terial ciTilization.  But  her  influence  is  being  ex- 
eited  for  good  oa  higher  planes.  For,  aa  the  editor 
of  the  "  Japan  Mail "  obeerres,  **  every  Japanese  sub- 
ject employed  in  China  in  whatever  capacity  will  bd 
a  centre  for  diffusing  the  light  of  liberalism";  and 
"the  Chinese  are  apparently  to  be  led  along  their 
new  path  by  the  Japanese,"  who  **haTe  some  degree 
of  distant  kinship  with  the  Chinese." 

The  words  of  Dr.  Hirth  will  add  weight  because 
he  is,  perhaps,  the  most  eminent  Chinese  scholar  in 
the  country  and  holds  the  professorship  of  Chinese  in 
ColumUa  Univeisity,  New  York  City.  He  spoke  as 
£oUows:»  — 

"No  capable  obserrer  of  ereuts  in  China  since  the 
Imperial  Court  returned  to  Peking  can  doubt  that  the 
goTemment  has  decided  to  adopt  the  policy  of  Japan, 
which  is  to  take  the  methods  of  western  oiTilization 
for  their  models.  In  directltig  the  new  movement  in 
China,  Japan  is  taking  the  lead  over  other  foreign 
nations,  and  this,  it  is  asserted,  is  due  to  her  superior 
oommand  of  the  languE^e. 

"lioreover,  every  educated  Japanese  is  imbued  with 
the  ideas  prevalent  in  Chinese  literature,  religions  a&d 
political,  and  hence  he  has  a  different  Btsndii^  in  the 

Th«  FoliUcftl  ud  Commercial  Bmmu  for  the  Btafy  <rf 
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eyes  of  the  Chinese  from  that  of  Amerioans  and  Buro- 
peuiB.  China  has  thus  placed  the  trork  of  educating 
the  rising  generation  in  the  hands  of  the  Japanese  as 
being  less  likely  to  destroy  the  old  knowledge  while 
familiarizing  the  students  with  the  advantages  of  the 
new. 

"  A  National  UniTersity  has  been  established  by  the 
Emperor  at  Peking,  which  it  is  calculated  will  be  the 
model  for  educational  institutions  all  over  the  country. 
Recently  a  Japanese  piofeBSor  has  been  selected  to  draft 
a  new  code  of  laws  foi  the  empire.  The  reason  why  a 
Japanese  was  selected  for  this  work  in  preference  to  an 
equally  learned  C^erman,  American,  oi  Engliabman,  is 
because  men  who  are  both  willing  and  capable  of  making 
doe  allowance  for  traditional  prejudices  will  never  arise 
from  a  conntry  where  the  study  of  Chinese  institutions  is 
BO  much  in  its  infancy  as  with  all  of  us,  except  Japan." 

The  present  peaceable  iuvasion  of  China  by  Jap- 
anese, "not  this  time  with  guns  for  weapons,  but 
with  ideas  and  educational  influences,"  ia  along  these 
seven  lines :  ^  — 

"  1,  The  Agricultural  College,  established  some  years 
ago  at  Wuchang  by  the  Yioeroy  Chang  Chih-tung,  and 
managed  for  some  time  by  an  espert  American,  has  now 
been  given  over  to  Japanese  management. 

«  2.  The  military  school  in  Hangohau  is  taught  wholly 
by  Japanese. 

"3.  A  large  amonnt  of  translation  work  is  done  by 
the  Japanese. 

"4.  Many  Chinese  students  have  been  sent  by  Chang 
Chih-tung  during  recent  years  to  be  educated  in  Japanese 
Mhoc4s  for  Chinese  government  service. 
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"  6.  More  than  one  laige  and  influentUl  ChineBe  news- 
paper is  owned  and  edited  by  Japanese,  one  of  whioli  is 
an  especially  strong  advooata  of  closer  anion  between  tbe 
two  great  nations  of  the  East. 

"6.  Neatly  100  Japanese  students  are  in  attendance 
at  school  in  Shanghai,  studying  Chinese  and  English  with 
a  view  to  positions  of  naafulness  in  China. 

"  7.  Alarge  and  increasing  notnbeF  of  translation  sooie^ 
ties  are  being  organized  in  Shanghai,  the  principal  object 
of  which  is  to  get  into  circulation  books  on  Western 
learning.  The  significant  fact  is  that  the  large  majority 
of  them  are  translated  from  the  Japanese  rather  than 
Enropean  languages,  because,  as  they  say,  the  Japanese 
have  already  selected  the  best,  and  they  wish  to  profit 
by  their  experience.  Books  on  Political  Economy, 
Oenetal  Science,  Agriooltnre,  Pedagogics,  Ancient  and 
Current  History  are  now  oommonly  on  sale  in  Chinese 
bookstores,  most  of  which  are  adrertised  as  having  been 
adapted  from  the  JapaQese." 

There  is  yet  another  country  which  is  feeling  the 
influence  of  Japan;  and  that  is  Siam.  No  doubt 
much  of  this  inci'eased  interest  in  "things  Japanese  " 
may  be  attributed  to  the  recent  visit  of  the  Siamese  I 

Crown  Prince  to  Japan.  He  is  having  a  Japanese 
building  constructed  for  himself;  and  the  king  is  to  ; 

have  a  Japanese  garden  and  house  added  to  the 
grounds  of  his  palace.  The  trade  between  Japan  and 
Siam  is  not  yet  very  extensive  j^  but  it  is  capable 
of  considerable  expansion.  Siamese  boys  and  girls 
have  begun  to  resort  to  Japan  for  educationid  advan- 

>  Japan  export!  chieflj  tnatchei,  lampi,  and  coal,  and  import* 
principally  rice  and  cotton-ieed.  | 
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tages;  so  that,  in  more  senses  than  one,  Japan  is 
coming  to  be  the  teacher  and  leader  of  Siam. 

But  there  is  another  phase  of  the  Far  Eastern 
situation  that  demands  close  attention.  The  United 
States  has  definite  and  direct  interests  of  several 
kinds  in  Japan,  Korea,  China,  and  Siam;  and  she 
must  maintain  these  at  all  hazards.  Through  the 
possession  of  Hawaii,  Guam,  and  particularly  the 
Philippines,  she  has  become  a  Pacific  Power,  more 
than  ever  concerned,  and  directly,  in  Oriental  poli- 
tics. The  advent  of  the  United  States  into  that  field 
was  hailed  with  joy  by  the  Japanese,  who  have  the 
utmost  confidence  in  our  international  policy. 

In  view  of  the  fact,  therefore,  that  the  United 
States,  by  virtue  of  providential  necessity,  must 
be  reckoned  as  a  factor  in  Oriental  polities,  and 
cannot  hereelf  ignore  such  responsibilities,  there  is 
only  one  course  open,  only  one  policy  to  be  pur- 
sued. It  is  most  clearly  our  duty  as  a  nation  (pas- 
sively, if  possible,  but  actively,  if  necessary)  to 
support  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  in  its  efforts 
in  behalf  of  the  nations  of  Eastern  Asia.  The  union 
of  the  greatest  nations  of  Europe,  America,  and  Asia 
in  a  complete  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  would  make 
a  "triple  alliance"  practically  invincible. 

There  are  two  rival  interests  contending  for  mas- 
tery on  the  other  shore  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  — Russia 
and  Japan.  Toward  the  former  we  must  feel  grati- 
tude for  her  attitude  toward  us  when  our  Union  was 
in  utmost  peril ;  but  that  sentiment  is  overbalanced 
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by  other  ooiuiidwationB.  Tovard  the  latter  we  hkve 
an  imperatiTe  duty,  aa  toward  a  protig^,  because  it 
was  America  who  started  Japan  on  her  present  career 
and  must  acknowledge  the  responsilHlity  to  assist  her 
in  every  laudable  purpose.  And  certainly  her  aims 
in  the  Far  E»at  coincide  with  ooxs  and  with  the 
dictates  of  oivilizatioa.  The  sapremacy  of  Japan 
in  Eastern  Asia  means  far  more  for  America  and 
American  institutions  than  does  the  domination  of 
Russia.  Japan  to-day  enjoys  rights  unknown  in 
Russia:  social  freedom,  political  privil^es,  repre- 
sentative institutionB,  local  self-government,  intel- 
lectual liberty,  freedom  of  assembly  and  of  the 
press,  and  religious  liber^.  Japan  is  already  far 
in  advance  of  Russia  and,  in  many  respects  abreast 
of  Germany,  in  civilization. .  And,  as  **  Japan  holds 
the  key  of  the  Far  Eastern  position,"  she  ia  our 
natural  ally.  J)ai  Nippon  hanzai  —  **  Long  live  Great 
Japan." 

But  let  us  now  revert  f^ain  to  the  Japanese  writer 
quoted  near  the  close  of  the  first  chapter.  With  a 
reminder  of  the  ever  westward  course  of  empire,  he 
pens  a  paragraph  so  bold  and  snggestive  that  it  is 
worth  transcribing:^  — 

"Two  streams  of  oivilization  flowed  in  oppoBite  direc> 
tions  when  mankind  descended  from  their  primitive  homes 
on  the  table-land  of  Iran  or  Amerioa.  That  towards  tiie 
west  passed  through  Babylon,  Ptusnioia,  Greece,  Borne, 
Germany,  -.  England,  and  culminated  in  America,  while 
>  nchiraon's  "JBpan  and  the  JftptiiMe." 
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that  throagh  the  east  tnTalled  through  India,  Thibet, 
and  China,  colminating  in  the  Manohoo  Court  of  Peking. 
The  moral  world  is  also  a  magnet  with  its  two  opposite 
poles  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Pacific,  the  demo- 
cratic, a^ressiTe,  inductive  America,  and  the  imperial, 
conserratire,  and  dedactive  China.  There  have  been  oon- 
stant  attempts  for  the  union  of  these  magnetic  currents. 
.  .  .  Grander  tasks  await  the  young  Japan,  who  has  the 
best  of  Europe  and  the  best  of  A^ia  at  her  command. 
At  her  touch  the  circuit  is  completed,  and  the  healthy 
fluid  shall  overflow  the  earth !"  . 

In  fact,  it  Beems  not  improbable  that  the  nation 
which,  having  from  ancient  jamea.imbibed  and  assim- 
ilated the  elemente  of  Oriental  civU^tion,  has  been 
swallowing  and  digesting.  Ow^dental  civilization,  may 
produce  a  new  and  strong  :l$ssu&  It  is,  therefore, 
argued  tvith  no  little  force  that  "  to  reconcile  the 
East  with  the  West:  to  lie  the  advocate  of  the  East, 
and  the  harbinger  of  the  West :  this  we  believe  to 
be  tbe  mission  which  Japan  ia  called  upon  to  fulfil." 

To  most  persons,  undoubtedly,  this  conception  of 
the  future  of  Japan  appears  to  be  teeming  with  na- 
tional vanity.  And,  indeed,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
New  Japan  is  extremely  egotistic.  She  views  with 
evident  aelf-gratulation  the  astonishing  progress  she 
has  made,  and  believes  herself  capable  of  even  more 
wonderful  transformations.  And  surely,  when  we 
contemplate  the  history  of  the  past  fifty  years,  and 
consider  the  remarkable  facility  with  which  Japan  has 
metamorphosed  herself,  we  need  not  wonder  that  she 
is  confident  or  even  boastful.    To  those  conversant 
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with  thia  people,  their  capahilities,  and  posaibilitieB, 
the  above  forecast  of  Japan's  future  seems  to  photo- 
graph, with  some  exaggerations,  the  natural  and  not 
altogether  improper  self-confidence  and  reliance  of  an 
ahle,  growing,  and  independent  nation,  which  has 
shown  an  inexplicable  power  of  assimilating  the 
various  and  diverse  elements  of  civilization.  Even 
a  foreigner  has  so  much  confidence  in  the  grand 
future  of  Japan  that  he  expressed  himself  in  the 
"  Atlantic  Mootbly "  (June,  1892)  in  t^e  following 
strong  language:  — 

"  Id  bringiDg  to  pass  the  fusion  of  eastern  and  western 
types,  which  .  .  .  shall  create  in  both  hemispheres  a 
far  more  rounded  civilization  than  either  has  ever  known, 
Japan  has  the  inestimable  privilege  of  becoming  our 
most  alert  pioneer.  Through  her  temperament,  her  in- 
dividuality, her  deeper  insight  into  the  secrets  of  the 
East,  her  ready  divining  of  the  powers  of  the  West,  .  .  . 
it  may  be  decreed  in  the  secret  coonoil  chambers  of  des- 
tiny that  on  her  shores  shall  be  first  created  that  new 
latter-day  type  of  civilized  man  which  shall  prevail 
throughout  the  world  for  the  nezt  thousand  years." 

But  while  we  may  not,  perhaps,  be  fully  warranted 
in  such  sanguine  expectations,  we  cannot  help  being 
impressed  witii  the  fact  that  the  prospects  of  Japan 
are  unusuaUj  bright.  She  slept  for  260  years  while 
the  Occident  was  moving  rapidly  onward  in  the  path 
o£  civilization,  and  she  must  now  hasten  to  catch  up. 
Bat  she  can  avoid  the  pitfalls  into  which  the  others, 
now  and  then,  here  and  there,  have  fallen,  and  l^ 
which  they  have  been  delayed.     She  csan  profit  by 
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the  mistakes,  hy  the  costly  experiences,  of  those 
who  preceded  hei  along  the  rough  road.  She  most 
move  quickly  to  make  up  for  lost  tame,  but  not  too 
rapidly;  she  most  "make  haste  slowly."  She  can 
never  go  back,  except  to  ruin  and  death.  She  has 
stepped  into  the  path  of  progress  forever.  She  must 
discard  all  things,  whether  manners,  customs,  letters, 
political  forms,  superstitious,  moulds  of  thought,  or 
anything  else  which  tends  to  retard  her  onward  move- 
ments. But  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  even  the 
demands  of  modem  progress  will  allow  her  to  retain 
much  of  that  grace  and  charm,  of  that  quaint  sim- 
plicity, of  that  light-hearted  and  merry  nature,  all  of 
which  characterize  the  Japanese. 

We  believe  in  Japan.  We  are  confident  that  she 
has  powers,  both  patent  and  latent,  which  will  enable 
her  to  achieve  still  greater  successes  than  she  has 
yet  accomplished.  We  have  had  our  "blue  spells," 
when,  for  this  or  that  reason,  we  felt  discouraged 
over  the  apparent  failure  of  some  movement  'for  re- 
form; but  in  most  instances  we  have  eventually 
seen  success  crown  the  effort.  With  reference  to 
political  affairs  F.  V.  Dickina  has  well  expressed  it: 
"There  is  a  silent  strength  underlying  the  sound 
and  fniy  of  Japanese  politics  which  will  enable  the 
country  to  weather  much  worse  storms  than  any  that 
threaten  it."^  Therefore  we  reiterate  that  we  have 
confidence  in  the  future  of  Japan  and  the  Japanese. 
Wa  repeat  that  their  achievements  up  to  date  are  a 
»  "  Lift  ot  Sir  Harry  Parkw." 
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gaumntoe  of  oontinved  Buocen  in  tlie  fntue.     W« 
dan  ^Topheay  that  they  will  jet  displaj  wondecfol 
truufonnatioBi  in  tlwir  developnent.     We  feel  per- 
feotlj  warranted  in  ^plying  Vergil's  line,  — 
Hm  nieeeitui  alii ;  ponutit,  qaia  pont  ridmlur, 
which  ConingtoD  translates  into  two  verses, — 

"  TbeM  luiag  toooaaa  their  imI  to  Ixa, 
Thit  cah  bkoaubk  thet  tkimk  thbt  cax." 

BIBLIOGEAPHT. 
"The  AvakeaiDg  of  Japan"  (Oki^ra)  and  "The  White 
Peril  in  the  Far  Eaat "  (Gnfiok). 
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THE  recent  war  between  J&pan  and  Rassia  was 
inevitable,  becaaae,  as  already  pointed  out  in  tliis 
Tolnmei '  tlie  two  coiuitries  represented  diflerent  and 
naturally  hostile  interests.  Ever  since  Rnssia,  shut  out 
from  an  open  port  on  the  European  or  Western  Asiatic 
seaboard,  began  to  spread  eastward  through  Asia  to  seek 
an  outlet  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  it  has  been  inevitable 
that  the  two  powers  would  some  day  come  into  collision. 
And  it  can  be  confidently  affirmed  that  the  Russians 
did  notbing,  while  Japan  has  done  much,  to  avert  the 
conflict.  Russia  aot  infrequently  committed  overt  acts 
to  proT<^  Japan,  and  had  generally  treated  the  latter  in 
an  overbearing  and  insolent  manner. 

In  1875,  Japan  was  forced  to  give  up  Sakhalin  for  the 
bleak  and  barren  Knrile  Islands.  It  was  just  twenty  years 
later  (189$)  that  Russia  committed  her  most  unjust  act 
of  interference  and  provocation.  Japan,  after  her  suc- 
cessful conflict  with  China,  by  the  treaty  of  Shimonoseki, 
had  obtained  the  cession  of  the  Liaotung  Peninsula,  of 
which  Port  Arthur  was  then  the  most  important  port. 
"  Hardly  was  the  ink  dry  on  it  [treaty]  before  the  three 
great  Enropesn  powers  —  Russia,  France,  and  Germany 
—  stepped  in,  and,  in  order  to  justify  their  interference, 
declared  that  any  holding  of  Mancburian  territory  by. 
Japan  would  constitute  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  Asia." ' 
Japan,  exluutst«d  by  her  first  foreign  war  under  the  new 

1  FagM  aOO-aW.  ■  Baron  Kaneko  at  Harrard  UnivmltT. 
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rigime,  was  in  no  position  to  offer  say  opposition  to  three 
of  the  greatest  World  Powers,  when  they  tendered  her 
kiDdlj(?)  advice.  The  only  two  powers  who  might  have 
assisted  her  against  this  combination  were  neither  suf- 
ficiently interested  nor  far-sighted  enough  to  interfere ; 
and  they  (Great  Britwo  and  the  Unitsd  States)  kept  silent. 
Therefore,  Japan  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  submit  and 
accept  a  monetary  consideration  for  giving  np  her  claim 
to  the  Liaotung  Peninsula. 

ThiB  in  itself  was  not  a  casus  beUi,  but  it  was  enoogh 
to  aronse  to  almost  fever-heat  the  excitement  of  an  in- 
tensely patriotic  and  naturally  militant  nation.  The  Gov- 
ernment was  able  to  hold  in  check  the  indignant  people ; 
but  nothing  could  prevent  the  development  of  a  not 
unnatural  desire  for  revenge.  From  that  time  it  was 
definitely  and  positively  known  that  a  war  with  Russia 
was  inevitable  in  the  not-distant  future ;  and  calmly  and 
carefully  the  Japanese  went_to  work  to  prepare  them- 
selyes  for  that  conflict.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into 
the  details  of  that  preparation,  the  thoroughness  of  which 
baa  been  snrpiising  the  civilized  world. 

But  even  then  war  might  have  been  averted,  for  the 
spirit  of  revenge  would  have  faded  away  in  the  multitude 
of  other  interests  and  sentimento  that  have  been  pressing 
upon  Japan's  attention  within  the  past  decade.  Indeed, 
during  tiie  Boxer  troubles  of  1900  and  1901  in  China, 
when  the  troops  of  Japan  were  marching,  in  company 
with  those  of  Russia,  Germany,  France,  Great  Britain, 
the  United  States,  «t  a2.,  to  the  relief  of  the  beleaguered 
foreigners  in  Peking,  it  almost  seemed  like  a  harbinger 
of  continued  peace  in  the  Far  East  But  this  harmony 
was  only  apparent,  not  real,  —  only  temporary,  not  per- 
manent 

In  fact,  it  was  that  very  campaign  which  enabled  Russia 
to  cmnplat*  ber  practical  poaaeasion  of  Maadmiia.    She 
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had,  ia  the  meantimet  obtuDed  from  Chiiift  a  lease  of 
that  ver;  temtory  which  she  had  forced  Japan  to  give  up. 
She  had  also  obtained  permission  from  China  to  extend  the 
Siberian  Railway  through  Manchuria  to  Fort  Artiiur  and 
Dalny,  and  thus  obtiiin  an  outlet  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Measures  of  material  expansioa  might  not  have  alarmed 
Japan,  if  it  had  not  been  that  Russia  sought  to  obtain 
permanent  possession  of  Manchuria  througb  a  military 
occupation  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  her 
commercial  interests.  She  marcbed  her  troops  in  large 
numbers  into  Manchuria  in  order  to  protect  the  raUway 
from  tiie  depredations  of  Chinese  bandits;  she  fortified 
Port  Arthur  and  built  up  Dalny,  the  great "  fiat  city,"  and 
in  every  way  showed  no  intention  of  letting  Manchuria  slip 
oat  of  ber  control.  All  such  acts  did  not  tend  to  allay 
the  spirit  of  rerenge  in  the  hearts  of  tlie  Japanese,  but  of 
course  made  them  more  and  mtyn  indignant. 

Nor  waa  this  all.  Russia  began  to  show  most  evident 
signs  of  encroaching  upon  Korea.  "Japan  watched  all 
these  things  with  profound  anxiety,  if  there  were  any 
reality  in  the  dangers  which  Russia,  Germany,  and  France 
had  declared  to  be  incidental  to  Japanese  occupation  of 
part  of  Manchuria,  the  same  dangers  must  be  doubly  in- 
cidental to  Russian  occupation  of  the  whole  of  Manchuria ; 
the  independence  of  Korea  would  become  illusory  ■  .  ■  ; 
an  obstacle  would  be  created  to  the  permanent  peace  of 
the  East."^ 

If  Russia  succeeded  in  miuntaining  her  position  in 
Manchuria,  her  next  step  would  take  her  into  Korea,  for 
whose  safety  and  independence  there  would  be  no  guar- 
antee ;  and  still  another  step  would  bring  her  over  i^^iunat 
Japan.  Thus  would  be  endangered,  not  only  the  influence 
of  Japan  on  the  eontinent,  but  even  her  very  existence. 
Sb»  would  sink  at  kast  into  the  position  of  a  third-rate 
>  Captain  Biinkley  In  "  The  Ootloofc," 

Cookie 
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power,  sod  would  be  completely  isolated  from  (til  oppor- 
tanitiee  for  expansion. 

Bnt,  even  in  Bpite  of  insults  and  provocatJonB,  Japan 
set  herself  to  resist  t^e  Russian  encroachmenta  by  peace- 
able means  and  measaree,  in  which  she  at  last  had  the 
support  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  It  waa 
to  be  presumed  that  Russia  would  keep  her  promise  to 
give  up  her  military  occupation  of  Manchuria  and  restore 
to  China  the  admiuistratioa  of  the  "  Three  Provinces  "  on 
the  dates  specified  in  a  convention  with  China  signed 
April  8,  1902.  AccoMing  to  this,  Bossia  agreed  to  with- 
draw her  troops  gradually  from  Manchuria  and  entirely 
resign  her  control  tliereof  within  one  year. 

But  when  the  time  came  for  the  final  eracuation,  Russia 
showed  u<t  sign  of  intending  to  carry  out  her  agreement 
After  futile  protests  from  Japan,  Great  Britun,  and  the 
United  States,  Japan  suf^ested  to  Russia  to  open  up 
D^otiations  concerning  their  respective  interests  in  the 
Far  East;  and  to  this  Russia  assented.  It  is  scarcely 
profitable  to  follow  the  devioas  windings  of  these  nego- 
tiations, which  were  delayed  by  Russia  on  one  pretext  or 
another.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  that  Japan  invited  Russia 
to  nothing  more  than  "  to  subscribe  to  the  policy  enun- 
ciated by  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  —  the  policy 
of  the  '  open  door '  and  of  the  integrity  of  the  Chinese 
and  [the]  Korean  Empires." 

During  the  course  of  the  prolonged  n^otiations,  Russia 
was  moving  troops  to  the  scene  of  action  and  making 
other  miUtary  preparations.  These  did  not  necessarily 
mean  that  she  anticipated  war,  bnt  that  she  at  least 
expected  to  overawe  little  Japan  and  thus  obtain  her 
desires. 

"The  only  alternatives  for  Japan  were  war  or  total 
and  permanent  effacement  in  Asia.  She  diose  war,  and 
in  fighting,  she  is  fighting  the  battle  of  Anglo-Saxondom 
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88  well  as  of  herself,  —  the  battle  of  free  and  equal  op- 
portunities for  all  witiwut  undue  encroachment  npon  the 
sdvereign  rights  or  territorial  intent;  of  CMua  or  Korea, 
against  a  military  dictatorship,  against  a  programme  of 
nithteaa  territorial  t^grandizement,  and  against  a  policy 
of  selfish  reBtrictioas." ' 

But  it  was  not  till  after  six  months  of  negotiations 
that  the  Japanese  Government,  on  February  5,  1904, 
«  having  ezhansted  without  effect  every  means  of  con- 
ciliation," and  "finding  that  their  just  representations 
and  moderate  and  unselfish  proposals  in  the  interest  of  a 
firm  and  lasting  peace  in  the  extreme  East  are  not  receiv- 
ing the  consideration  which  is  their  due,"  officially  an- 
nounced to  the  BuBsian  Grovemment  that  they  would  not 
only  "  termioate  the  present  futile  negotiations,"  but  also 
"  sever  their  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Imperial  Bus- 
siau  (Tovemment,"  and  "  reserve  to  themselves  the  right 
to  take  such  independent  acHon  as  they  may  deem  best." ' 
This  was  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war. 

On  February  6,  Admiral  Tc^  left  Sasebo  under  official 
instructions,  and  about  midnight  of  February  8  struck 
the  first  blow  of  the'  war.  Six  of  his  torpedo-boats 
attacked  the  Bussian  squadron  in  the  harbor  of  Port 
Arthur,  inflicted  serious  damage  upon  the  enemy,  and 
retired  without  much  loss.  On  the  following  day  a 
detachment  of  the  fieet  under  Adnvral  Uriu  defeated 
two  Bussian  cruisers  in  the  harbor  of  Chemulpo,  Korea, 
Thus  within  a  few  hours  the  Japanese  gained  control  of 
the  sea,  and  landed  troops,  who  soon  entered  Seoul. 

The  formal  declaration  of  war  was  made  by  Russia  on 
February  9,  and  by  Japan  on  February  10,  for  publication 
in  the  newspapers  of  the  following  day,  which  was  the  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  the  Japanese  Empire  in  660 
B.  c.  and  of  the  promulgation  of  the  Constitution  in  1889. 
1  C&ptain  Brinklej.  ■  DffldaL. 
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Od  F*bniU7  28,  4  troRt^  o<  alliaaee  between  Jftpsn 
and  Korea  wu  formall;  aign«d  at  SeoaL*    On  the  MXt 

>  Tha  followiag  U  the  audiorized  Eoglish  text  of  (he  Pntocf^, 
■tgned  >t  Seoul,  on  February  23,  190* ;  — 

Mr.  Hajuhi,  En»oy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
of  Hit  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  and  Hajor-General  Ti  Tchi 
YoBg,  Hiniiter  of  SMte  for  Foreign  Affura  ad  lalmn  of  Hia 
Usjesly  tke  Emperor  of  Korea,  being  reapectiTely  duly  empowered 
for  the  porpoie,  have  agreed  upon  the  foUawing  AiUcIei :  — 

Abticlb  1. — For  the  purpoie  of  maintaining  a  pennanent  and 
■olid  friendihip  between  Japan  and  Korea  and  flrmly  ettabliridog 
peace  in  the  Far  Eatt,  the  Imperial  Goreminent  of  Korea  ihall 
place  full  coofldence  in  the  Imperial  Goremment  of  Japan  and 
adopt  the  adrice  of  the  latter  in  regard  to  improTementa  in 
administration. 

Akticim  n. — The  Imperial  GoTemment  of  Aipan  ahall  In  a 
■jHrit  of  firm  friendihip  Ininre  the  safety  akd  repoM  ol  the 
Imperial  Hon«e  of  Koi«a. 

Abticlb  m. — The  Imperial  GoTernmMit  of  Japan  defliutirely 
guarantee*  the  independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  the  Korean 
Empire. 

Abticlb  IV. — In  ca«e  the  welfare  rf  the  Imperial  Home  of 
Korea  or  the  territorial  integrity  of  Korea  ii  endangered  by  aggres- 
■ion  of  a  third  Power  or  internal  diitnrbancea,  the  Imperial  Got 
emment  of  Japan  ihatl  immediately  take  auch  neceu<u:y  meaaurea 
at  the.  circumstances  require,  and  in  such  cases  the  Imperial 
GoTemment  of  Korea  shall  gire  full  faciiitiea  to  promote  the  action 
of  the  Imperial  Japanese  GoTemment 

The  Imperial  GoTemment  of  Japan  may,  for  the  attainment  of 
the  abore-mentioned  object,  occupy,  when  the  circnmitancea  re- 
quire it,  snch  places  as  may  be  necessary  from  strategical  points 
of  view. 

Abticlb  T. — The  QoTemmenta  of  the  two  countries  shall  not 
in  future,  without  mutual  content,  conclude  with  a  third  Power  aach 
an  arrangement  as  may  be  contrai?  to  the  principle  of  the  preffent 
PcotocoL 

Abticlb  VI. — Details  in  connection  with  the  present  Protocol 
shall  be  arranged  as  the  circumstances  may  require,  between  the 
Representative  of  Japan  and'  the  MinlstM'  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  of  Kcwea. 
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night  b^^  %  series  of  attempts  on  the  part  of  the 
Japanese  squadron  to  block  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  of 
INnl  Arthur.  After  several  essays,  in  one  of  which 
Gomraander  Hirose  met  his  heroic  end,  the  Japanese  so 
far  succeeded  that  the  Russian  irar  vessels  were  shut  up 
ia  tbe  harbor  for  a  long  period.  This  enabled  Japan  to 
land  troops  with  perfect  immunity  at  several  points  on 
the  coast  of  Manchuria. 

In  the  meantime,  the  First  Army,  under  General  Ku- 
roki,  was  marching  across  Korea  without  encountering 
much  opposition,  and,  by  brilliant  strategy,  succeeded  in 
crossing  the  Yalu  River  in  the  face  of  a  well-fortified 
Russian  army.  The  Second  Army,  under  General  Oku, 
landed  at  Kinchow,  and  after  bloody  contests,  especially 
at  Nanshan,  was  able  to  get  possession  of  Dalny,  and 
sever  c<»ineetions  between  the  Russians  in  Port  Arthur 
and  tbeir  main  force  under  General  Kuropatkin.  Tbe 
Third  Army,  under  General  Nodzu,  having  landed  at 
Taknshan,  soon  got  into  touch  with  the  First  Army ;  and 
blether  they  continued  their  march  northward  in  the 
face  of  constant  <^poeition. 

When  R)rt  Arthur  was  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
Russian  forces,  still  another  army  was  sent  out,  under 
General  Nogi,  to  carry  on  the  investoient  of  that  place, 
BO  that  tbe  former  armies  might  be  free  to  give  undivided 
attention  to  General  Knropatkin's  force.  The  attempt  of 
tbe  latter  to  relieve  Fort  Arthnr  was  checked  by  the 
Japanese  in  bloody  battles  at  Telissn  and  Kaipit^,  after 
which  tbey  advanced  northward  toward  Liaoyang. 

In  tbe  meantime,  in  March,  tbe  Imperial  Diet  had  met 
and  voted  unanimously  the  Grovernment's  proposals  to 
raise  from  various  sources  a  special  war  fund  of  yen 
576,000,000.  Indeed,  in  every  possible  way,  the  Japanese 
people,  as  a  tmlt,  supported  tbe  Government  in  the  carry- 
ing oa  of  war,  even  to  underg<HDg  many  bardahipB.    AU 
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domestic  loans  thus  far  isBoed  have  been  orer-Babscribed 
ttiree  or  four  times. 

Moreover,  on  the  last  day  of  March,  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  Commodore  Perry's  treaty  with  Japan,  a 
memorable  meeting  to  celebrate  the  event  was  held  in  the 
T.  M.  C.  A.  Hall,  TSkyd.  It  was  attended  by  a  large 
number  of  both  Japanese  and  foteignera,  and,  after 
listening  to  eloquent  speeches,  unanimously  adopted  a 
resolution  to  raise  a  Perry  Memorial  Belief  Fund  for  the 
destitute  families  of  Japanese  soldiers  and  sailora.  The 
subscription  of  over  60,000  yen  on  the  spot  has  since 
been  increased  to  about  100,000  yen. 

The  events  off  Port  Arthur  were  colored  still  more 
tragically  on  April  13,  when  the  Russian  flagship  "  Petro- 
pavlovBk  "  of  Admiral  Makaroff  was  sunk,  and  almost  all 
on  board,  including  the  admiral  and  the  famous  painter 
Verestoh^n,  perished.  In  May,  the  Japanese  saffered 
their  first  heavy  losses  in  the  sinking  of  the  "  Hatsuse  " 
and  the  "  Yoshino." 

In  April  the  Russisn  Vladivostok  squadron  had  taken 
the  offensive  and  sunk  a  Japanese  transport  with  a  few 
troops  on  board.  After  that  it  made  occaaional  sorties 
toward  the  Korean  Straits  in  the  hope  of  creatii^  a  diver- 
sion from  Fort  Arttiur,  and  in  one  instance  sunk  the 
"  Hitachi  Mam  "  with  a  large  number  of  Japanese  troops 
on  board.  Moreover,  in  July  this  squadron  succeeded  in 
getting  tiirougfa  the  Tsugaru  Straits  to  the  eastern  coast 
of  Japan,  where  it  oommitted  depredations,  even  Just  (^ 
the  entrance  of  TOkyO  Bay.  But  later  it  was  met  in  the 
Korean  Str»ts  by  Admiral  Eamimnra's  squadron  and 
defeated  with  the  loss  of  the  "  Rurik." 

By  the  early  part  of  August  Uie  army  investing  Tort 
Arthur  bad  made  such  progress,  in  spite  of  severe  opposi- 
tion, that  it  became  extremely  dangerous  for  the  Rnssiaa 
fleet  to  remain  there  longer.     Therefore,  on  August  1(^ 
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the;  m&de  a  sortie  with  ttie  intention  of  escaping  to 
Vladivostok.  But  Admiral  Togo  was  not  to  be  caught 
napping,  and  engaged  in  battle  with  the  squadron.  A  few 
vessels,  badly  damaged,  regained  Port  Arttanr;  others, 
some  of  which  were  severely  injured,  escaped  to  neutral 
ports,  where  they  had  to  be  dismantled;  the  "Novik" 
eluded  its  pursuers  for  a  short  time,  but  was  finally  orer- 
taken  and  sunk  in  Korsakoff  Harbor,  Sa&halin. 

On  August  23  began  the  great  battle  of  Liaoyang, 
which  continued  for  over  a  week,  and  deserves  to  go 
dowa  on  the  pages  of  history  as  one  of  the  severest, 
bloodiest,  and  probably  most  decisive  battles  ever  fought. 
It  was  only  by  the  most  tremendous  exertions  that 
General  Enropatkin  was  enabled  to  save  his  army  from 
having  its  retreat  cut  off  by  the  flanking  movement  of 
Euroki,  while  Oku  and  Nodza  were  pounding  away  from 
other  directions. 

The  attempt  of  Knropatkiu  to  retrieve  bis  fortunes  by 
advancing  with  heavy  reenforcements  to  retake  Liaoyang 
met  witii  another  disastpxtus  defeat  in  the  battle  of 
the  Shaho  River,  October  10-15.  After  that,  the  two 
.armies  practically  went  into  Winter  quarters  and  eng^ed 
in  nothing  more  than  skirmishes  until  January,  1905, 
when  Mitsohenko's  cavalry  made  an  unsuccessful  raid- 
upon  Newchang  and  Tinkow,  and  Kuropatkin's  army, 
apparentiy  u^ed  on  by  the  political  exigencies  caused 
by  discontent  at  home,  attempted  a  flanking  movement  on 
Liaoyang,  but  was  repulsed  in  the  battle  of  Heikeutu. 

In  view  of  the  lull  in  hostilities  along  at  the  front, 
popular  interest  was  once  more  directed  toward  Port 
Arthor.  The  Japanese  navy  continued  faithfully  its  task 
of  watching  the  harbor ;  and^  although  it  could  not  main- 
tain an  absolutely  complete  blockade,  it  was  nevertheless 
able  to  prevent  exit  and  entrance,  except  la  the  case  of 
Chinese  junks  and  small  steamers,  which  occasionally 
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Bnooeoded  in  nmnii^  the  bfeckad*  sudsr  oov«r  of  nigfat 
or  stonay  weatber.  Ths  t&yj  id*o  oo6perated  witb  the 
army  by  meimB  of  freqnoot  bombardments  of  tiie  harbor, 
in  which  the  remnanta  of  tiii  Bossian  fleet  had  aoc^t 
tefoge,  and  even  of  the  city  of  IVirt  Arthur. 

The  Japanese  tmny  pertistantfy  pashad  die  attatdc  from 
fix  land  side ;  and  the  Bostians  Btofobornly  resisted  every 
Btep  of  the  JMl'vaoce.  The  forner  em^jed  both  duvot 
and  flanking  attaoks,  and  utilised  every  devioe  Icnoini  in 
engineering  to  overcome  the  "  impiregnaUe "  fortresa, 
■o  wdl  fortified  both  by  naCars  and  by  art  Slowly  bat 
ateadily  the  besi^era  presaed  on  utd  obtained  poaaeasion 
of  variouB  forts.  On  October  SO  they  made  a  general 
assault,  in  wbicb  Hay  euoceaded  In  capturing  severe  fan- 
portant  portions.  Just  one  mtnth  later,  the  "  80S>mefae 
Hill "  fell  into  the  faaadB  of  tin  Japaneae  tmA  gave  ih&a 
Qie  command  of  the  inner  harbor.  In  a  few  daya  they 
had  Bocceeded  in  com}rietely  disabling  l^e  remoaMts  of 
the  Bogsian  aqnadron,  so  that  the  greater  portion  of  tfaelr 
own  fleet  waa  released  frmn  its  long  and  udnons  blockade, 
and  enabled  to  nndeigo  a  thorough  overhauling  in  tike 
dooka.  A.  portion  of  it,  nndw  Vice-Admind  Crio,  was 
despatched  to  watch  the  course  of  the  Baltic  fleet,  and 
every  fn^paration  waa  made  to  accoid  to  tbeae  viiiitMa 
as  warm  a  reception  aa  poseible. 

Admirals  T<^o  and  KamitBura,  with  their  anites,  tfr- 
tumed,  for  a  short  period,  to  TfikyS,  irtiere  they  were 
greeted  on  December  30  witli  as  entfansiaattc  welcome. 
And,  when  Uie  eventful  year  1904  paased  away,  it  was 
generally  tfiongbt  tttat  Port  Arthur  might  be  aMe  to 
hold  oat  a  month  longer. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  eaailj  imagined  with  what  com- 
plete surprise  came  the  news  that  on  Janaaiy  1  Gener^ 
Stoeseel  had  opened  negotiatione  with  6ener^  Nogi  otm- 
oeming  surrender.     "Hope  deferred  maketh  tbe  luart 
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sick " :  tnt  tbe  relief  tnom  tfae  long  SQspenM  sbcrwed 
itself  in  a  kind  of  pndonged  banxai  and  a  aeries  of  cele- 
brationa  vhich  lasted  tbroagh  1^  raoeth.  The  stabborn 
defence  and  the  bravery  of  the  defenders  had  awakraied 
in  every  Japuieae  heart  a  feeling  of  admiratioD ;  ao  tkat 
the  chividroas  to«atmeat  of  the  garrison  foand  a  ready 
response  on  all  Bides. 

Dnring  most  of  the  month  of  Febmary,  the  two  armies 
oonfronting  each  other  akng  tte  banks  of  tbe  Shaho 
River  remained  in  apparent  inactiTity,  except  for  occa- 
sional ^innMtes,  bnt  in  real  preparation  for  another 
battle.  Jnat  when  this  began  it  is  a  liffle  difficnlt  to  state 
precisely,  becanse  some  of  Hie  earlier  operations  were 
only  feints  to  di^^nise  tbe  real  porpose.  On  Felnnary  24, 
t^  Japanese  gained  a  point  by  tix  ciqitore  of  Ching-bo- 
cbeng  after  two  days  of  bard  fighting.  And  from  this 
time  t^e  stm^e  went  on  practically  without  cessation 
few  two  or  three  weeks.  Within  a  few  days  the  Japaeese 
had  tnmed  both  flanks  of  tbe  Russian  army,  which  was 
compelled  to  beat  a  precipitate  retreat  in  great  confnsion 
and  bfU«ly  escaped  complete  uinibilatioD.  The  Japanese 
poshed  on  in  bot  porsuit,  and  occupied  Fushan,  Mnkden, 
Tiebling,  Kaiynan,  and  Changta.  This  was  the  result  of 
tbe  great  battie  of  Mukden,  which  was  much  more  deci- 
sive tiian  even  Liaoyang,  and  ended  the  military  activity 
in  Mancbniia  for  several  months. 

In  the  meuitime  the  Baltic  fleet  had  been  leisurely 
makii^  its  way  eastward,  and,  apparently  regardless  of 
intematiooal  law,  had  been  enjoying  the  hoBpitality  of 
oeatral  waters,  especially  those  of  Mad^ascar  imd  An- 
oam.  But,  although  Japan,  supported  by  Great  Britain 
luid  the  United  States,  vigorously  protested  against  the 
fli^rant  vitiations  of  international  law  in  Ae  ebnse  of 
French  hospit^ity,  yet  she  did  not  allow  herself  to  swerve 
from  her  original  plan  concerning  the  Baltic  fleet,  or  to 
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be  loied  away  from  her  own  strat^c  positioa  to  a  battle' 
field  of  Rnssia's  choosing.  The  Japanese  fleet,  ander  the 
indomitable  T<^o,  was  watching  and  waiting  in  tiie  waters 
between  Japan  and  £orea;  and,  aa  all  things  come  to 
those  who  wait,  to  the  Japanese  came  finally  the  Knsaian 
fleet,  steering  boldly  tbrongb  the  Tsushima  channel  for 
Vladivostok.  May  27  and  28  (the  latter  the  birthday  of 
the  Empress  of  Japan)  are  the  red-letter  dates  of  the 
great  naval  battle,  which  reanlted  in  the  practical  annihi- 
lation of  the  Baltic  fleet,  with  tremeodoos  loss  to  the 
Russians  and  only  slight  damage  to  the  J^wnese.  The 
Battle  of  the  Sea  of  Japan,  aa  it  is  officially  designated, 
was  the  decisive  conflict  of  the  war ;  and  it  deserves  also 
to  rank  among  the  decisive  battles  of  the  world's,  history. 
If  Togo  had  been  defeated,  the  communications  of  the 
immense  Japanese  army  in  Manohnria  would  have  been 
severed,  and  Japan  itself  would  have  been  at  the  mercy 
of  the  depredations  of  the  Rusdan  fleet.  But  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  latter  was  so  complete,  that  it  is  not  strange 
that  Russia  was  willing  at  last  to  listen  to  the  tactful 
intervention  of  President  Roosevelt.  Peace  commissioners 
were  appointed  by  both  combatanto  to  meet  in  some  suit- 
able place  in  the  United  States  about  August  1.  The 
Japanese  representatives  were  Baron  Komnra,  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Mr.  Takahira,  Minister  to  tbe 
United  States ;  and  the  Buaaian  representatives  were 
Count  Sergios  Witte,  President  of  the  Imperial  Committee 
of  Ministers,  and  Baron  Bosen,  Minister  to  the  United 
States. 

Accordingly,  avoiding  tiie  beat  of  Washington,  the 
peace  envoys  convened  at  Portemouth,  N.  H.,  on  August 
9,  after  paying  their  respecte  to  President  Roosevelt. 
The  Japanese  presented  tbe  following  twelve  arttcles 
for  the  consideration  of  their  opponente: 
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1.  That  Boana  raingnuB  Jaftn't  pnpondenting  inflnenoa 
in  Kotm. 

2.  That  Buuia  and  Japan  evacuate  Manchuria. 

8.  That  Japan  reatoie  ChiueM  soTcreignty  and  civil  govern- 
ment in  Manchuria. 

4.  ^at  both  powers  respect  Chinese  sovereigntj  in  Man- 
ehnria  and  the  principle  of  equal  oommercial  opportonitf  there 
tot  aO  nations. 

6.  That  the  islaad  of  Hakhalin  b«  ceded  to  Japan. 

•.  That  Rusna  Bun«nder  to  Japan  all  ri^ts  aecming  under 
Chineae  leasea  of  the  Liaotung  peninsula,  including  Port 
Arthur,  Dalny,  and  the  Bloade  and  Elliott  islands. 

7.  That  Russia  sorrander  to  China  by  arrangement  vith 
Japan  the  branch  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  railway  from  Harbin 
to  Port  Arthur  and  Newchwang,  with  letroceenoa  of  all  privi- 
leges under  the  conceadon  of  I8t>8. 

8.  That  the  Russian  concessions  obtuned  in  1896  by  which 
the  short  route  conneeting  the  TVan»-Siberian  and  Ussuri  rail- 
ways in  northern  Mandiuria  be  given  to  the  Chinese  Eaatera 
railway,  Chineae  imperial  police  to  be  subrtitated  for  tto 
Russian  guards. 

9.  That  RoBsia  pay  Japan  the  substantial  coets  of  the  war. 

10.  That  Rosna  amrendet  to  Japan  all  warships  interned  in 
far  Auatio  waters. 

11.  That  Russia  limit  strictly  the  naval  establishment  main- 
tained in  neutral  waters  of  the  far  Eaat. 

12.  That  Russia  grant  fishing  rights  to  Japan  along  the 
Russian  littoral  in  Siberia. 

After  the  ^reement  by  Russia  to  certain  of  these 
articles,  and  skilful  maticeavriDg  by  the  Russian  envoys 
until  the  demand  by  Japan  for  an  indeTnnity  was  prac- 
tically the  one  remaining  cause  for  dispute  between  them, 
the  world  was  startled  on  August  29  by  the  surrender  of 
the  Japanese  of  all  demand  for  indemnifi cation  and  the 
consequent  declaration  of  peace.  As  amended  the  treaty 
grants  to  Japan  all  that  Japan  contended  for  before  the 
declaration  of  war  except  the  maintenance  of  the  terri- 
torial integrity  of  China,  vritb  the  addition  of  the  valuable 
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flshiog  lights  ftlong  the  Siberian  co&at  fuid  the  right  to 
establish  a  oonBiilar  service  throughout  eastern  Russia. 

The  tvo  powers  mntaally  obligate  themselves  not  to 
fortify  the  Busso-Koreim  frontier  nor  to  erect  fortifica- 
tions on  the  island  of  Sakhalin,  the  more  valuable  portion 
of  which,  situated  below  the  fiftieth  meridian,  is  ceded  to 
Japan.  Japan  obtains  the  Chinese  Eastern  railway  and 
the  right  to  build  a  branch  line  to  Kiriu,  while  the  Trans- 
Manchurian  railway  is  to  be  used  for  commercial  purposes 
only,  botli  powers  maintaining  guards  along  its  right  of 
way.  Korea,  Mancbnria,  and  Siberia  are  opened  to 
trade  on  the  most  favored  nation  basis,  and  Manchuria 
is  given  the  "  open  door  "  for  all  the  world  to  enter. 

Japan  finds  herself  in  possession  of  the  sea  and  land 
routes  to  Peking  through  the  ownership  of  Port  Arthur, 
and  her  inflaence  in  China  has  waxed  as  that  of  Russia 
has  waned,  the  subjects  of  the  czar  standing  now  in  the 
territorial  position  they  occapied  in  1890,  with  every 
diplomatic  advantage  then  held  at  the  Chinese  capital 
practically  annihilated. 

By  the  surreDder  of  sU  oU!m  for  compensation,  except 
that  for  the  care  of  Russian  prisoners  of  war,  and  by 
the  return  of  the  warships  interned  in  far  Eastern  waters, 
Japan  has  shown  herself  as  m^nanimous  as  brave,  aa 
tbonghtful  (or  the  peace  of  the  world  as  for  the  details 
which  have  brought  her  such  success.  Scrupulously  re- 
specting all  the  rules  of  war,  Japan  has  also  set  the  world 
a  new  standard  of  hygienic  efficiency  in  the  care  of  ibe 
wounded  and  especiiJly  in  the  prevention  of  disease 
among  her  soldiers  in  the  field. 

Space  fails  to  tell  of  innumerable  deeds  of  Spartan 
heroism  at  the  front ;  of  the  calmness  and  dignity  of  the 
)  people  in  the  time  of  war,  which  they  do  not 
biterfere  with  their  usual  daily  duties ;  of  work- 
le  to  increase  the  productive  wealth  of  the 
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country  in  this  crieie ;  of  the  extra  labor  performed,  even 
at  night,  that  a  neighbor'B  field  or  business  may  not 
suffer  loss  daring  his  absence  from  home  to  fight  his 
country's  battles ;  of  the  work  of  women,  young  and  old, 
to  provide  necessary  clothing  and  "  comfort  bags "  for 
those  at  the  front;  of  the  suffering  and  self-sacrifice  of 
many  at  home  that  loved  ones  may  serve  the  country  on 
the  battlefield ;  of  the  kindly  care  of  Russian  priBonore, 
who  are  "  treated  more  like  guests  "  ;  of  the  wort  of  the 
Ked  Cross  Society,  and  its  abundant  labors  both  at  home 
and  at  the  front.  The  Japanese  are  truly  heroic  in  every 
sense  of  the  word. 

Two  features  have  already  stood  ont  prominently  in 
this  war,  —  the  "  splendid  tenacity  "  of  the  Japanese  ' 
soldiery,  and  the  coordination  of  the  movements  of  their 
armies  and  navy.  The  strategic  phase  of  the  war  refiects 
the  utmost  credit  npon  Tamagata,  Oyama,  Kodama,  and 
the  others  who  planned  the  campaigns. 

It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  consider  seriously  the  so- 
called  "  Yellow  Peril,"  but  it  may  be  well  to  refer  briefly 
to  tbU  b<%y.  For  such  an  idea  there  is  not  an  iota  of  a 
reason.  It  is  true  that  the  Japanese  are  ambitious  to 
become  the  leaders  and  teachers  of  Korea,  China,  and 
Siam;  *  but  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  leading  and  teaching 
them  in  civilization.  Japan  has  turned  her  back,  whether 
for  good  or  for  ill,  upon  Oriental  civilization,  and  has 
tamed  her  face,  whether  for  good  or  ill,  toward  Occi- 
dental civilization.  By  this  is  not  meant,  either  that  she 
will  throw  away  all  things  Oriental,  or  that  she  will  accept 
all  things  Occidental  But  it  is  simply  meant,  as  before 
pointed  out,'  that  she  will  be  the  tme  reconciler  between 
East  and  West,  and  will  develop  that  which  is  good  and 
useful  in  both  civilizations.  It  is  her  purpose,  therefore, 
not  to  array  the  East  against  the  West,  but  to  bring  them 
closer  together  in  various  bonds  of  unity.  It  would  be 
»  See  Chapter  XXI.  *  Page*  14  and  SOli'y'*- 
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absolately  impossible  for  her  to  take  any  backward  step 
in  the  path  which  ahe  has  began  to  tread,  and  in  which 
ttbe  is  striving  earnestly  and  sncceeding  rapidly  in  catch- 
ing up  with  Western  nations.  Japan  represents  in  the 
Far  East  the  ideals  of  Western  civilization  more  than  does 
Russia.  The  imntense  empire  of  China  with  its  teeming 
popttlatioa  nnder  Russian  domination  or  only  under 
Russian  iafltience  would  constitute  a  real  "  Tellow  Peril," 
or  "  Muscovite  Menace,"  terrible  to  contemplate.  But 
Japanese  leadership  or  hegemony  in  Korean  and  Chioese 
affairs  constitutes  a  guarantee  of  peace  and  prosperity, 
of  the  "  open  door,"  of  the  spread  of  true  civilization,  !u 
the  Far  East. 

The  real  policy  of  Japan  in  this  war  has  been  clearly 
set  forth  in  variooa  ways,  of  which  oue  case  follows : 

On  May  16  there  was  held  in  Tfikyfi  a  most  s^ificant 
mass  meeting  of  representatives  of  all'  kinds  and  shades 
of  philosophies,  cults,  and  religions.  The  thousand  per- 
sons present  Inclndcd  foreign  missionaries,  American 
and  British,  and  Japanese  Shintoists,  Buddhists,  Soman 
Catholics,  Greek  Catholics,  and  Protestants  of  various 
denominations,  besides  probably  many  free-thinkers. 
There  was  a  small  number  of  women,  both  Japanese 
and  foreigu,  in  attendance. 

There  were  several  speakers,  aS  of  Whom  dwelt 
upon  the  necessity  of  union  in  the  present  crisis  in  the 
history  of  Japan.  From  the  "Japan  Mail"  we  extract 
the  following  paragraphs  in  summary  of  some  of  the 
addresses :  — 

"  Mr.  Ouchi,  the  representative  of  Buddhism,  declared 
that  the  Japanese  do  not  constitute  the  Tellow  Peril.  The 
Mongols  constitute  it,  and,  above  all,  the  Russians,  who 
are  Mongols.  Napoleon  bad  well  said  that  a  Rassian  has 
a  white  skin  over  a  yellow  heart  Japan  has  a  yellow 
skin  over  a  white  heart.    The  whole  praotJoe  of  Russia, 
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ber  bonndleM  a^msione,  ber  despotism  and  iBt(deruice, 
mufc  her  as  tbe  Irue  Y^low  Peril  of  the  era." 

"  Mr.  SUbata,  reprcaendng  Shioto,  said  tiiat  the  pity 
of  BnddUam,  the  diaiity  (lore)  of  Christiaoitj,  and  the 
pore  heart  of  Shinto  are  alt  one  and  the  same  thing  under 
diSerent  oaaiea." 

**  Dr.  Imbrie  (repiesentatiTe  of  Chriatianity)  adduced 
aa  proofs  that  religion  and  race  have  nottiiBg  to  do  with 
the  present  war:  first,  tte  fact  that  one  of  tbe  belligerents, 
Japan,  baa  a  congtitotioD  guaranteeing  freedom  of  c<»- 
Bcieoce ;  secondly,  the  meeting  now  aaaenbled,  where  aU 
creeds  Mid  all  races  united  in  a  common  canse.  He  be- 
lieyed  tfaat  the  heart  of  the  nation  was  witb  them  in  this 
matter,  and  that  sadi  aa  assembly  might  be  oonvened  in 
any  part  of  Japan.  He  believed  also  that  the  victory 
in  the  war  wtxAd  be  with  Japan  for  the  sake  of  tbe  prin- 
df^ee  she  Mpresented." 

Xlie  naeting  mianimooaly  adopted  tbe  A^wlng 
resolution ;  — 

"IW  war  DOW  existing  between  Japan  and  Bossia  has 
txx  Um  object,  on  the  part  of  Japan,  the  security  of  tbe 
empire  and  the  permuient  peace  of  tiie  East.  It  is 
carried  on  ia  liie  interest*  of  justice,  homanlty,  and  the 
civilisation  of  tbe  wfskl.  With  differences  ttetween  races 
or  religions  it  has  nothing  wliaterer  to  do.  Wc,  there- 
ton,  meetiiig  tt^tber  without  distinction  of  race  or 
rdigioa,  f^ree  that  iro  will  endeavor  to  publish  to  the 
world,  each  in  a  manner  accordant  with  1he  methods 
observed  in  the  religious  body  to  which  he  belongs,  the 
real  porpose  of  Ihe  present  war  as  now  described.  We 
also  e^reas  a  most  earnest  desire  for  th&  speedy  accom- 
plishment of  an  honorable  peace." 

The  fligniflcanee  of  this  meeting  can  scarcely  be  over- 
estimated. It  is  a  perfectly  conclusive  answer  to  tbe 
attempts  made  in  various  quarters  "  to  foment  an  anti- 
^  ,o;(lc 
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Japanew  craaacle  od  the  ground  of  r&cial  and  religioas 
prejudicea."  Japan  stands  before  tlie  world  as  a  cham- 
pioD  of  "  the  equality  anA  fraternity  of  all  races."  The 
8»«alled  "Yellow  Peril"  is  a  myth,  a  fantasy,  a  de- 
Ineion;  the  reality  is  to  be  foaod  in  the  *' Golden  Op- 
portunity "  to  win  the  Orient  for  Christ  through  Japan's 
leadership. 

H.  E.  Coaot  Eatanra,  in  his  official  capacity  as  Prime 
Minister  and  speaking  in  the  name  of  His  Majesty  the 
Emperor,  has  given  assurances  that  the  "Yellow  Peril" 
is  a  myth,  and  that  the  religions  liberty  guaranteed 
in  the  Japanese  oonstitotion  is  to  be  enforced.  He 
has  stated  most  emphatically  that  "  Japan  stands  for 
religious  freedom."  The  leading  statesmen  of  Japan, 
whether  in  or  out  of  office,  assert  moat  pcmitively  that 
Japan's  interests  in  the  Far  East  are  practically  iden- 
tical with  those  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Umted  States, 
and  that  she  desires  to  work  ia  harmony  with  those 
nations.* 

The  canse  of  Christiaa  civilization  ia  Japan  has  been 
indirectly  benefited  by  this  war.  The  people,  with  minds 
.  broadened  by  the  responsibilities  of  their  country,  and 
with  hearts  touched  by  the  practical  sympathy  of  Chris- 
tian nations,  are  listening  with  deeper  interest  to  the 
presentation  of  Christian  truths.  The  noble  work  of  the 
Young  Men's  ChristiaD  A^sociatbn  at  Antnng  proved 
so  successful  that  the  military  authorities  soon  reqaested 

1  Certatnly  the  Japuieie  enjoy  more  (ocial  freedom  and  paliti- 
cbI  priTilegei  than  the  mbjects  of  the  Czar.  iDtelleotnal  liber^ 
is  not  represied  in  Japan  as  in  Bnuia,  and  freedom  of  uiemblf 
and  of  the  presi  ii  permitted  in  Japan,  bat  not  in  RnHla.  The 
sdminiitratlon  of  law  and  jnstice  in  Japan  ia  by  far  inoT«  hnmane 
than  in  BuHia  with  iti  Siberian  borron.  Again,  itrongeit  of  all, 
nominall;  non-Chriitian  Japan  grant!  religiona  liberty,  while  nomi- 
nally Chriatian  Bntiis  cruelly  persecute!  Jews  and  Stundiali.  Jn 
fact,  in  what  conatitates  true  greatne!!,  Japan  i!  snperior  to  Riiaiia. 
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its  extension  to  other  portions  of  Manchoria.  The 
Japanese  have  felt  that  thongh  their  natdon  is  DominaUy 
non-Chrietian,  yet  it  is  fighting  the  battle  of  Ghristiaa 
civilization  i^in&t  a  nation  nominally  Chmtian.  The 
irar  has  been  one  of  the  most  momentous  in  history,  and 
decides  whether  the  Far  East  ia  to  be  dominated  by  con- 
serrative,  despotic  Rossia  or  directed  by  prc^reasive, 
liberal  Japan. 


CHSONOLOGT  OF  THE  RUBSQ-JAPAKESE  WAS 

Feb.    5, 1904.     Sererance  td  diplommtic  rdationB. 

8-9.  jApaneee  naval  victoriea  at  Fort  Arthur  and  Cbe- 

molpo. 
9.  Bnasian  declaration  of  war. 
10.  Japanese  declaralioD  of  war. 
28.  Treaty  of  Japan  with  Korea. 
24.   First  attempt  to  block  Fort  Arthur. 
Harob  IS.   Marqnia  Ito  starts  on  apecial  miuion  to  Korea. 

27.  Imperial  IMet  passed  War  Budget.    Second  attempt 

to  block  Fort  Arthor. 
81.   Fiftieth  aDnivenary  of  Perry's  treaty  with  Japan. 
April  18.   "  PetropaTlovak  "  sunk  by  Japanese  mine. 

26.  Transport  "  Kinahin  Haru  "  sunk  by  BnuiainB. 
May  1.   BatUe  of  the  Yalu  River. 

3.   Third  attempt  to  block  Fort  Arthor. 
15.   "  Hatsose"  and  "Yoehino"  sunk. 
IS.   Pan-ReUgion  Mass  Heetii^,  Tokyo. 
25,26.  Battle  of  Naushan. 

27.  Occupation  ol  Dalny. 

June  15.   "Hitachi  Mam  "(transport)  sunk.   Battle  of  Telissn. 

23.  Naval  battle  off  Port  Arthur, 

27.  Japanese  capture  Ta,  Motien,  and  Fenshni  Passes. 
July    6-9.   Battle  of  Kaijung. 

21-30.  Vladivostok  Squadron  in  Paoiflc  Ocean. 

24.  Battle  of  Tashikiao. 

81.  Japanese  capture  Simucheng. 
Aug.  10.   Bnseian  fleet  made  nnsnooessfnl  sortie  from  Fort 
Arthur. 

14.  Vladivostok  fleet  defeated. 

20.   "  Novik  "  sunk  in  Korsakoff  Harbor. 
Aug.  23-8ept.  4.   Battle  of  Liaoyang. 
Oct  10-15.   Battle  of  the  Shaho  River. 

80.   General  assault  on  Port  Artbnr. 
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Not.  30.  Japuieae  oaptare  203-metre  HiU,  P-  A. 
Dec.    3-11.  DartnKtion  Fort  ^thur  Squadron. 

30.  Togo  and  Kamimnra  reach  Tokjo. 
Jaa.    1,  1906.  SorreDder  of  Fort  Arthox. 

26-29.  Battle  of  Heikeatal. 
Feb.  S^Maioh  10.    Battle  of  Mukden. 
Feb.  24.  Jqunese  occapied  Clmig-bo-oheng. 
UMob    9.  Japanese  occnpied  Foshan. 

10.  Japanese  occupied  Mukden. 

18.  Japanese  oocnpied  l^ehling. 

19.  Japanese  occt^ied  Eiuynan. 

20.  JapuHse  ooonpied  Fokaintm. 

21.  Japanese  occupied  Chaogtu. 
Uay  27,  28.    Battle  of  tbo  Japan  Sea. 

June         2.  Freudent  Roosevelt broochedsubjediof peace. 

16.  Japanese  occupied  Eongping. 

18.  Japanese  occnpied  Liaojangwopeng. 

July  S.  Sakhalin  in  hands  of  Japanese. 

18.  Vladivostok  isolated. 

Ang.         9.  Feaoe  envoje  conTOoe  at  Fortsmontb,  K.  H. 

20.  Terms  of  treatj  of  peace  settled. 

ficmuBT 
A  brief  snmmuy  of  the  war  shows  Uiat  at  the  close  of  the 
670  days  which  it  lasted  Russia  had  629,614  men  in  the  field 
in  Manchnria,  to  which  Japan  was  able  to  oppose  912,730, 
with  1116  Kussian  oannon  to  1030  Japanese.  The  Japanese 
captured  67,701  Russians,  losing  only  646  prisoners  tbemselTea. 
The  total  casual^  list  on  land  shows  294,779  Bossiana  killed 
and  wounded  to  113,086  Japaneae.  The  total  loss  to  Riusia 
in  ships  is  estimated  at  9165,660,000,  inclnding  twelve  battle- 
ships, five  annored  cruisers,  one  coast  defense  vessel,  six 
cruisers,  fourteen  converted  cruisers,  and  nineteen  destroyers 
sunk,  and  two  battleships,  two  coast  defense  vessels,  one  con- 
verted cruiser,  and  two  destroyers  captured,  nineteen  other 
naval  Teasels  being  driven  into  internment.  Japan's  naval 
loss  includes  two  battleships,  four  cruisers,  as  many  converted 
cruisers,  and  two  torpedo  boat  destroyers  sunk,  which  were 
valued  at  924,720,000,  none  being  captured  or  interned.  On 
the  sea  Russia  lost  8100  in  killed  and  wounded  to  Japan's 
3670.  The  total  oost  of  war  is  figured  at  92,000,000,000,  of 
which  Bnssia  spent  91,200,000,000,  borrowing  9870,000,000,  and 
Japan  spent  9800,000,000,  borrowing  9660,000,000. 


THS  fiUEBO-JAFANESE  WAS, 


BBBLIOGEAPHT 
Gieorge  EenQan's  Articles  in  "  The  Oatlook  "  are  BaparioT. 
Of  the  books  whicA  have  been  issued,  the  best  are  "  With  Knioki 
in  Mtwchuria,"  by  Frederick  Palmer,  and  "  From  TjJkyS  through 
Manchuria  with  the  Japanese,"  b;  Major  Louis  L.  Seaman. 
A  T«ry  thorongh,  scholarly,  and  quite  impartial  presentatioD  of 
the  causes  and  issues  of  the  war  is  found  in  "  The  Bnaso- 
J&panese  Conflict "  (Asakawa),  from  which  one  can  understand 
completely  the  ntnation  in  the  Far  East.  "  The  White  Peril 
in  the  Far  East  *'  (Golick)  is  also  Taluable  in  this  connection ; 
and  ■■  The  Awakenbg  of  Japan  "  (Okaknra)  throws  ligAt  on 
Japan's  aims  and  ideals.  "  Europe  and  the  Far  East "  (Douglas) 
giTCs  an  admiAble  sununaiy  of  the  ante-bellum  status  in 
Eaatent  Asia. 
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APPENDIX 

pBOTcroai  Ajro  Puvtctubu 


[HE  following  list  giret  in  detail  the  diviBiona 
of  Jap&n  into  Prorinoes  {Kuni),  aaooiding  to 


Ch'Sinai  (Fire  Home  FroTinees).  Yamashiro,  Tamato, 
Eawaehi,  Izami  (or  Senshia),  8ettsu  (ot  Seulun). 

T9kaide  (Eastein  Sea  &oad).  Iga,  Ise,  Shima,  Owari, 
Mikawa,  Tdtfimi,  Saroga,  Eai,  Izo,  Sagami,  ifmaahi, 
Awa  (or  Boshiti),  Eaznaa,  SliimOsa,  Hitaolii. 

TStartdS  (Eastern  Mountain  Road).  Omi,  MinOt  Hida, 
Btiiuano(or  Shinahia),K0znke  (or  J6shin),  Sbimouke, 
Iwaki,  Iwasturo,  Biknzen,  Kikncbll,  2£ntan,  Uzen, 
Ugo. 

Sokurikuda    (yorth   Land  Boad).    Wakasa,   Eohizen, 

Kaga,  Noto,  Etohfl,  Eohigo,  Sado  Island. 
SanindS    (Monntain    Shade    Bead),    Tamba,    Tango, 
Tajima,  Inaba,  H5ki,  Izamo,  Iwami,  Oki  Islands. 

SanyodS  (Mountain  Sunlight  Boad).  Harima  (or  Ban- 
ihiu),  Mimasaka,  Bizen,  Biteha,  Bingo,  .&ki,  Snwfl, 
Nagata  (or  Cbdshiu). 

Nankaido  (Southern  Sea  Boad).  Eii  (or  Kishio),  Awaji 
Island,  Awa,  Sanuki,  lyo,  Tosa  (or  Toshiu),  of  vhic^ 
the  last  four  are  in  the  island  of  Shikoka. 

Saikaidd  (Weiteni  Sea  Boad).  Chikuren,  Cliikugo, 
Bnwn,  Baago,  Hizen,  Higo,  Hjiiga,  Otami,  Satsuma 
(or  Sasshiu),  Iki  Island,  Tsushima  Island,  of  which 
all  exoapt  the  last  two  are  on  the  island  of  KyOahio. 
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EokkaidB  (Northern  Sea  Boad).  Oahima,  Sbiribeihi, 
Iburi,  Isbikari,  Hitsba,  Tokachi,  .Teshiwo,  Kushiro, 
Keknro,  Eitami  (all  on  the  island  of  Tezo),  and  Chi- 
shima,  or  the  Earile  Islands. 
SyfikyU  (Loo  Choo)  Islands.  This  gronp  oonstitnted 
one,  the  85th,  Kuni. 

rhe  foUoWinig;  is  the  list  of  Japanese  Frefeoturea  (Ken 
and  Fu) :  — 

The  Pa  numbei  three  :  TOkyO,  Kjfiln,  and  Dsaka. 

The  Ken.  ntimber  forty-three:  K^agawa,  Saitama, 
Ghiba,  Ibaraki,  Tochigi,  Gumma,  Nagano,  Yamanashi, 
Shizuoka,  Aichi,  Miye,  Gifu,  Shiga,  Fuknl,  Ishikawa, 
Toyama,  Niigata,  Fukushlma,  Miyagi,  Yamagata, 
Akita,  Iwate,  Aomori,  Nara,  Wakayama,  HySgo, 
Okayama,  Hiroshima,  Yami^chi,  Shimane,  Tottori, 
Toknshima,  Ki^wa,  Ehime,  Efiohi,  Nagasaki,  Saga, 
Fnkuoka,  Knmamoto,  Oita,  Miyazaki,  Kagoshima,  and 
Okinawa  (Ryflkyn  Islands). 

Hokkaido  and  Formosa  are  at  present  administered  aa 
'*  territories "  by  the  Imperial  Government,  although 
the  former  has  recently  been  granted  a  small  measure  of 
loflal  self-government. 

Tables  of  Japankse  Monet,  Wmght,  and 
Mkasube  * 

Length  (Sathi).  Japanese  Wetghtt  and  Meantret. 
As  the  use  of  the  Japanese  weights  and  measures  is 
becoming  more  and  more  frequent  in  reports  and  books 
from  the  Far  East,  the  following  tables  will  be  found 
useful  to  all  persons  who  wish  to  ascertain  the  equiva- 
lents of  the  Japanese  terms  in  similar  terms  in  use  in 
the  United  States  and  in  England:— 

'  From  "  JapMi  uid  America." 
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Jfi»My,  WtAght,  and  Metuure  of  Variotu  Cowttriei 

in  Termt  of  tKoie  of  JapanMO 
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Weight 
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LIQHT  WEIGHT 

Pouid M  wummi  toA  S  hi. 

Onnm 8  mombk  and  I  hm. 

Qraia IrimnMI-i. 

Area 

AHEBICAK  Ain>  ENaUSH 

Acn 4  (OK  ud  S4  i«. 

AbABLK  L^MD  IK  Jafar* 

The  "KioM  Kiolii  Shimbua"  u^es  that  tiie  teal 
qnestioD  for  the  Japanese  to  consider  is  dsTelopment  of 
^:ricaltare,  not  a  paltry  lightening  of  the  fiscal  burden 
now  imposed  on  agrioultuiists.  When  the  area  of  onl- 
tirated  land  in  the  varions  countries  of  the  world  is 
compared  with  the  total  areas  of  those  ootmbies,  start- 
ling figures  result 

Batio  of  Jrea  of  Cultivated  Land  to  Total  Jrea  of 
Country/ 
BdghnB U.B  AoibrU  . 


IUI7  . 


M).l 


EnglMld 
Eiirop««n  Btu^ 


Japanese  habitually  plead  that  their  extraordinarily  low 
place  on  this  list  is  the  result,  not  of  want  of  industry, 
bnt  of  natural  obstacles,  much  of  the  surface  of  their 
islands  oonsisting  of  mountains  and  hills  which  cannot 
be  made  aiaUe.  The  "  Niohi  Nichi "  all^^  tiiat  anoh 
.  an  excuse  is  merely  partial,  and  that  a  little  energy  and 
reaolution  wonld  soon  change  the  situation.  At  any 
rate,  the  opposition  offered  by  politioiana  to  the  present 
>  From  the  "  Japan  HalL" 
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land  tax  ia  not  in  the  genmne  interesta  of  agnculture, 
but  in  the  interests  of  political  popularly. 

Mr.  Megata,  an  offloial  of  the  Finance  Department  and 
an  expert  statistioian,  has  figured  out  that  in  1901  mote 
than  15,000,000  acres  were  in  cultivatioD. 

The  actual  yield  of  rice  for  1902  has  now  been  definitely 
ascertained,  and  is  indicated  in  the  following  table :  — 
Yum.  TnoA  n  IMm, 

1803 8T,SeT,«t8 

18M 4t,S5e,MT 

189G •>,960,IB8 

UM 36,940,351 

I89T 33,039,3M 


1900 ll,4«e,T3t 

IMX U,914,ew 

ma 3fl,ftM,34S 

ATerage  fwr 40,858,317 

The  figure  for  the  average  year  is  obtained  by  taking 
the  seTen-year  period  189&-1901  and  omitting  the 
exceptional  years,  1898  and  1S97. 

Fbuit-Gbowinq  in  Jitin' 

Fruits  originally  cnltdrated,  and  probably  natiye  in 
Japan,  include  the  orange,  peat,  peach,  sour  plum, 
almond,  grape,  persimmon,  loquat,  pomegranate,  ginko 
or  aalisburia,  and  fig.  The  mikan,  or  Japanese  sweet 
orange,  is  smaller,  sweeter,  and  less  juicy  than  the 
oranges  raised  in  America,  and  the  thin  membrane  sepa- 
rating the  sections  of  the  fruit  is  tougher;  it  has  a  very 
pleasant  flavor,  and  is  much  used  for  food  by  both  natives 
aod  foreigners.  It  is  cultivated  all  tbrough  the  warmer 
regions  of  Japan,  and  is  the  most  plentiful  of  the  fruits 
raised  there,  being  found  in  the  markets  from  early 
autumn  until  late  the  following  spring.    The  persimmon 

1  From  a  Beportby  V.  8.  CoDiul-Oeoeral  Bellowi,  Tokohama. 
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comes  next  to  tbe  orange  in  the  number  produced,  and 
is  a  favorite  with  the  nativeB,  but  its  season  is  eom- 
paratively  short.  It  closely  resembles  the  petsimmoii 
of  America's  Southern  States.  The  sour  plum  is  ex- 
tensively cnltirated  and  yields  a  good  crop,  but  the  other 
fruits  named  above,  though  more  or  less  widely  grown, 
are  produced  in  much  smaller  quantities  —  the  fig  being 
most  abundant  and  most  valued  of  the  less  important 
fruits.  The  goremment  has  introduced  peaches,  pears, 
and  grapes  from  Europe  and  America,  and  has  found 
the  soil  and  climate  well  adapted  to  their  production,  so 
that  these  are  now  cultivated  in  addition  to  t}ie  native 
varieties  of  the  same  fruits.  Of  the  fruits  wholly  un- 
known in  Japan  until  introduced  from  abroad,  tbe 
apple  has  proved  most  successful,  and  it  has  become  a 
chief  product  of  some  districts  in  the  Hokkaido,  or 
northern  island.  The  apples  are  of  fine  appearance 
and  excellent  flavor,  and  the  trees  yield  a  profit  very 
enconrf^ng  to  the  cultivator,  so  that  the  area  of  their 
production  is  being  increased.  The  natives  eat  fruit 
chiefly  fresh,  and  it»  use  as  a  table  diet  is  not  general, 
Uthoagh  increasing.  The  processes  of  drying  and  can- 
ning fruits  are  beginning  to  come  into  use,  but  only  as 
a  means  of  preserving  the  fruit  for  home  oonsamptlon, 
not  for  export 

Factories  in  Japan' 


Mo    OF 

No.  or  7AOTOUM 

How  Pawn. 

"    "Po™.. 
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41,031 
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>  n«ni  tha  "Japan  Timei." 


Faetoriet  with  Motor  Pouter 
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).00t 
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1,824 

8,09T 
3:398 

118,8871 
109,071 
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]8,6M 
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9,719 
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8,933 
61994 
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Factoriet  witkaut  Motor  Power 
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GLBUtiKO-HoDsn  or  Japax 

The  following  table  BhovB  the  development  of  t 
clearing-baainesa  in  Japan :  — 


Totu,  o»  Om««.  * 

nBauOuuao. 

riMrSu^TBU 

nn& 

0U>A. 

rm. 

r«. 

18M 

70,000,000 

M,»00,000 

MM 

78,600,100 

38,800,000 

]«M 

131,600,000 

34,600,000 

ISM 

184,800,000 

06,700,000 

1S9T 

860,300,000 

7S,S00,00O 

ists 

383,100,000 

87,300,000 

413,800,000 

181,800  000 

1900 

875,400,000 

866  600  000 

IMl 

566,000,000 

883,700,000 

IMS 

814,700,000 

398,700,000 

DM 

768,100,000 

8»6,000,000 

Shif-Boilddto  im  Japam* 

Becent  orders  which  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  Xagasaki  Dockyard  and  Engine  Works  and  the 
Kavasaki  Dockyard  Company,  Limited,  by  the  Nippon 
Yflsen  Kaisha  and  the  Osaka  Shfisen  Eaisha,  eerre  to 
remind  the  resident  of  the  rapid  development  of  the 
ship-building  industry  in  this  country,  while  at  the  same 
time  affording  eridence  of  the  growth  of  the  coontry's 
mercantile  marine.  The  order  placed  with  the  first- 
named  yard  is  for  four  lai^  steamers  of  6,000,  6,400, 
2,500,  and  1,900  tons,  respectiTely,  the  largest  vessels 
being  intended  for  the  Japan  Hail  Steamship  Company's 
European  and  Australian  lines.  Nor  is  the  Osaka 
ShOsen  Eaisha  in  a  different  position.  This  enterpris- 
ing company  also  has  found  it  necessary  to  order  new 
vessels,  and  has  found  it  economical  .to  order  them  in 
>  Troiii  a  Report  b^  V.  S.  Coniol  I^oa,  Kfibe.  | 
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Japan  instead  of  from  abroad.  The  fact  is  vorthy  of 
note,  for  it  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  oonntry 
that  orders  for  eight  oceangoing  steamers  hare  been  in 
hand  at  one  time.  This  may,  we  trust,  be  held  to 
indicate  that  the  shipping  and  ship-building  industries 
are  in  a  healthy  and  prosperous  state. 

The  oontrast  between  the  condition  of  the  local  ship- 
building trade  now  and  that  of  a  few  years  back  is  a 
striking  one.  Perhaps  the  first  real  impetus  given  to 
private  ship-building  here  was  due  to  the  enterprise  of 
the  late  Mr.  E.  C.  Kirby,  at  whose  yard  at  Onohama — 
the  plant  of  which  was  subsequently  removed  to  Kure 
—  one  lai^  eruiser  and  several  Bn^er  gunboats  and 
steamers  were  suocessfully  launched.  Since  then,  the 
yards  at  Kawasaki,  Osaka,  Ishikawajima,  TTn^a,  and 
Nagasaki  have  taken  up  the  work  vigorously,  and  demon- 
strated beyond  possibility  of  cavil  their  ability  to  turn 
out  ocean^ing  craft,  and  large  river  steamers  of  the 
highest  standard.  With  the  productions  of  Osaka  and 
Kobe  ship-building  establishments  trading  regularly  on 
the  Yangtze,  and  6,000-ton  liners  from  the  Nf^asaki 
Shipbuilding  Engine  Works,  making  reoord  voyaf^es 
between  Seattle  and  the  Orient,  and  others  running 
regularly  between  home  ports  and  London,  there  is  no 
longer  room  for  surprise  in  viewing  Japan-bnilt  steamers. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  with  the  opening  up  of  addltionEd 
lines  in  the  China  and  Japan  seas,  suflScient  work  for 
local  ship-builders  will  be  forthcoming  for  some  years  to 
come,  and  it  is  therefore  unlikely  Uuit  they  will  enter 
into  serious  competition  in  the  near  future  with  ship- 
bnilding  yards  in  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  and  Singapore. 
The  home  demand  seems  likely  to  engage  their  activities 
for  some  years  yet,  thongh  the  presence  of  a  700-ton 
steamer  for  the  Shanghai  customs  on  the  stocks  at 
Kawasaki  may  be  held  to  belie  the  prediction.  .  .  .  Al- 
though Japanese  ship-builders  may  have  quite  enough  to 
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do  in  the  near  ftttare  to  meet  the  home  demaml,  a  j<mag 
rival  has  entered  the  lists  against  the  great  shift-building 
ooDOerns  of  the  West;  and  this  in  itself  is  no  smaU 
oredit  to  the  nation,  which  is  already  able  to  plume  itself 
npon  having  accomplished  more  in  a  generation  than  any 
other  people  in  Asia  or  in  the  South  Seae,  and  as  mueb, 
relatively,  as  the  American  and  English  peoples  whose 
homes  are  on  the  Pacific  slope. 

Ths  Osaka  Uxhibitiow  * 

Considering  that  only  thirty  years  ago  Japan  had  no 
snoh  institution  as  a  factory,  and  knew  notiiing  what- 
ever of  iron  foundries  or  machine  shops,  the  Japanese- 
toade  machinery  display  at  the  exhibition  at  Osaka  is 
astonishing.  There  we  find  silk-weaving  and  mat-mak- 
ing machines,  electrical  motors  and  generators,  gas  and 
oil  engines,  locomotives,  electrical  fittings,  tools,  belt- 
ings, match-making  machine,  lemonade-making  machine, 
distilling  machine,  fire-brigade  appliances,  ric&«leaning 
machines,  huge  steam  navvy,  oil  tanks,  soap-making 
machines,  printing  machines,  massive'  hoisting  ei^^e, 
tea-refining  machinery,  heavy  mining  macbineiy,  and 
many  other  smaller  machines,  all  of  Japanese  manu- 
facture, admirably  made,  and  weU  adapted  to  tbe 
purposes  designed. 

In  general  manufactures  the  empire  makes  a  good 
showing  in  certain  lines.  Straw  braid,  in  all  conceivable 
styles  and  uses;  shiiori,  a  beautiful  dyed  stnfE,  making 
pretty  dress  material;  woollen  seizes  and  woven  silks, 
particularly  a  delicate  fabric  of  mixed  silk  and  cotton 
(the  output  of  this  fabric  already  totals  f  1,500,000  per 
annum) ;  cheap  and  good  cotton  blankets,  Japanese  towels, 
artistic  designs  in  tiles  and  roofing  materials,  drainpipes, 
fireproof  bricks.  In  drinkables,  also  of  home  mwiu- 
^  XYom  "J&pan  uid  America,"  by  Walter  J.  Ballird. 
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factnre,  there  is  beer  by  tbe  carload ;  sake,  the  famous 
natlTe  drink,  enough  to  quench  the  thirst  of  an  anaj. 

One  of  the  best  exhibits  is  in  clocks ;  Bome  of  them 
very  handsome  and  very  cheap,  made  by  one  or  other  of 
the  twelve  Japanese  clock  companies.  The  porcelain 
exhibition  is  good,  consisting  of  beautiful  vaaes,  artistic 
porcelain  trays,  baains,  teacups,  etc.  The  exhibit  of 
Japanese-made  shoes  is  quite  creditable.  Other  native 
manufactUTes  exhibited  are  bamboo  furniture,  whatnots, 
over-mantels,  £re  screens,  shell  buttons,  paper  lanterns, 
fine  silken  rugs,  shawls,  paper,  camphor,  oils,  soap,  all 
kinds  of  sauces  and  relishes,  silks  of  every  hue  and  de- 
scription, silk  lace,  gold  and  silver  thread,  liuen,  duck, 
tent  cloths,  ivory  work,  bronzes,  lacqner  and  silver  work, 
surgical  instruments,  pianos,  oi^ans,  and  other  musical 
inetmments,  bicycles,  gymnastic  and  athletic  goods, 
microscopes,  cameras,  barometers,  and  almost  every  kind 
of  educational  apparatus. 

The  natural  products  of  the  country  are  exhibited  to 
good  advantage.  Kice,  tobacco  (manufactured  and 
unmanufactured),  silkworms,  various  varieties  of  silk 
cocoons,  tea,  huge  oranges,  sugar,  furs,  woods,  pearls, 
coral,  fish  (dried  and  salted).  Mushrooms  are  a  special 
exhibit  of  one  prefecture,  tea  of  another,  and  so  on.  The 
whole  section  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station  is 
complete  and  admirable  in  every  way. 

In  the  foreign  section  we  find  weaving-machines  (only 
introduced  last  October,  and  already  largely  sold), 
German  shoe-making  and  cigarette-making  machines, 
and  searohlights  from  Nuremberg,  match  and  matchbox- 
making  machines,  rifles,  wire  samples,  chemicals,  per- 
fumes, British-made  electrical  appliances,  timber,  paints, 
varnishes,  gas  and  oil  engines,  steam-engines  (British), 
a  turbo-alternator  (electric)  from  Newcastle-on-Tyoe, 
rubber  and  steel  goods  from  England,  Maxim's  famous 
guns,  fountain  pens,  typewriters,  Indian  cotton,  Amert 
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o«n  bone  goods,  Anerioan  motor  o&n  and  bicycles,  meat 
extracts,  American  prorisioDS,  American  lighting  and 
heating  apparatus  for  lailwaj  carriages  and  street  cats, 
nfrig«rator  oars,  Boston  pile^inking  oa^ts,  New  Yotk 
pumps,  marine  gasolene  engine,  and  sewing-machines. 

Cuiada  also  makes  a  good  exhibit  of  the  cereals  and 
food  prodocts  of  the  Dominion,  with  &ie  Canadian  system 
of  oold  storage,  and  of  pulp  woods,  f  umitore,  and  iron 
work. 

Cost  of  Litdio  ih  Japah 
Mow  Laiorera  Live 

The  following  tables  are  from  "The  Labor  World" 
for  July  1, 1898.  The  editor  sent  a  form  to  be  filled 
out  \fj  the  laborers  themselves,  to  get  accurate  statistics 
of  their  lires  and  work.  A  few  samples  throw  light 
upon  the  inner  life  of  Japanese  laborers :  — 

No.l.  — HonM,twarooii»;  Bfiunilr,— maa  (80),wifo(SS>,iii 
tm liileTi  (U  and '" 
Working  dajv  in  a  noDlli 
Working  bonit  In  •  daj 
Dailr  mgw     .... 
Monfhlrineom*   .    .    . 


e.as 


FmI  and  light . 
V*g«UblM    .    . 


Bof  (JipuMM  hmm)     .    . 

Tobacco 

Hur  cutting  and  draaaing  . 


No.  51. — Hodaa,  tm  loomi,  with  Icitchan;  a  iamiij, — man  (9T),  wifa 
(M),  bo7  (B),  girl  (S};  biuiuasi,  iron  woAcr. 

DaUfwagM «0.SS 

OTntima  income  tor  odC  month l.H 

Hanthlf  inooBa ».» 


...Gooylc 
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Mtmaly  ■gpaM> *M 

HouM  rout O.T( 

Bin IJt 

FdbI  mnd  Bght 0.41 

T<«etal>lN OM 

TUh 0.» 

Sofmdmim, O.Sa 

Tabawco OJS 

Hiir  entting  Mid  dlCKdng 0.18 

Bih 0.M 

Pin  matuj 0.60 

SondriM,  indnding  inlMMt  on  d«M >4T 

Incnate  in  Ltvin^  Bxpmtt 
The  following  iDteresting   comparison  betireen  the 
cost  of  living  in  1889  and  1899  is  from  "  The  Miyako  " : 
(CUcDlated  monthlr  «xp«iiditan  of  ■  brally  of  riz  numbm— a  mar- 
ried couple,  a  pamil,  two  chUdno,  and  on*  larvaiit  —  living  with  itrict 
economy.) 

issa.       UM. 

Honia  rent  (a  hoDM  containing  Ihi  Itarntahed  roonu  of  0, 

4|,  and  a  iwll^  TetpectiTstr S.SO  5.00 

Cleaned  rice  (at  the  rata  of  8  «U  per  daj) 4J0  T.OO 

(IteSiM  (SiMEfa 

Vtym.)  pariM) 

So> 0.«  0.76 

Salt  and  niio  (Ineloding  1{  9«  of  ult  and  lonia  iMn)     .  O.U  O.TO 

CHI*  <3  A)  otkaroiMia  and  »s«  of  vegetable  ofl)  .    .    .  0-4B  O.flO 

Sugar 0.00  O.M 

Hilk  (1  ^  per  da7> 0-00  1.10 

ITewapapeT(onlrl) O.M  0.3S 

School  ezpeoMi  <far  9  cbildren) OJO  O.OO 

Stalianerr"P*°^ti>"(''>fM'l>'ld"n) "-^  "-^ 

Hair  dmiaing 0.3i  O.SO 

Prica  of  batb  (averr  otber  daj  for  the  familj)  .    .    .    .  0.00  I.SO 

Vtgetable. 0.90  1.60 

Fish  food  (S  meue*  for  the  famUy) 1.08  1.80 

Beet  (0  mesBet  for  the  family,  aboDt  I  of  1  pound      .    .  0.«0  1.80 

rMtKfnai' and  other  anxillaiy  food!  (emeeaee)    ...  tiM  0.48 

Tea 0.«  0.W 

Fuel i^  1.80 

Total ITJl  88.80 

Secnritf  monej  tor  rent T.OO  IS.OO 

These  inclade  neceBsaries,  but  if  other  petty  expenses 
are  taken  into  oaloalation^  a  family  of  6  members  as 
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mentioned  abore  will  require  a  monthly  income  of  at 
least  36  yen  on  vhich  to  maintain  themselres  decently. 

Waget  of  Japanese  Workmen 
Following  is  an  ofBcial  table  of  the  wages  of  da; 
laborera  of  the  whole  empire  for  the  year  1900 :  — 

Occmvon.  ATOuun.  OoovrAimn.  Ami^ 

C«rpOTt«r W.aTO 

PiMterw 0.370 

StoneDUuali 0.366 

8i.wjei 0.9SB 

Haoht 0.255 


Briekmuon 0.3U 

Floor-mat  maker  ....  0.235 

Furniture  maker  ....  0.30G 

Paper-hangei 0.350 

Joiner 0.350 

TntMoaluT 0.3% 

Wooden  elogmaker  .    .    .  0.300 

-■           "                       ...  0.335 


Saddlet  .    .    . 

Cartwright 0.33G 

Tailor  for  Japueie  clothw  0.195 
Tailor  for  forsign  dathea  .  O.S80 
Maker  of  cloth  bage,  caeea, 


0.145 


Ship^arpeDter 

Oardsner      ,     . 
Feaaant  (male) 
Peasant  (female) 
Seiicaltoriit  (mile) 
Sericnlbiriit  (female) 
Sllk-epinner  (female) 
Weaver  (male) 
Weaver  (lemale) 
Confectioner 
Figheiman   .     . 
Goalie     .    .    . 


Employ^  Engaged  by  the  Month 


.  %S.4aS  Serrant  (maU)     . 

.    3.110  Servant  (female)  . 


Peaiant  Engaged  by  Ihe   Year 
.    .    .     915-OS  Female    .    .    . 


BahiWays  in  Jafait 

The  report  on  railway  development  shows  that  since 
the  government  constructed  its  first  line  of  eighteea 
miles  from  Yokohama  to  TdkyO  in  1872,  a  great  tnink 
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line  of  1,200  miles  has  been  bnilt,  and  the  total  mileage 
in  the  country  increased  to  1(116,  which  in  1900  handled 
113,000,000  passengers  and  14,000,000  tons  of  freight. 
Of  the  total  mileage  2,967  miles  are  owned  by  prirate 
corporations  and  1,148  by  the  govemment,  which  was 
the  pioneer  in  the  movement  to  give  the  country  modem 
land  transportation.  No  private  construction  was  done 
until  1883,  when  the  govemment  had  161  miles  of  rail- 
way under  operation,  and  it  was  not  until  1889  that 
private  enterprise  began  to  lead  the  governmental  effort 
The  state  railways  now  in  operation  cost,  according  to 
the  report,  the  Bum  of  85,673,511  yen,  while  the  private 
systems  represent  an  expenditure  for  construction  to  date 
of  191,230,291  yen.  The  govemment  now  has  under 
construction  lines  that  will  cost  21,683,789  yen,  and  the 
private  corporations  have  work  that  will  cost  6,283,139 
yen. 

The  report  thus  classifies  the  capital  of  the  private 
railroads:  Stocks,  181,267,472  yen;  bonds,  11,017,800 
yen;  other  liability,  9,930,784  ywi/  miscellaneous,  8,070,- 
901  y«i. 

Aocordii^  to  the  reports  made  on  the  railways  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1900,  the  gross  earnings  of  both  state 
and  private  railways  for  that  year  were  44,934,394  yen, 
the  gross  expenditure  20,732,764  yen,  and  the  net  profit 
24,200,130  yen. 

At  the  end  of  1901  the  state  had  1,017  miles  of  new 
line  under  constmction  and  the  private  companies  had 
S17  miles  projected,  so  the  increase  of  this  and  the  suc- 
ceeding year  will  be  large.  The  people  of  the  country 
opposed  the  construction  of  the  first  line  from  Yoko- 
hama to  TObyfi  as  a  dangerous  thing,  and  it  was  sev- 
eral years  before  public  opposition  to  the  innovation  was 
entirely  removed.  Bond  issues  for  railway  construction 
were  opposed,  but  the  government  insisted  on  its  policy 
and  finally  won  general  support.    At  the  end  of  1901 
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on  all  lines  there  were  1,360  locomotives,  4,629  passenger 
coaches,  and  19,820  freight  oars  io  use. 


Postal  Savings  is  Japam' 
The  following  is  a  hrief  survey  of  the  working  of 
Japan's  Postal  Savings  System  daring  the  put  eight- 
and-twenty  years. 

It  must  he 'admitted  at  the  outset  that  the  system  of 
postal  savings  in  Japan  cannot  boast  of  any  particularly 
brilliant  record.  The  study  of  it  reveals,  however,  a 
state  of  things  which  is  not  without  some  encouTE^ng 
features.  We  give  below  the  amounts  of  the  deposits 
and  some  other  items  for  every  third  year  since  the 
inauguration  of  the  institution:  — 


«TM>Tmu. 

DvotRot. 

7«. 

ISTS 

16,000 

1,800 

S 

18T8 

iSSOOO 

14,100 

30 

1881 

sai.000 

38,800 

91 

188* 

B,S60,000 

111,300 

tt 

188T 

18,318,000 

»68,800 

n 

ISW 

19,197,000 

818,700 

3t 

18M 

SS,156,000 

1,080,900 

M 

1896 

88,251,000 

1,373,300 

31 

18M 

a3,46S,000 

1,397,«)0 

IMi 

as,M«.ooo 

3,707,600 

10 

The  sudden  drop  between  the  years  1896  and  1902  is 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  extraordinarily  high  interest 
offered  by  the  ordinary  banks  during  that  period  of 
monetary  stringency  diverted  deposits  from  the  Post 
Offices.  The  gradiml  fall  in  the  general  rates  of  interest 
since  then  has  already  begun  to  turn  the  tide  back  in 
favor  of  the  Post  Offices,  as  shown  by  the  figuies  for 
last  year.  What  ia  particularly  satisfactory  is  the  in- 
I  ITnun  the  "Japan  TIibm.* 

■... ,., Google 
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crease  in  the  Dumber  of  depositors,  the  increase  in  this 
respect  being;  far  more  remarkable  than  the  increase  in 
the  amount  of  the  deposits,  as  shown  by  the  decreasing 
amoont  per  depositor.  This  means,  if  it  means  any- 
thing, that  the  adrant^es  offered  by  the  Postal  Savings 
Bank  are  more  and  more  extensively  appreciated  by  the 
poorer  classes. 

The  amount  of  deposits  at  the  Postal  Savings  Bank 
seems  to  be  steadily  increasing  since  the  end  of  last  year, 
for  Mr.  Matsiinaga  of  the  Communications  Department, 
writing  in  the  March  number  of  the  "  OiukS  Tsushin- 
Boku,"  tells  us  that  it  is  already  nearly  30,000,000  yen. 
Kot  altogether  unsatisfactory  as  is  this  result  of  the  offi- 
cial efforts  to  encourage  the  saving  habit  among  the  people, 
it  must  be  noted  that  w.e  are  in  this  respect  far  behind 
some  of  the  European  countries.  Consulting  the  statistics 
for  the  year  189S,  ve  find  the  postal  savings  reached  in 
that  year  to  £120,000,000  in  "England,  £33,000,000  in 
France,  £21,000,000  hi  Belgium,  £4,800,000  in  Austria, 
£1,000,000  in  Hungary,  £2,700,000  in  Holland,  and 
£3,400,000  in  Sweden.  In  spite  of  the  great  improve- 
ment effected  in  the  system  of  late  years,  especially  in 
the  way  of  simplifying  the  ofBcial  procedure  connected 
with  the  acceptance  and  repayment  of  the  deposits,  much 
still  remains  to  be  done  in  order  to  bring  the  facilities 
provided  by  it  within  easy  reach  of  the  people  1^  in- 
creasing the  number  of  the  Post  Offices  authorized  to 
receive  deposits  throughout  the  country. 

While  speaking  of  savings,  it  may  not  be  uninterest- 
ing to  mention  a  few  figures  on  the  state  of  the  deposits 
at  the  ordinary  banks.  We  do  not  happen  to  have  at 
hand  the  statistics  covering  all  the  banking  concerns  io 
the  country.  The  "  GinkO  Tsushin-Etfku,"  however,  sup- 
plies us  with  reliable  statistics  up  to  February,  1902,  so 
far  as  the  principal  banking  centres  are  oonoemed.  We 
find,  then,  that  the  total  amount  of  deposits  at  the  banks 
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belon^ng  to  the  oleariDg-houaes  of  T5ky5,  Osaka,  KyOto, 
Kagoya,  Yokohama,  and.Kdbe,  Btood  at  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary  at  308,289,000  ym,  made  np  as  follows:— 

rat. 

tvkji 119,SSS,000 

OuU TE,834,O0D 

Tofcabana lS,S80,aoo 

KeU SS,43S,D00 

KfiSto 38,616,000 

NigoTi 17,878,000 

The  above  figares  do  sot  include  the  deposits  at  the 
Bank  of  Japan,  which  nsnallf  amonnt  to  from  fifty  to 
sixty  million  yen.  We  may  approximately  estimate  the 
maximam  limit  of  the  loanable  capital  in  onr  money 
market  at  any  one  moment  at  about  600,000,000  yen. 

The  Oil  iNDUfmcT  m  Japan  ^ 

Japan's  oil  industry  has  a  brilliant  fatnce  before  iL 
The  use  of  kerosene  in  the  country  has  grown  at  a  von> 
derfully  rapid  pace.  In  the  first  year  of  Meyi  the 
amonnt  of  oil  imported  was  639  kofcu.  In  1901  it  had 
reached  1,300,000  koku.  The  value  of  the  oil  imported 
in  1868  was  only  7,236  ytn;  that  imported  in  1901  was 
14  million  yen.  The  following  table  shows  the  rate  at 
which  the  import  of  kerosene  into  Japan  increased :— 


T^ 

Kotrn. 

f^ 

ises 

ta> 

160,608 

63,BU 

sea 

4ia,«44 

■B8,T86 

S,838.M8 

1,32L16* 

7,e67,SG0 
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Notwithstanding  the  large  supply  that  has  come  from 
abroad,  of  late  years  the  demand  for  the  Echigo  oil  has 
gone  on  increasing,  as  shown  in  the  subjoined  table, 
which  covers  aeren  years. 


T.AM. 

VaoM. 

r*». 

i8«e 

B3S,9T« 

isar 

S6T,«1I 

e68,Bn 

18» 

l,ifiO,904 

1416,807 

It  is  calculated  that  about  5/10  of  the  total  quantity  of 
this  crude  petroleum  was  used  for  lighting  purposes. 
It  would  seem,  then,  that  Ecliigo  supplied  3/10  of  the 
total  amount  of  oil  used  for  lighting  in  Japan  during 
the  seven  years,  and  that  the  remaining  7/10  came  from 
abroad.  Talcing  the  year  1901,  the  value  of  the  crude 
petroleum  being  2,345,916  yen,  it  is  estimated  that  when 
refined  this  amount  of  petroleum  would  fetch  not  lesa 
than  4  million  yen.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the  pro- 
portion of  oil  imported  is  still  very  large,  so  that  there 
is  room  for  a  further  great  development  of  the  business. 
As  to  the  limits  of  the  Japanese  supply  of  oil,  it  seems 
impossible  to  obtain  any  trustworthy  information. 
Echigo  is  by  no  means  worked  out :  new  fields  are  con- 
stantly being  discovered  in  that  province.  Then  petro- 
leum has  been  found  in  Hokkaido  and  in  the  Yamagata 
and  Sbizuoka  prefectures.  So  that  among  Japan's 
modern  industries  her  oil  trade  may  be  pronounced  to 
be  full  of  promise.  How  the  quality  of  the  Japanese 
oil  compares  with  the  American  and  Russian  brands,  we 
are  not  told  by  the  J^i,  but  from  other  sources  we  gather 
that  when  pi-operly  refined  Japanese  petroleum  is  equal 
to  the  best  Amerioaa  and  Busaiau  oils. 
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Tbb  Wkaxth  or  Japait 

The  foUoTing  estimate  gives  an  idea  of  the  wealth  of 
Japan  and  its  distribation :  — 


7,000  miUioiu  jrra. 


UvMtock SO 

Boildingi 1,900 

pDTiiitim MO 


Wanhipi  and  nanbuit-tlupf  ....  S$0 

Spwda 300 

MiecanuMoiu tOO 

Good*  and  olhar  ptodocto 800 

Tofl 11,080 


On  the  position  Japanese  occupy  as  regards  the  ac- 
quisition of  wealth  Mr,  Eure  Bunso,  the  well-bnown 
statistician,  writes  in  the  "  Shakiug^u  Zasshi "  as  follows  ; 
There  are  only  two  men  in  Japan  who  pay  an  income 
tax  on  over  2S0,000  yen.  There  are  only  13  men  in  the 
'whole  country  who  pay  on  39,000  i/en,  being  in  the  pro- 
portion of  4  persons  to  every  100,000  inhabitants ;  only 
67  who  pay  on  24,000  yen,  being  in  the  proportion  of  2 
persona  to  every  10,000  inhabitants;  96  persona  who 
pay  on  17,000  ym,  being  in  the  proportion  of  2.8  persons 
to  every  10,000  inhabitants ;  those  who  pay  on  11,000 
yen  number  140,  being  in  the  proportion  of  4  persons  to 
every  10,000  inhabitants.  Out  of  every  1,000  inhabitants 
there  are  only  7  persons  who  make  2,700  yen  a  year. 
Thus  it  is  seen  that  when  compared  witii  the  French 
and  the  English  the  Japanese  are  extremely  poor.  The 
Germans  seem  to  be  rich  to  the  Japanese,  though  when 
compared  with  the  French  and  English  they  are  poor. 
General  Grant,  when  in  Japan  nearly  twenty  years  ago, 
lemarked  that  Japan  was  fortunate  in  having  such  an 
equality  among  all  classes  of  the  people.    He  said  that 
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the  golf  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  did  not  exist  here. 
Equality  may  be  all  very  well  in  its  way,  bat,  says  Mr. 
Kure,  a  state  of  equality  in  which  most  of  the  people 
hardly  have  enough  to  live  on  is  anything  but  desirable.* 


The  new  building  of  the  Mitsui  Company  in  T6ky<3  is 
constructed  npoD  steel  frames,  and  is  the  only  one  of 
its  kind  in  the  East.  The  Mitsui  Bank  is  the  oldest 
banking  establishment  in  Japan,  more  than  200  years 
old.  The  building  area  is  2,600  square  yards  on  a  site 
covering  2^  acres. 

Japanese  Yeae  Pebiods 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Japanese  year 
periods  do  not  regularly  conespond  with  the  reigns  of 
the  Emperors,  because  "  a  new  one  was  chosen  whenever 
it  was  deemed  necessary  to  commemorate  an  anspicioas 
or  ward  off  a  malign  event."  But  hereafter  the  era  will 
Mrrespond  with  the  reign  of  an  Emperor.  The  names 
of  some  of  these  eras  are  quite  famons,  like  the  Eliza- 
bethan or  the  Victorian  Era  in  Ei^lish  history.  As  the 
first  era  was  a  time  of  great  reforms,  it  is  known  as 
the  Taikwa  Beformation;  the  Engi  Era,  in  the  tenth 
oentnry,  is  celebrated  for  important  legislation;  the 
Oentoku  Era,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  *'a  period 
of  great  activi^  in  varioos  arts";  and  the  Tempo  Era, 
of  recent  days,  was  "  the  last  brilliant  period  of  feudal- 
ism before  its  fall."  This  name  was  also  given  to  the 
large  8  rtn  piece  coined  in  that  era.  The  Wad6  Era, 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  was  so  named  on  account  of 
the  discovery  of  copper ;  and  the  second  era,  Hakuchi, 
commemorates  a  "white  pheasant,"  presented  to  the 
Emperor. 

>  From  the  "  Japan  Hafl." 
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There  are,  moreover,  other  expressions  which  more 
closely  resemble  such  common  Occident&l  phrases  ae  the 
Victoriaa  Era,  the  Elizabethan  Era,  the  Age  of  Pericles, 
except  that  in  the  impersonal  Orient  such  expieesions 
are  Darned  more  often  from  places.  In  Japanese  history, 
for  instance,  it  is  very  common  to  read  of  the  ITara 
Spooh,  the  Heian  Epoch,  the  Muromaohi  Period,  the 
Kamaknra  Period,  the  Yedo  Eta,  the  T6ky6  Period 
(Modem  Japan).  Personal  names  are  applied,  however, 
Id  snch  cases  as  the  H5j5  Era,  the  Ashikaga  Period, 
tlie  Tokugawa  Era,  the  Eujiwaia  Period. 
'  ■... ,., Google 
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I.  Jimma  (6«}-»W  B.  0.) 

9.  Soinl  (iai-6W) 

5.  AuMi  (Ma-Hl) 
4.  It«kD(UIMTT) 

6.  KSdiS  (4T»^1) 
e.  Ebn  (SM-391) 
T.  KUni  (SBO-Slt) 
B.  KOfCBD  (914-lM) 
•.  Kuk«a(UT-H) 

10.  Sujm(«-M} 

11.  SuiniD  (9ft  B,  0.-TO  A.D. 
19.  KaikS  (Tl-lW  A.  D.) 
It.  Seimu  (Ul-IM) 

14.  CbSai  (ISS^OO) 
[le.  JMjf«i(301-9tS)l 

le.  Ttfin  (STfr-llO) 

IT.  Niatoka  (aiS-SM) 

15.  Biehfli  <40(M(») 
U.  Uuui(40S-Ul) 
30.  lDKrB(4U-tU) 
81.  AnkS(4U-4M) 
S3.  TQryaki  (UT-4TV) 
St.  SciDii  (180-4U) 
34.  EuuS  <4IS-4ST> 
9E.  Kiakmi  (488-408) 
K.  MnraUn  (4W-4M) 
37.  Eutai  (tOT-Ut) 
IS.  Aukon  (U4-U6) 
99.  Sinkvs  (MS-GtS) 
to.  Eimmii  [G40-BT1) 
SI.  Biditau  (6T3-E8tJ 
IS.  TSoMi  (GS6-58T) 
U.  SuJuB  (588-M9) 
U.  a«l]D(NM-098) 
W.  JoBMl  («SB-«41} 
ta.  fJl^yoln  (043-848) 
IT.  KStakn  (S4S-SB4) 

as.  &nM«' (ou-oet) 

t«.  Ttnchi  (88S-0T1) 

40.  K:{ibun(ST9) 

4L  Ttmmii  (BTt-«»} 

43.  JiU(BaO-a98] 

43.  Hommu  (SOT-TOT) 


.   e«iiuiy«(T08-TlB) 
..    GmMU  (Tlfr-TSl) 
I.  Shima  (TSt-TtS) 
'.  f  Abm  (T40-TM) 
I.  JnoBhi  CrB>-T«4) 
I.  flUtoitt  (T86-TT0) 
I.  EODiD  (TT0-I81) 
..  Kwaminu  (T8S-M6) 
I.  Hcini  (808-800) 
I.  8«gB  (810-8SB) 
L  JoDoa  (8S4-8S8) 
i.  NimmyS  (834-880) 
I.  HoDtokn  (SBl-8t8) 
'.   Suwa  (Bse-STS) 
I.  YSui(8n-88t) 
>.  K3kB  (S8B-8ST}  ' 

I.   Uda(S8S-8l>T) 
1.  DtigD  (S98~»0) 
L   Shajaka  (Sai.«40) 
I.  Hunkami  (OtT-WT) 
L   ReiHi  (»S«-0S9) 

i.  Earn  (070-984) 

I.  EwuiB  (S8G-98e] 

'.   IcbijS  (98T-I011) 

I.  BvijS  (1019-1010) 

I.  G»-IchijS  1  (1017-1088) 

I,  Ott^ujaka  (lOn-lOU) 

L  Go-Kuzai  (IOlS-1068) 

I.   Go-SanjE  (108O-1OTB) 

I.  SbinkawB  (1078-1088) 

L  Horikawa  (lOST-llOT) 

>.  Taba  (llOS-liat) 

I.  Bbuuku  (llSt-1141) 

'.  KoDor*  (114^1158) 

I.  Oo-Sbirakaira  (1U8-1U8) 

I.  HijS  (116»-lie5) 

I.  RokniB  (1188-1188) 

L  Takakura  (1189-1180) 

L  ADtoka  (1181-118B) 

I.  Go-Toba  (1188-1108) 

I,  Tiachimikada  (1100-llUO 

i.  Jontoka  (1911-1331) 

I.  ChakjO(12S3) 
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I.  SUjS  (1313-13*9) 

I.  Oo.S«g»  (1343-19M) 

I.  Ga-FnkikiiM  (IMT-UW) 

1.  KanMyuiu  (1360-197*) 

I,  Go-Dda  (1ST6-19B7) 

I.  Foihimi  (1988-19W) 

L  Q^-Fiubimi  (19M-130I) 

V.  Q^^tTijo  (1309-13OT) 

I.  Huuoae  (1308-1318)      . 

r.  Go4lfligo  (1819-1338) 

L  Go-Murakami  (1339-U47) 

I.  ChBka  <1368-188j}] 

).  Go-Eanwyama  (1383-1393) 

1.  G<^Koniaya  (139S-1413) 

1.  ShBkS  (U13-U28) 

I.  Go-Huiuono  (1(39-1*64) 

L   Oo-Tiuchimikado  (I*6fr-1600) 

i.  Go-Kaituwaban  (la01-169S) 

S.  Go-Nan  (lG9T-15eT) 

7.    Ogimachj  (lBSS-1588) 

I.  Go-YSzai  (1687-1611) 

9.  Go-Huuno-o  (1613-1699) 

a.  Jf)d)i«(1630-lU3) 

1.  Go-EBmyS  (Ie44-1SM) 

L  a(i-8^iii(U»»-166>) 
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lis.  Raigilni  (imS-ltSS) 

IM.  Higaahlytuna  (16S7-170S) 

lU.  NakuuHnikado  (17ia-17SS) 

US.  Saknranuchi  (1733-17*6) 

117.  HonMaoDO  (17*7-1763) 

lis.  (TikAafainuiaeit  (1763-1770) 

119.  Go-Homoioaa  (1771-1779) 

139.  KSkakD  (lTSO-1817) 

131.  NinkS  (1S17-1B*«) 

199.  ESmei  (1817-1867) 

138.  Hutinhito  (186T-        ) 


49. 

Wa    append    alao    B   lift  of   tha 
MTBTgigiii  of  the  "NortlMniConrt'' 
during  tbs  aeparatioD,  aa  follom  : 
1.  KBgon  (I333-133t) 
9.  KCniyS  (1336-1348) 
8.  SbukS  (1349-1SS9) 
4.  Gf^KBgon  (IKO-lSn) 
S. '  Oo-Enyo  (1873-1383) 
•.  Go-KomaUa  (1383-1399) 

Id  1809  Qo-KomaUn  bacama  am- 
p«(or  onr  Iha  raoaliad  am^r*. 
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The  following  table  ahowa  the  oabiiiet  ohaagea  that 
hare  taken  place  ainoe  constitutional  govenunent  was 
iDStltuted ;  — 


p..» 

TaaMwOma. 

T>i.l(oa. 

Kuioda 

SSSS.  :  :  :  :  : 
E-ii;  :  ;  :  :  ; 

It» 

Okama-ItasiU    .... 

'£!^  :■.'■.  ■.':■. 

Apr. '88-Ott.   '89 
Dec.  '89-ApT.  '91 
May  '91  July  '99 

Aug.  '99-Aug.  -96 
Sapt.  '96~D«:.  '97 
Jan.  •D8-Jnn«  '98 
June 'SB-Ocl.    '98 
Nov.  >98-8«pt.  '00 
Oct.  'OO-May  '01 
Jima'Ol- 

1    10 
0     7 

Is  oooneotion  with  this  table,  we  wish  to  call  attention 
to  the  faot  that  the  average  duration  of  the  ten  Hhiis* 
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tries  is  less  than  ooe  year  and  a  half;  and  that  the 
average  was  oonBiderably  raised  hj  the  unusual  length  of 
the  ltd  Hiaistry,  which  covered  the  period  of  the  war 
with  China,  when  political  rivalries  were  buried.  It  is 
quite  probable  that,  if  a  foreign  war  had  not  oooarred  to 
unify  the  nation,  that  Ministry  would  not  hare  had  a 
duration  so  greatly  in  excess  of  the  average,  especially 
as,  at  the  oatbie^  of  the  war,  party  feeling  waa  run- 
ning very  high.  In  that  case  the  general  averse  would 
have  been  reduced  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
eabineta.  It  should  also  be  noticed  that  three  of  these 
Ministries  (both  Matsukata,  and  the  second  ItO),  came 
to  an  end  on  account  of  collision  with  the  Diet;  and 
that  four  Miaistries  (the  Euroda,  the  first  and  third  ItO, 
and  the  first  party  Cabinet  of  Okuma  and  Itagaki)  were 
broken  up  by  internal  dissensions. 

Iuxs'b  HotJBB  OP  Pbers 
Among  its  328  members  only  63  sit  by  hereditary 
r^ht ;  namely,  14  Princes  of  the  Blood,  11  Princes,  and 
28  Marquises.  Among  the  remaining  members,  119  are 
elected  by  the  Counts,  Viscounts,  and  Barons,  ill  are 
Imperial  Nominees,  —  that  is  to  say,  men  who  have 
earned  distinotion  by  eminent  services  or  attainments, 
—  and  45  represent  the  highest  tax-payers  in  the 
prefectores. 

The  Political  Pabtus  of  Japan  > 
The  idea  of  popular  representation  in  the  government 
of  Japan  may  be  said  to  have  had  its  birth  with  the 
Bestoration,  although  some  thoughtful  men  had  been 
turning  their  minds  in  tliat  direction  at  an  earlier  date. 
His  Imperial  Majesty  the  present  Emperor,  in  his  oath 

1  From  tammniy   of  "  A  Brief  Sketch  of  the  HUtorj  of  the 
FoUticiLl  ParUei  in  Jftpsn,"  bj  A.  B.  I>«7,  in  the  "  J^pui  HaU." 
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on  tlie  occasion  of  his  sncoesaiou  to  tlie  tbioae,  made 
known  his  enlightened  desire  that  men  should  meet  in 
oonnoil  from  all  parte  of  the  country  and  all  affairs 
of  state  be  determined  in  accordance  with  public 
opinion.  This  pronouncement  may  be  regarded  as  the 
starting-point  of  the  morement  for  parliamentary  tepre- 
sentation.  The  germ  of  the  present  House  of  Peers  and 
House  of  Bepresentatires  is  found  in  the  Qi^ei,  a 
department  of  the  goremment  which  was  organized  as 
early  as  June,  1868.  The  KS-gi^S,  which  was  opened 
in  the  following  year,  wag  representative,  not  of  the 
people,  but  of  the  goreming  authorities  in  the  rarioua 
localities.  The  members  of  the  Sa-In,  which  replaced 
the  Ko-^firjS  (or  Shagi-in)  in  September,  1871,  were 
nominated  by  the  Emperor  and  the  council  of  state. 

The  history  of  political  parties  in  Japan  may  con- 
veniently  be  divided  into  four  periods :  (1)  From  the 
^storation  up  to  1882,  while  as  yet  they  were  in  embryo ; 
2)  from  the  year  1882,  when  they  for  the  first  time 
took  actual  shape,  until  1888;  (3)  from  the  oi^aniza- 
tion  of  the  I>aidS-I>anketsu  in  1887  until  1898 ;  (4)  the 
period  since  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  strongest 
parties  to  form  the  constitutional  party  in  1898. 

During  the  early  serenties  disousaioa  went  on  regard- 
ing the  advisability  of  the  formation  of  a  popular 
assembly.  In  1874  was  formed  the  first  political  society, 
the  Aikoktt45,  or  patriotic  society,  from  which  later 
sprang  the  Liberal  Party  (Jiyu-td).  la  the  previous 
year  a  division  had  taken  place  in  the  ranks  of  the 
higher  officials  of  the  govemment.  The  one  party  was 
composed  of  those  who  desired  rapid  progress  in  domestic 
matters iind  a  vigorous  foreign  policy;  the  other  desired 
steady  progress  at  home  and  conciliation  abroad.  The 
latter  party  retained  control  of  the  government,  and  the 
former  went  into  opposition.  Among  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  radical  party  was  Itagaki  of  KOohi  Prefeo- 
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tare.  He  organized  the  fint  local  society,  and  deroted 
himself  constantly  to  the  attainment  of  hia  end  of  brii^ 
ing  aboat  parliamentary  iustitntions  in  the  country. 
We  thus  have  EOohi,  and  later  on  Hlzen,  working  for 
the  extension  of  the  power  of  the  people,  while  the 
goremment  was  in  the  mun  condocted  by  Satsoma 
and  GhOshQ  men. 

The  i^;itation  for  popular  representation,  although 
checked  for  a  time  by  the  Satsuma  Bebellion,  gained 
strength  in  1879  and  1880,  and  the  goTemment  became 
conriuced  that  the  question  coald  not  longer  be  post- 
poned. On  the  12th  of  October,  1881,  the  Emperor 
promulgated  the  famous  ordinance  in  which  the  promise 
was  given  that  a  parliament  should  actually  be  established 
in  1890.  As  a  preparatory  measure,  ItO,  in  oompany 
with  a  number  of  junior  officials,  was  despatched  to 
Europe  early  in  1882  to  study  the  political  systema  of 
the  West.  The  promise  of  a  parliament  serred  to  gire 
a  more  definite  purpose  to  the  various  political  associa- 
tions, and  the  year  1882  saw  the  formal  orgtuizatioQ  ol 
the  three  parties  which,  under  various  names,  have  con- 
tinued almost  uninterrnptedly  to  occupy  the  field  nctil 
the  present  time.  The  Jiyu-ts  was  the  first  organised, 
althoi^h  not  the  first  to  be  properly  legiatered  as  a 
political  association. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  utterances  of  the  various 
political  parties  when  they  first  came  into  existence 
present  in  the  main  no  features  of  a  distinctive  nature. 
All  put  forth  excellent  doctrines,  but  usually  of  extreme 
vagueness.  The  same  characteristio  haa  been  noticeable 
throughout  their  history  except  when  some  temporaiy 
questioa  of  urgency  has  arisen.  This  is  no  doubt  the 
reason  why  the  grouping  has  constantly  changed,  one 
mei^ng  into  another,  and  secessions  occarring  without 
apparent  cause.  1883  and  the  following  years  saw  a  fall- 
ing oS  in  the  interest  in  political  pMTtiM,— doubtless  a 
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natuial  result  of  the  orer  exoitement  vhich  had  just 
preceded,  and  of  the  appareot  certainty  of  a  parliament 
after  1890.  The  interest  in  politics  and  in  parties 
Tevired,  bowerer,  as  the  date  assigned  for  the  granting 
of  the  constitution  approached. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  first  Diet,  the  efforts  of  the 
parties  hare  in  general  been  directed  towards  the  secur- 
ing of  control  of  the  administration, — the  cBtablisbment 
of  parliamentary  government.  Except  daring  the  period 
of  the  war  with  China,  when  all  party  differences  were 
far  the  time  setaside,  the  parties  have  all  been  in  more  or 
less  constant  opposition  to  the  government.  Until  within 
the  last  year  or  two,  however,  no  party  has  possessed  for 
any  considerable  length  of  time  an  absolute  majority  of 
the  membership  of  the  I<ower  House,  sufficient  to  enable 
it  to  control  the  votes  of  that  body.  Political  parties 
have  now  become  a  distinct  power  in  the  land  which  no 
statesman  can  afford  entirely  to  neglect.  From  small 
aud  unmly  beginnings,  tbey  have  gradually  progressed 
in  infiueaoe  and  in  organization.  As  by  degrees  they 
have  been  getting  rid  of  their  unruly  and  dangerous 
elements,  and  learning  to  a  greater  extent  the  lesson  of 
responsibility,  they  have  more  and  more  gained  the 
popular  oonfidence.  Possessing  practically  the  power 
of  the  purse,  —  for  in  the  Diet  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tives  has  the  iirst  say  as  to  the  details  of  the  budget 
presented  by  the  government,  —  they  have  always  to  be 
reckoned  with.  .  .  . 

That  there  have  been  no  distinct  and  well-defined 
par^  issues  may  be  traced  to  the  £aot  that  feudalism 
gave  place  so  suddenly  to  a  modem  state  of  society. 
The  leaders  of  thought  and  those  who  have  taken  up 
the  work  of  national  rejuvenation  have  all  been  men  of 
progressive  tendencies.  That  the  parties  have  fre- 
qaently  opposed  the  government  in  eases  where  opposi- 
tion for  its  own  sake  has  been  the  only  zecognizable 
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principle  cannot  be  denied.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  thej  bare  all  along  been  struggling  for  a  share  in 
tba  administration.  Tbe  political  parties  have  well 
illustrated  the  intenselj  democratic  character  of  the 
Japanese  people  side  by  side  with  marked  reverence  for 
the  Emperor.  Tbe  desire  for  equality  and  the  zevolt 
against  tbe  controlling  influence  of  a  nariow  coterie  has 
all  along  been  exhibited.  .  .  . 

I*  may  perhaps  take  this  opportunity  to  mention  two 
charaoteiistios  of  Japanese  political  parties  which  have 
impressed  themselres  upon  me  in  the  course  of  my  own, 
as  yet  comparatiTely  slight,  study  of  the  politics  of  this 
country.  As  in  80  many  other  aspects  of  Japanese  life, 
so  also  in  politics,  I  think  we  can  see  a  curious  blending 
of  Old  Japan  with  the  very  latest  and  moat  advanced 
which  the  West  has  to  offer.  It  was  a  remark  of  the 
most  influential,  if  not  the  greatest,  English  political 
philoaopher  of  tbe  nineteenth  century,  John  Stuart  Mill, 
that,  even  if  we  could  be  assured  that  an  autocrat,  an 
all-powerful  individual  ruler,  would  govern  more  wisely 
than  a  popular  government,  we  ought^  nevertheless,  to 
prefer  the  popular  government  for  the  educative  effect 
which  the  effort  to  govern  produces  upon  the  people. 

Now  it  will  be  found  that  there  has  been  very  much 
conscious  or  unconscious  following  of  this  idea  in  the 
progress  of  popular  government  in  Japan.  In  marked 
contrast  to  tbe  history  of  popular  government  in  the 
West,  where  parliaments  have  been  forced  on  the 
government  from  below  for  the  protection  of  popular 
rights,  popular  representation  bas  been  granted  from 
above  in  this  country,  and  the  people  have  grown  up  to 
it,  or  are  in  process  of  growing.  The  truth  of  this  is 
not  affected  by  tbe  fact  that  contest  between  rival  clans 
has  been  an  ever  controlling  factor  in  the  domestic 
politics  of  tbe  country  since  Hestoration  days.  The 
^  Frofeuor  Griffin,  in  discnasion  of  Mr.  Laj's  paper. 
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agitation  of  the  parties  has  been  not  so  mnch  directed 
against  the  measures  of  the  government  as  against  the 
fact  that  the  government  is  not  controlled  by  the  repre- 
sentatires  of  the  people. ' 

The  element  of  Old  Japan  in  the  political  parties  is 
seen  in  the  nature  of  political  allegiance.  What  holds 
the  parties  together  is  men  rather  than  measures.  In 
Old  Japan  personal  allegiance  to  one's  feudal  lord  was 
one  of  the  strongest  feelings  of  the  individual,  and 
sufficed  to  give  a  distinct  character  to  the  life  of  the 
time.  The  most  important  elements  of  feudalism,  the 
political  and  economic  organization  of  the  society  which 
vraa  founded  upon  it,  have  passed  away,  bat  the  senti- 
mental part  remains  in  the  personal  allegiance  of  men 
to  their  par^  leaders  of  to-day.  What  would  the  Seiyu- 
kai  be  without  Marquis  Its,  or  the  Progressive  party 
without  Goui^  Dkuma  ?  'So  doubt  other  leaders  would 
be  forthcoming  if  these  were  not  present,  the  names  of 
the  parties  might  be  retained,  but  the  membership  would 
almost  certainly  undergo  enormous  changes. 

AsHT  Statistics  oi-  Japan  ^ 

Surgeon-Majot  Koike,  in  a  lecture  delivered  before 
the  Medical  Union  in  the  salon  of  the  Musical  College 
in  Uyeno,  gave  some  interesting  figures  relating  to  the 
casualties  in  the  Kortb-China  campaign  as  compared 
vith  the  ChioanJapan  war  of  1894-1895.  These  will  be 
most  easily  understood  by  putting  them  into  tabular 
form. 

Total  Dombu'  of  patiei 


(This,  of  course,  is  exclusive  of  those  killed  in  the 
field;  it  shows  only  the  sick  and  wounded.) 

*  From  the  "  Jttpan  Timei." 
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Wu. 

FHMiiIagtofdeatlu 

IfamlMrof«ck[o»>chwaimd^mui     .    . 

S.l 
9.S 

>.s 

4.3 

S.l 
4.1 

.PereeDt«geofdB»lh8«rDongwoiindednifln  . 
PanaiUgB  ol  deathi  unong  dbaued  men    . 

8.4 

Jt^um  of  the  Hiroshima  Reserve  HospitaZ 

P*n:«ntig«  ol  dMthi  aminig;  wounded  men    ...    3.1 
ParoanUga  of  duthi  unang  lick  men 8.S 

Comparative  Figures  {^General) 
Total  percentage  of  deaths  among  wounded  men : 

Satiamm  Bebcllba IT.O 

China-Japu  War S.T 

Nortb-Cbina  Cunpalgii iA 

■.Comparative  Fibres   Showing  the  Foreentage  of  Sick 
during  t?ie  Oeeupatton  of  Peking  in  the  Winter 

BnuUo  tniopa    .  ■  .  S.TG  (typhoid,  djacntciy,  ijpbilii). 

French  troopa     .  .  .  t>.i2  (tTphatd,  ayphilia). 

Gennan  troope    .  .  .  S.S3  (typhoidi  sjphUis,  dyaantery). 

Biitiih  troops      .  •  .  B.SI  (annstroke,  diaTrhtta,  dynnteiy,  and 
typhoid), 

n  troope  .  .  4.1B  (dyaanteiy,  annitroke,  and  ijrphOli). 

w  troopa  .  .  .  iAl  (kakka  and  typhoid). 

Establishment  or  Oti-icbbs  ts  the  Japanese  Abuy 

Hetd-marahali I 

(Harqala  TunagKta,  Hai<qnia  Oyama). 

Fnll  genenla t 

(TiaGonpt  YSata,  Tiaeonnt  Saknma,  Count  KttnuB). 

LiaaUnant-genenla SI 

HajOT-ffenerala IS 

Colonsls M 

Ueatanant-colonala •  lU 

Mijora 4tl 

Captaini 1,117 

Ueatenanta I,li00 

Second  UeDttDUlll 1,801 

C.oo.jIo 


Japanese  Kavai,  Iscrembnt' 
Writing  about  naval  increment,   the   "NicM  Nichi 
Shimbun"   notes  the  increase  of  the  Japanese  Navy 
during  recent  years  as  follows:  — 

Tdtu  ToRSAaK 

ISSi ST,900 

1886 T9,000 

1B97 100,000 

isag 131,000 

isaa iM,ooo 

ISOO 904,000 

1901 933,000 

In  the  immediate  future,  the  total  tonnage  will  be  raised 
to  the  postrbellum,  figure  of  250,000  tons.  Everybody 
agrees  that  Japan  must  not  rest  there.  She  has  to  keep 
up  with  the  rapid  additions  made  by  other  countries  to 
their  naval  forces.'  That  is  not  a  matter  of  serious 
difficulty  30  far  as  ships  are  concerned:  they  can  always 
be  bought  with  money.  But  the  men  to  man  them  is 
another  problem.  After  the  Restoration  any  number  of 
recruits  were  obtainable  for  the  army,  as  was  natural 
in  a  country  where  a  military  feudalism  had  existed  for 
centuries.  The  navy,  however,  could  not  be  so  easily 
supplied,  maritime  enterprise  having  been  effectually 
checked  under  the  Tokugawa  rule.  Difficulties  about 
seamen  may  now  be  said  to  have  been  overcome.  But 
that  is  not  true  of  officers.  Our  contemporary  here  gives 
the  following  table :  — 

***■  Mnr  Aornuii  BmTnia.       torooomo  BmcVn. 

1S9S li,4S3  n,iia 

1900 29,308  32,081 

This  shows  an  increment  of  only  100  per  cent,  whereas 

the  increase  of  tonnage  in  the  same  time  was  400  per 

cent.    The  great  difficulty  is  to  get  a  supply  of  officers 

>  From  the  "Japan  Mail." 
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for  the  lower  ranks  —  midshipmen  and  lieutenants. 
The  only  college  for  educating  tbese  officers  is  at  Eda- 
jima,  where  not  more  than  600  cadets  can  be  accommo- 
dated. There,  then,  a  change  must  be  effected.  It  will 
probably  take  the  form  of  organizing  another  naval  col- 
lege at  Yokosuka,  and  making  arrangements  that  the 
preliminary  education  of  candidates  shall  be  effected  in 
the  middle  schools. 

Japan's  Mbbcastilb  Marinb* 

The  "  Tokyo  Eeizai  "  publishes  some  interesting  statis- 
tics bearing  on  the  development  of  our  mercantile  marine. 
It  was  1870  or  thereabouts  that  the  Japanese  began  to 
turn  their  attention  to  the  carrying  trade  in  the  modem 
sense  of  the  term,  bat  its  growth  was  slow  until  the 
Chinese  War  of  1894-1896.  The  following  table  gives  the 
figures  for  the  eleven  years  from  1892  to  1902  inclusive: 

1802 SU,000 

sai>,ooo 

S20,000 

386,000 

1896 41T,000 

1897 tS6,000 

■'■- 9*8,000 

783,000 

LSOO .  803,000 

917,000 

.003 934,000 

From  the  comparative  statistics  published  by  our  con- 
temporary, it  is  noticed  that,  while  in  1892  onr  mei- 
eantile  fleet  was  the  thirteenth  in  the  world  in  point  of 
tonnage,  it  had  risen  by  1901  to  the  eighth  position. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  it  is  rapidly  coming  up 
to  the  same  relative  status  as  that  occupied  by  our  naval 
>  From  the  "Japan  Timet." 
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floet  whose  position  is  the  seventh  among  the  naries  of 
tha  world.' 


TRBATr  OP  CouueitCB  AHD  Navigation  bktwbbs 
Japan-  and  the  Ukitkd  States  of  Ahekica 

Signvd  at  WMhington,  22di1  da;  of  the  lltb  iDonlh,  SIth  je»r  of  Heiji. 
Satificitioiig  exchaogMl  at  that  City,  Slat  da;  of  th«  Ird  month,  28th  jeai 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Japan  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America  being  ecjaally  desirous 
of  maintaining  the  relations  of  good  understanding  which 
happily  exist  between  them,  by  extending  and  increasing 
the  intercourse  between  their  respective  States,  and 
being  convinced  that  this  object  cannot  better  be  accom- 
plished than  by  revising  the  Treaties  hitherto  existing 
between  the  two  countries,  have  resolved  to  complete 
such  a  revision,  based  upon  principles  of  equity  and 
mutual  benefit,  and,  for  that  purpose,  have  named  as 
their  Plenipotentiaries,  that  is  to  say :  His  Majesty  the 
Emperoi  of  Japan,  Jushii  Sbiniehiro  Kurino,  of  the 
Order  of  the  Sacred  Treasure  of  the  Fourth  Class,  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Walter 
Q.  Oresham,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States; 
who,  after  having  communicated  to  each  other  their  full 
powers,  found  to  be  in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed 
upon  and  concluded  the  following  Articles :  — 

Art.  L  —  The  subjects  or  citizens  of  each  of  the  two 
High  Contracting  Parties  shall  have  full  liberty  to 
enter,  travel,  or  reside  in  any  part  of  the  territories  of 
the  other  Contracting  Party,  and  shall  enjoy  full  and 
perfect  protection  for  their  persons  and  property. 

They  shall  have  free  access  to  the  Courts  of  Justice 

1  See  also  Elgar'i  p&per  on  "Japanese  SMpping"  in  tha 
TranutctloDi  Japan  Society,  London. 
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in  pursuit  and  defence  of  their  rights;  they  shall  bs 
at  liberty  equally  with  native  subjects  or  citizens  to 
choose  and  employ  lawyers,  advocates,  and  representa- 
tives to  pursue  and  defend  their  rights  before  such 
Courts,  and  in  all  other  matters  connected  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  they  shall  enjoy  all  the  rigfats 
and  privileges  enjoyed  by  native  subjects  or  citizens. 

In  whatever  relates  to  rights  of  residence  and  travel ; 
to  the  possession  of  goods  and  effects  of  any  kind ;  to 
the  succession  to  personal  estate,  by  will  or  otherwise, 
and  the  disposal  of  property  of  any  sort  and  in  any 
manner  whatsoever  which  they  may  lawfully  acquire,  the 
subjects  or  citizens  of  each  Contracting  Party  shall 
enjoy  in  the  territories  of  the  other  the  same  privileges, 
liberties,  and  rights,  and  shall  be  subject  to  no  higher 
imposts  or  chai^^  in  those  respects  than  native  sub- 
jects or  citizens,  or  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  most 
favoured  nation.  The  subjects  or  citizens  of  each  of  the 
Contracting  Parties  shall  enjoy  in  the  territories  of 
the  other  entire  liberty  of  conscience,  and,  subject  to  the 
laws,  ordinances,  and  regulations,  shall  eujoy  the  right 
of  private  or  public  exercise  of  their  worship,  and  also 
the  right  of  burying  their  respective  countrymen  accord- 
ing to  their  religious  customs,  in  such  suitable  and  con- 
venient places  as  may  be  established  and  maintained  for 
that  purpose. 

They  shall  not  be  compelled,  under  any  pretext  what- 
soever, to  pay  any  charges  or  taxes  other  or  higher  than 
those  that  are,  or  may  be,  paid  by  native  subjects  or 
citizens,  or  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  most  favoured 
satiOD. 

The  subjects  or  citizens  of  either  of  the  Contracting 
Parties  residing  in  the  territories  of  the  other  shall  b« 
exempted  from  all  compulsory  military  service  whatso- 
ever, whether  in  the  army,  navy,  national  guard,  or 
militia;  from  all  contribution  imposed  in  lieu  of  personal 
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service ;  and  fiom  all  forced  loana  or  military  exaotioos 
or  contributions. 

A&T.  IL  —  There  shall  be  reciprocal  f  reedom'of  com> 
merce  and  narigation  betireen  the  territories  of  the  two 
High  Contracting  Parties. 

The  subjects  or  citizens  of  each  of  the  Contracting 
Parties  may  trade  in  any  part  of  the  territories  of  the 
other  by  wholesale  or  retail  in  all  kinds  of  produce, 
manufactores,  and  merchandize  of  lawful  commerce, 
either  in  person  or  by  agents,  singly  or  in  partnerships 
with  foreigners  or  natire  subjects  or  citizens';  and  they 
may  there  own  or  hire  and  occupy  houses,  manufactories, 
warehouses,  shops,  and  premises  which  may  be  neces- 
sary for  them,  and  lease  land  for  residential  and  com- 
mercial purposes,  conforming  themselves  to  the  laws, 
police  and  customs  regulations  of  the  country  like  native 
subjects  or  citizens. 

They  shall  have  liberty  freely  to  oome  with  their 
ships  and  cargoes  to  all  places,  ports,  and  rivers  in  the 
territories  of  the  other,  which  are  or  may  be  opened  to 
foreign  commerce,  and  shall  enjoy,  reapectively,  the 
same  treatment  in  matters  of  commerce  and  navigation 
as  native  subjects  or  citizens,  or  subjects  or  citizens  of 
the  most  favoured  nation  without  having  to  pay  taxes, 
imposts,  or  duties,  of  whatever  nature  or  under  whatever 
denomination  levied  in  the  name  or  for  the  profit  of  the 
Government,  public  functionaries,  private  individuals, 
corporations,  or  establishments  of  any  kind,  other  or 
greater  than  those  paid  by  native  subjects  or  citizens 
or  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  most  favoured  nation. 

It  ia,  however,  understood  that  the  stipulations  con- 
tained in  this  and  the  preceding  Article  do  not  in  any 
way  affect  the  laws,  ordinances,  and  regulations  with 
regard  to  trade,  the  immigration  of  labourers,  police  and 
public  security  which  are  in  force  or  which  may  here- 
after be  enacted  in  either  of  the  two  countries. 

,o;(le 
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AsT.  IIL  — The  dwellings,  manufactories,  waiehoases, 
tod  shops  of  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  each  of  the  High 
Contiaoting  Parties  in  the  territories  of  the  other,  and 
all  premises  appertaining  thereto  destined  for  purposes 
of  residence  or  commerce,  shall  be  respected. 

It  shall  not  be  allowable  to  proceed  to  make  a  search 
of,  or  a  domiciliary  visit  to,  such  dwellings  and  premises, 
or  to  examine  or  inspect  books,  papers,  or  accounts, 
except  under  the  conditions  and  with  the  forms  pre- 
scribed by  the  laws,  ordinances,  and  regulations  for 
aabjeots  or  citizens  of  the  country. 

Abt.  IV.  —  No  other  or  higher  duties  shall  be  imposed 
on  the  importation  into  the  territories  of  the  United 
States  of  any  article,  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the 
territories  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  from 
whatever  place  arriving;  and  no  other  or  higher  duties 
shall  be  imposed  on  the  importation  into  the  territories 
of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Japan  of  any  article,  the 
produce  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  from  what- 
ever place  arriving  than  on  the  like  article  produced  or 
maoufactored  in  any  other  foreign  country ;  nor  shall  any 
prohibition  be  maintained  or  imposed  on  the  importation 
of  any  article,  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  terri- 
tories of  either  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties,  into  the 
territories  of  the  other,  from  whatever  place  arriving, 
which  shall  not  equally  extend  to  the  importation  of  the 
like  article,  being  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  any 
other  country.  This  last  provision  is  not  applicable  to 
the  sanitary  and  other  prohibitions  occasioned  by  the 
necessity  of  protecting  the  safety  of  persons,  or  of  cattle, 
or  plants  useful  to  ^ricultnre. 

Abt.  y.  — No  other  or  higher  duties  or  charges  shall 
be  imposed  in  the  territories  of  either  of  the  High  Con- 
tracting Parties  on  the  exportation  of  any  article  to  the 
territories  of  the  other  than  such  as  are,  or  may  be,  pay- 
able on  the  exporiiation  of  the  like  article  to  any  other 
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foreign  countiy;  nor  shall  an;  prohibition  be  imposed 
on  the  exportation  of  any  article  from  the  territories  of 
either  of  the  two  High  Contracting  Partlea  to  the  terri- 
tories of  the  other  wbich  shall  not  equally  extend  to  the 
exportation  of  the  like  article  to  any  other  country. 

Abt.  VI.  —  The  subjects  or  citizens  of  each  of  the 
High  Contracting  Parties  sball  enjoy  in  the  territories 
of  the  other  exemption  from  all  transit  duties,  and  a 
perfect  equality  of  treatment  vith  native  subjects  or 
citizens  in  all  that  relates  to  warehousing,  bounties,  and 
drawbacks. 

Abt.  VII.  —  All  articles  which  are  or  may  be  legally 
imported  into  the  ports  of  the  territories  of  His  Majesty 
the  Emperor  of  Japan  in  Japanese  ressels  may  likewise 
be  imported  into  those  porta  in  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  without  being  liable  to  any  other  or  higher  duties 
or  charges  of  whatever  denomination  than  if  such  articles 
were  imported  in  Japanese  vessels;  and,  reciprocally, 
all  articles  which  are,  or  may  be,  legally  imported  into 
the  ports  of  the  territories  of  the  United  States  in  vessels 
of  the  United  States  may  likewise  be  imported  into 
those  ports  in  Japanese  vessels,  without  being  liable  to 
any  other  or  higher  duties  or  charges  of  whatever-de- 
nomination than  if  such  articles  were  imported  in  vessels 
of  the  United  States.  Such  reciprocal  equality  of  treat- 
ment shall  take  effect  without  distinction,  whether  such 
articles  come  directly  from  the  place  of  origin  or  from 
any  other  place. 

In  the  same  manner,  there  shall  be  perfect  equality 
of  treatment  in  regard  to  exportation,  so  that  the  same 
export  duties  shall  be  paid,  and  the  same  bounties  and 
drawbacks  allowed,  in  the  territories  of  either  of  the 
High  Contracting  Parties  en  the  exportation  of  any 
article  which  is  or  may  be  legally  exported  therefrom, 
whether  such  exportation  shall  take  place  in  Japanese 
vessels  or  in  vessels  of  the  United  States,  and  whatevei 
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TD&j  be  tbe  place  of  destination,  whether  a  |)ort  of  either 
of  the  High  Contraotiug  Parties  oi  of  any  third  Power. 

Art.  VIIL  —  No  daties  of  tonnage,  harbour,  pilotage, 
lighthoase,  quarantine,  oi  other  similar  or  corresponding 
duties  of  whatever  nature,  or  under  whatever  denomina- 
tion levied  in  the  name  or  for  the  profit  of  GoTcrnment, 
public  functionaries,  private  individuals,  corporations, 
or  establishments  of  any  kind,  sliall  be  imposed  in  the 
ports  of  the  territories  of  either  country  upon  the  vessels 
of  the  other  country  wbich  shall  not  equally  and  under 
the  same  conditions  be  imposed  in  the  like  cases  on 
national  vessels  in  general  or  vessels  of  the  most  favoured 
nation.  Such  equality  of  treatment  shall  apply  recipro- 
oally  to  the  respective  vessels,  from  whatever  port  or 
place  they  may  arrive,  and  whatever  may  be  their  place 
of  destination. 

Abt.  IX.  —  In  all  that  regards  the  stationing,  loadii^, 
and  uuloading  of  vessels  in  the  ports,  basins,  docks, 
loadsteads,  harbours,  or  rivers  of  the  territories  of  the 
two  countries,  no  privilege  shall  be  granted  to  national 
vessels  which  shall  not  be  equally  granted  to  vessels  of 
the  other  country ;  the  intention  of  the  High  Contracting 
Parties  being  that  in  this  respect  also  the  respective  ves- 
sels shall  be  treated  on  the  footing  of  perfect  equality. 

Abt.  X.  — The  coasting  trade  of  both  the  High  Con- 
tracting Parties  is  excepted  from  the  provisions  of  the 
present  Treaty,  and  shall  be  regulated  according  to 
the  laws,  ordinances,  and  regulations  of  Japan  and  of  the 
United  States,  respectively.  It  is,  however,  understood 
that  Japanese  subjects  in  the  territories  of  the  United 
States  and  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  the  territories 
of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Japan  shall  enjoy  in  this 
respect  the  rights  which  are,  or  may  be,  granted  under 
such  laws,  ordinances,  and  regulations  to  the  subjects 
or  citizens  of  any  other  country. 
.     A  Japanese  vessel  laden  iu  a  foreign  country  with 


cargo  destined  for  two  or  more  ports  in  the  territories 
of  the  United  States  and  a  ressel  of  the  United  States 
laden  in  a  foreign  country  with  cargo  destined  for  two 
or  more  ports  in  the  territories  of  His  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  Japan,  may  discharge  a  portion  of  her  cargo 
at  one  port,  and  continue  her  voyage  to  the  other  port 
or  ports  of  destination  where  foreign  trade  is  permitted, 
for  the  purpose  of  landing  the  remainder  of  her  original 
cargo  there,  subject  always  to  the  laws  and  custom-house 
regulations  of  the  two  countries. 

The  Japanese  Qoremment,  howerer,  ^rees  to  allow 
vessels  of  the  United  States  to  continue,  as  heretofore, 
for  the  period  of  the  duration  of  this  Treaty,  to  carry 
cargo  between  the  existing  open  ports  of  the  Empire, 
excepting  to  oi  from  the  ports  of  Osaka,  Niigata,  and 


Akt.  XI.  —  Any  ship-of-war  or  merchant  vessel  of 
either  of  tbe  High  Oootracting  Parties  which  may  be 
compelled  by  stress  of  weather,  or  by  reason  of  any 
other  distress,  to  take  shelter  in  a  port  of  the  other, 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  reht  therein,  to  procure  all  neces-' 
sary  supplies,  and  to  put  to  sea  again,  without  paying 
any  dues  other  than  such  as  would  be  payable  by  national 
vessels.  In  case,  however,  the  master. of  a  merchant 
vessel  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  disposing  of  a 
part  of  his  cargo  ia  order  to  defray  the  expenses,  she 
shall  be  bound  to  conform  to  the  regulations  and  tariffs 
nf  the  place  to  which  he  may  have  come. 

If  any  ship-of-war  or  merchant  vessel  of  one  of  the 
High  Contracting  Parties  should  run  aground  or  be 
wrecked  upon  the  coasts  of  the  other,  the  local  authori- 
ties shall  inform  the  Consnl- General,  Consul,  Vice-Consul, 
or  Consular  Agent  of  the  district  of  occurrence,  or,  if 
there  be  no  such  Consular  ofBcers,  they  shall  inform  the 
Consnl-Creneral,  Consnl,  Yice-Cousul,  or  Consular  Agent 
of  the  nearest  district. 
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All  proce«diDgs  relative  to  the  salvE^e  of  Japanese 
vessels  wrecked  ar  oast  on  shore  in  the  territorial  waters 
of  the  United  States  shall  take  place  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  the  United  States;  and,  reciprocally,  all 
measnies  of  salvage  relatiTe  to  vessels  of  the  United 
States  wrecked  or  oast  on  shore  in  the  territorial  waters  of 
His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Japan  shall  take  place  in 
accordance  with  the  laws,  ordinances,  and  regulations  of 
Japan. 

Such  stranded  or  wrecked  ship  or  vessel,  and  all  parts 
thereof,  and  all  furnitnres  and  appurtenances  belonging 
thereunto,  and  all  goods  and  merchandize  saved  there- 
from, inclnding  those  which  may  have  been  cast  into  the 
sea,  or  the  proceeds  thereof,  if  sold,  as  well  as  all  papers 
fonnd  on  board  such  stranded  or  wrecked  ship  or  vessel, 
shall  be  given  up  to  the  owners  or  their  agents,  when 
claimed  by  them.  If  such  owners  or  a^nta  are  not  on 
the  spot,  the  same  shall  be  delivered  to  the  respective 
Consuls-General,  Consuls,  Yioe-Cousuls,  or  Consular 
A^nts  tipon  being  claimed  by  them  within  the  period 
fixed  by  the  laws,  ordinances,  and  regulations  of  the 
country,  and  such  Consular  officers,  owners,  or  agents 
shall  pay  only  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  preservation 
of  the  property,  together  with  the  salv^e  or  other  ex- 
penses which  would  have  been  payable  in  the  case  of  a 
wreck  of  a  national  vessel. 

The  goods  and  merchandize  saved  from  the  wreck 
shall  be  exempt  from  all  the  duties  of  the  Customs  un- 
less cleared  for  consumption,  in  which  case  they  shall 
pay  the  ordinary  duties. 

When  a  ship  or  vessel  belonging  to  the  subjects  or 
citizens  of  one  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  is 
stranded  or  wrecked  in  the  territories  of  the  other,  the 
respective  Consuls-General,  Consuls,  Yice-Consuls,  and 
Consular  Agents  shall  be  authorized,  in  case  the  owner 
oi  master,  or  other  agent  of  the  owner,  is  not  present,  to 
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lend  their  official  assistance  in  order  to  afford  the 
neoesaaij  assistance  to  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  n- 
spectire  States,  The  same  rule  shall  apply  in  case  the 
owner,  master,  or  other  agent  is  present,  but  requires 
Buch  assistance  to  be  given. 

Abt.  SIL  —  All  vessels  which,  according  to  Japanese 
law,  are  to  be  deemed  Japanese  vessels,  and  all  vessels 
which,  according  to  United  States  law,  are  to  be  deemed 
vessels  of  the  United  States,  shall,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Treaty^,  be  deemed  Japanese  vessels  and  vessels  of 
the  United  States,  respectively, 

Abt.  XIII,  —  The  Consuls-General,  Consuls,  Vice- 
Consular  Agents  of  each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties, 
residing  in  the  territories  of  the  other,  shall  receive  from 
the  local  authorities  such  assistance  as  can  by  law  be 
given  to  them  for  the  recovery  of  deserters  from  the 
vessels  of  their  respective  countries. 

It  is  understood  that  this  stipulation  shall  not  apply 
to  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  country  where  the 
desertion  takes  place. 

Aet.  XIV.  —  The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree 
that,  in  all  that  concerns  commerce  and  navigation  any 
privilege,  favour,  or  immunity  which  either  High  Con- 
tracting Party  has  actually  granted,  or  may  hereafter 
grant,  to  the  Government,  ships,  snlrjects,  or  citizens  of 
any  other  State,  shall  be  extended  to  the  Government, 
ships,  subjects,  or  citizens  of  the  other  High  Contract- 
ing Party,  gratuitously,  if  the  concession  in  favour  of 
that  other  State  shall  have  been  gratuitous,  and  on  the 
same  or  equivalent  conditions  if  the  concession  shall 
have  been  conditional ;  it  being  their  intention  that  the 
trade  and  navigation  of  each  country  shall  be  placed,  in 
all  respects,  by  the  other  on  the  footing  of  the  most 
favoured  nation. 

Abt.  X7.  —  Each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties 
may  appoint    Consuls- General,    Consols,  Vice-Consols, 
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Fro-Oonsals,  and  Gonsolai  Agents,  in  all  the  ports,  cities, 
and  places  of  the  other  except  in  those  where  it  may  not 
be  convenient  to  reo^nize  such  officers. 

This  exception,  however,  shall  not  be  made  in  regard 
to  one  of  the  High  Contraoting  Parties  without  being 
made  likewise  in  regard  to  every  other  Power. 

The  Consnls-Oeneral,  Consuls,  Vice-ConBols,  Pro-Con- 
Bnls,  and  Consular  Agents  may  exercise  all  fnnetions, 
and  shall  enjoy  all  privileges,  exemptions,  and  immuni- 
ties which  are,  or  may  hereafter  be,  granted  to  Consular 
ofiBeers  of  the  most  favonred  nation. 

Abt.  XYI.  —  The  subjects  or  citizens  of  each  of  the 
High  Contraoting  Parties  shall  enjoy  in  the  territories 
of  the  other  the  same  protection  as  native  subjects  or 
citizens  in  regard  to  patents,  trademarks,  and  designs, 
upon  fulfilment  of  the  formalities  prescribed  by  law. 

Abt.  XYII.  —  The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  to 
the  following  arrangement :  ~ 

The  several  Foreign  Settlements  in  Japan  shall,  from 
the  date  this  Treaty  comes  into  force,  be  incorporated 
with  the  respective  Japanese  communes,  and  shall 
thenceforth  form  part  of  the  general  municipal  system 
of  Japan.  The  competent  Japanese  authorities  shall 
thereupon  assume  all  municipal  obligations  and  duties 
in  respect  thereof,  and  the  common  funds  and  property, 
if  any,  belonging  to  such  Settlements  shall  at  the  same 
time  be  transferred  to  the  said  Japanese  authorities. 

When  such  incorporation  takes  place,  existing  leases 
in  perpetuity  upon  which  property  is  now  held  in  the 
said  Settlements  shall  be  confirmed,  and  no  conditions 
whatever  other  than  those  contained  in  such  existing 
leases  shall  be  imposed  in  respect  of  such  propertry.  It 
is,  however,  understood  that  the  Consular  Authorities 
mentioned  in  the  same  are  in  all  cases  to  be  replaced  by 
the  Japanese  Authorities.  All  lands  which  may  pre- 
viously have  been  granted  by  the  Japanese  Qovemmeot 
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free  of  rent  for  the  public  purposes  of  tte  said  Settle- 
ments shall,  subject  to  the  light  of  emisent  domain,  hf 
permaDently  reserved  free  of  aJl  taxes  and  charges  for 
the  public  purposes  for  which  they  were  originally  set 
apart. 

A»T.  XVIII.— The  present  Treaty  shall,  from  the 
date  it  comes  into  force,  be  substituted  in  place  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  and  Amity  concluded  on  the  3rd  day  of 
the  Srd  month  of  the  7th  year  of  Kayei  corresponding 
to  the  3lBt  day  of  March,  1854;  the  Treaty  of  Amity 
and  Commerce  concluded  on  the  19th  day  of  the  6th 
month  of  the  6th  year  of  Ansei,  corresponding  to  the 
29th  day  of  July,  1858 ;  the  Tariff  Convention  concluded 
on  the  13th  day  of  the  6th  month  of  the  2nd  year  of 
Keio,  corresponding  to  the  26th  day  of  June,  1866 ;  the 
Convention  concluded  on  the  26th  day  of  the  7th  month 
of  the  11th  year  of  Meiji,  corresponding  to  the  25th 
day  of  July,  1878,  and  all  Arrangements  and  Agreements 
subsidiary  thereto  concluded  or  existing  between  the 
High  Contracting  Parties,  and  from  the  same  date  such 
Treaties,  Conventions,  Arrangements,  and  Agreements 
shall  cease  to  be  binding,  and  in  consequence,  the  juris- 
diction then  exercised  by  Courts  of  the  United  States  iu 
Japan  and  all  the  exceptional  privileges,  exemptions, 
and  immunities  then  enjoyed  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States  as  a  part  of,  or  appurtenant  to,  such  jurisdiction, 
shall  absolutely  and  without  notice  oease  and  determine, 
and  thereafter  all  such  jurisdiction  shall  be  assumed  and 
exercised  by  Japanese  Courts. 

Abt.  XIX.  —  This  Treaty  shall  go  into  operation  on 
the  17th  day  of  July,  1899,  and  shall  remain  in  force 
for  the  period  of  twelve  years  from  that  date. 

Either  High  Contracting  Party  shall  have  the  right, 

at  any  time  after  eleven  years  shall  have  elapsed  from 

the  date  it  goes  into  operation,  to  give  notice  to  the 

other  of  its  intention  to  terminate  the  same,  and  at  the 

,oglc     . 
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expimtion  of  ttrelve  months  after  Buoh  notice  is  given 
this  Tteatf  shall  wholly  cease  and  detennine. 

AsT.  XX.  —  This  Treaty  shall  be  ratified  and  the 
ratifications  thereof  shall  be  exchanged  at  Tokyo  or 
Washington  as  soon  as  possihie,  and  not  later  than  six 
months  after  its  signature. 

In  witness  ■whereof,  the  reapeotive  Plenipotentiaries 
hare  signed  the  present  Treaty  in  duplicate  and  have 
thereunto  af^ed  their  seals. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  the  22nd  day  of  the 
11th  month  of  the  27th  year  of  Meiji,  corresponding  to 
the  22nd  day  of  Korembet  in  the  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-foiirth  year  of  the  Christian  era. 

(Signed)       Shinichibo  KtrEiiro.  (L.  S.) 
Walteb  Q.  CtBbshah.  (L.  S.) 


Art.  XIX. —  Claose  2,  after  the  word  "time"  insert 
the  word  *'  thereafter  "  and  strike  out  all  after  the  word 
"time"  down  to  and  including  the  word  "operation," 
BO  that  the  clause  will  read  :  "  Either  High  Contracting 
Party  shall  have  the  right,  at  any  time  thereafter,  to 
give  notice  to  the  other  of  its  intention  to  terminate  the 
same,  and  at  the  expiration  of  twelve  months  after  such 
notice  is  given  this  Treaty  shall  wholly  oeas«  and 
determine." 

Protocol 

The  Government  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Japan  and  the  Ck)veraineDt  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  deeming  it  advisable  in  the  interests  of  both 
Countries  to  regulate  certain  special  matters  of  mutual 
concern,  apart  from  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Nav- 
^tion  signed  this  day,  have,  through  their  respec- 
tive Plenipotentiaries,  agreed  upon  the  following 
stipulations  ;-~ 
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1.  —  It  is  t^reed  by  the  Contracting  PartleB  that  one 
month  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the 
Treaty  of  Commerce  and  ITavigation  signed  this  day, 
the  Import  TarifF  now  in  operation  in  Japan  in  respect 
of  goods  and  merchandize  imported  into  Japan  by  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  cease  to  be  binding. 
From  the  same  date  the  General  Statutory  TaiiS  of 
Japan,  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  IX.  of 
the  Treaty  of  March  31,  1854,  at  present  subsisting 
between  the  Contracting  Parties,  so  long  as  said  Treaty 
remains  in  force,  and  thereafter,  subject  to  the  provis- 
ions of  Article  IT.  and  Article  XIT.,  of  the  Treaty 
signed  this  day,  be  applicable  to  goods  and  merchan- 
dize, being  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the 
territories  of  the  United  States  upon  importation  into 
Japan. 

But  nothing  contained  in  this  Protocol  shall  be  held 
to  limit  or  qualify  the  right  of  the  Japanese  Gtovera- 
ment  to  restrict  or  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  adul- 
terated dn^,  medicines,  food,  or  beverages ;  indecent  or 
obscene  prints,  paintings,  books,  cards,  lithographic  or 
other  engravings,  photographs  or  any  other  indecent 
or  obscene  articles ;  articles  in  violatioa  of  patent,  trade- 
mark, or  copyright  laws  of  Japan ;  oi  any  other  article 
which  for  sanitary  reasons  or  in  view  of  public  security 
or  morals,  might  ofiec  any  danger. 

2.  —  The  Japanese  Government,  pending  the  open- 
ing of  the  country  to  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
agrees  to  extend  the  existing  passport  system  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  allow'  citizens  of  the  United  States,  on 
the  production  of  a  certificate  of  recommendation  from 
the  Bepresentative  of  the  United  States  at  TskiS,  or 
from  any  of  the  Consuls  of  the  United  States  at  the 
open  ports  in  Japan,  to  obtain  upon  application  pass- 
ports available  for  any  part  of  the  country  and  for  any 
period  not  exceeding  twelve  months,  from  the  Imperial 
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Japanese  ForeigD  Office  in  Takia,  or  from  the  Chief 
Aathorities  in  the  Prefecture  in  vhich  an  open  port  is 
sitoated,  it  being  trnderstood  that  the  existing  Boles 
and  Begolations  goreming  oitizens  of  the  United 
States  vrho  visit  the  interioi  of  the  Empire  are  to  be 
maintained. 

S.  —  The  undersigned  Plenipotentiaries  have  agreed 
that  this  Protocol  shall  be  submitted  to  the  two  High 
Contracting  Parties  at  the  same  time  as  the  Treaty  of 
Commerce  and  Karigation  signed  this  day,  and  tliat 
when  the  said  Treaty  is  ratified  the  agreements  con- 
tained in  the  Protocol  shall  also  equally  be  considered 
as  approved,  without  the  necessity  of  a  further  formal 
ratifioation. 

It  is  agreed  that  this  Protocol  shall  terminate  at  tbe 
same  time  the  said  Treaty  ceases  to  be  binding. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries 
have  signed  the  same  and  have  afBxed  thereto  their 
seals. 

Done  at  Washington  the  22nd  day  of  the  11th  month 
of  the  27th  year  of  Meyi,  corresponding  to  the  22nd 
November,  in  the  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-fourth 
year  of  the  Christian  era. 

(Signed)       Shiitichibo  Knarao.  (L.  S.) 
Walteb  Q.  Gbesham.  (L.  S.) 

Impsbial  Bescript  oh  thb  Kew  Tbeatiss 

Gloverning  Our  realm  by  the  abiding  aid  of  Our 
ancestors'  achievements,  which  have  enabled  Us  to 
Becnie  the  prosperity  of  Our  people  at  home  and  to 
establish  relations  of  close  amity  with  the  nations 
abroad,  it  is  a  soarce  of  heartfelt  gratification  to  Us  that, 
in  the  sequel  of  exhaustive  planning  and  repeated  nego- 
tiations, an  agreement  has  been  come  to  with  the  Powers, 
and  the  revision  of  the  Treaties,  Our  long  cherished  aim, 
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IB  to-day  on  the  eve  of  becoming  an  accomplished  fact ; 
a  result  which,  while  it  adds  material!^  to  the  responsi- 
bilities of  Our  empire,  will  greatly  strcDgthea  the  basis 
of  Oui  friendship  with  foreign  countries. 

It  is  Our  earnest  wish  thsit  Our  subjects,  whose 
devoted  loyalty  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  is  con- 
spicuous, should  enter  earnestly  into  Our  sentiments  in 
this  matter,  and,  in  compliance  with  the  great  policy 
of  opening  the  country,  should  all  unite  with  one  heart 
to  associate  cordially  with  the  peoples  from  afar,  thus 
maintaining  the  character  of  the  nation  and  enhancing 
the  prestige  of  the  empire. 

In  view  of  the  responsibilities  that  devolve  upon  Us 
in  giving  effect  to  the  new  Treaties,  it  is  Our  will  that 
Our  Ministers  of  State,  acting  on  Our  behalf,  should 
instruct  Our  officials  of  all  classes  to  observe  the  utmost 
circumspection  in  the  management  of  affairs,  to  the  end 
that  subjects  and  strangers  alike  may  enjoy  equal 
privQeges  and  advantages,  and  that,  every  source  of 
dissatisfaction  being  avoided,  relations  of  peace  and 
amity  with  all  nations  may  be  strengthened  and  con- 
solidated in  perpetuity. 

(Imperial  Sign  Manual.) 

(Signatures  of  all  the  Cabinet  Ministers.) 

(Dated)  June  30th,  189d. 

Schools  its  Japan  * 

"The  latest  returns  compiled  by  the  educational 
authorities  show  that  education  in  Japan  is  iu  a  satis- 
factory condition.  For  instance  the  percentage  of  the 
children  newly  admitted  to  primary  schools  throughout 
the  country  out  of  every  100  of  those  who  had  attained 
the  school-going  age  last  month  [March,  1903]  was  93.78 
for  boys,  81.08  for  girls,  and  88.05  for  boys  and  girls 
>  From  the  "Japan  Time*." 

te 
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together,  which  show  reapeetively  an  increase  of  3.23, 
9.18,  and  6.38  agaiust  the  figures  for  last  yeai.  Again, 
the  different  schools  throughout  the  country  totalled 
29,335,  while  the  teachers  totalled  110,104,  the  attend- 
ance 6,265,006,  and  the  graduates  911,621,  representing 
respeotively  an  increase  of  473;  11,977;  339,333;  and 
112,737  as  compared  with  the  figures  for  the  preceding 
year. 
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Japan's  tJNrvEBsiTY  foh  Womes* 
The  most  remarkable  occurrence  in  Japan  in  the  open- 
iDg  year  of  the  Twentieth  Century  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a  University  for  Women.  What  does  this 
mean  ?  It  means  that  the  Twentieth  Century  is  to  be 
the  century  for  women  in  Japan  and  perhaps  in  other 
parts  of  the  Orient,  just  as  the  Nineteenth  Century  was 
the  century  for  women  in  the  Occident.     This  new  Uni- 

>  From  28th  Annnal  Report  of  the  Miniiter  of  St«t«  for  EdncaUon. 
*  Condeiued  from  "  The  Chaotaaqnui,"  April,  1902. 
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Tersity  will  be  the  centre  of  woman's  activity,  social, 
educational,  economical  (and  perhaps  political  ?),  in  the 
future  in  Japan. 

About  ten  years  ago  Mr.  Naruse  began  to  think  about 
establishing  a  university  for  girls  and  went  to  America 
to  inspect  female  institutionB  of  learning.  There  he 
spent  three  years  going  about  from  place  to  place,  and 
thus  made  a  thorough  observation  and  study  of  colleges 
for  women  in  the  United  States  of  America.  In  1894 
he  was  encouraged  to  start  the  enterprise,  in  which  his 
special  friends  were  such  men  as  Marquis  ItC,  Marquis 
Saionji,  Counts  Ukuma  and  Itagaki,  and  Baron  Utsumi, 
then  Mayor  of  Osaka,  now  Home  Minister. 

Among  the  first  promoters  of  the  enterprise  WBre 
well-tonlo  persons  of  Osaka,  such  as  Mr.  Dogura  and 
Mrs.  Hirooka  (of  the  Mitsui  family).  The  idea  was, 
and  still  is,  to  secure  300,000  t/en,  of  which  half  should 
be  used  foe  property  and  half  fbr  endowment.  It  was 
also  decided  not  to  begin  to  build  unless  at  least  100,000 
yen  had  been  raised.  The  money  was  obtained  quite 
rapidly;  and  in  this  Mr.  Karnse's  skill  and  tact  were 
remarkable.  Many  not  in  sympathy  with  the  idea  of 
higher  female  education  (like  Baron  KatO,  ex~Fresident 
of  the  Imperial  University),  were  won  over  by  Mr. 
Karuse's  presentation  of  the  cause. 

The  problem  of  location  was  thoroughly  discussed  in 
Osaka,  and  at  last  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  Tokyo, 
being  the  capital,  was  the  most  convenient  place,  because 
the  institution  was  not  local,  for  either  Osaka  or  TflkyO 
alone,  but  was  national,  for  all  Japan. 

The  faculty  number  forty-six  in  all,  among  whom  are 
several  professors  of  the  Imperial  University.  The 
President  is,  of  course,  Mr.  Naiuse;  and  the  Dean  is 
Professor  S.  Aso,  a  Doshiaha  alumnus.  There  are  also 
several  ladies;  and  it  is  the  purpose  to  have  as  many 
lady  teachers  as  possible. 
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There  are  three  departments  in  the  UniTeTaitf  oouise : 

1.  Department  of  Domestic  SoieDce. 

2.  Department  of  Japanese  Literature. 

3.  Department  of  English  Literature. 

'In  the  first  department  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
is  deToted  to  various  branches  of  Applied  and  Domeatio 
Science ;  in  the  second  and  third  departments  the  largest 
number  of  hours  is  given  up  to  Japanese  and  English 
respectively.  Ethics,  Sociology,  Psychology,  Education 
(including  Ghild-Stndy)  and  Calisthenics  are  required 
studies  in  all  departments ;  and  Drawing,  Music,  and 
Science  of  Teaching,  are  electlves  in  all  cases. 

The  boardingniepartment  includes  seven  "Houses," 
each  with  a  matron  and  a  head  cook.  The  girls  live  just 
as  at  home,  and  take  tarns  in  cooking. 

This  school  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  compared  with 
foreign  nniversities,  or  the  Imperial  University;  nor  is 
it  a  copy  of  other  universities;  but  it  is  intended  to 
make  this  university  just  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
time  and  the  social  conditions  of  Japanese  women. 
The  standard  will  be  gradually  elevated.  In  the  system 
of  female  education,  it  is  a  university,  at  least  in 
germ. 

It  is  the  purpose  as  soon  as  possible  to  increase  the 
number  of  courses ;  to  add,  for  instance,  pedagogy  (in- 
cluding sociology,  psychology,  etc.),  music,  science,  art, 
and  calisthenics.  It  is  intended  also  to  extend  the  pre- 
paratory course  downward,  so  that  it  shall  include,  not 
a  KdtS  QakkS  only  as  at  present,  but  also  a  ShS  QakkS 
(Grammar  School)  and  a  kindergarten.  Thus  the  sys- 
tem of  female  edncation  will  be  complete  in  all  its 
grades:  from  three  to  six  in  the  kindergarten;  six  years 
in  the  grammar  school;  five  years  in  the  secondary 
school  (KStS  JS  Qakkd)  ;  three  years  in  the  university ; 
with  a  post-graduate  course  of  three  years.     Then  surely 
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Statistics  of  CHEifliiAKrrr  ns  Japan  ' 

Undei  tbe  title,  "  The  Fresent  State  of  ChriBtianity," 
the  "TOkyft  Msisha  Sliinsfai"  publishes  a  number  of 
statistics  culled  from  the  Bev.  D.  S.  Spencer's  "  Tidings 
from  Japac."  Hera  is  the  "  Maisba  Sbinshi's  "  sum- 
mary of  Mr.  Spencer's  leport: 


These  figures,  when  compared  with  those  of  ten  years 
ago,  do  not,  as  far  as  the  Greek  Church  and  the  Roman 
tCatholic  Church  are  concerned,  indicate  remarkable 
progress,  but  to  Protestants  they  are  on  the  whole 
encouraging.  There  are  23  Protestant  denominations 
working  in  Japan,  but  the  most  important  sects  are  the 
Oongregationalists,  the  Presbyterians,  the  Episcopalians, 
tbe  Methodists,  and  the  Baptists.  The  statistics  for  tbe 
S  principal  missions  are  as  follows :  ~- 


Congregational 
Prubj^erUn  . 
EpiHopaKan  . 
MethodUt.    . 


I0,»S7 

8,711 

s,na 


1  From  the  "  Japan  U&il "  knd  the  "  Japan  Times." 

"  Later  Btatiatica  give  Tetpectivelf  66,815—68,066—27^ 
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The  following  table  gives  other  ioteresting  particulars  : 


UiBnin. 

c,™™. 

:r<csE 

■^/sr- 

ft«SS^ri.n  .... 

KffiS"  :  ;  :  : 

B«K1« 

SI 

m 

IM 

» 

l>6,7e4 

ais,»3 

SS6,5U 

»^ 

S 

rnt. 

^S^SSn  :  :  : 
SesS-r :  :  :  ; 

B«ptl« 

6,880 

7,879 

b.m 

19,813 
1,776 

M,791 

89,027 
16,827 
30,011 

*:a8i 

3.11 
8.8« 
1.59 

tM 
1.M 

It  is  calculated  that  if  all  the  different  kinds  of  property 
held  l^  the  Protestant  Church  be  included,  it  is  worth 
over  1,500,000  yen. 

The  CathoUc  Church  in  Japan 
A  writer  signing  himself  "  K.  M."  contributes  to  the 
"ru)cninShin]pO"an  account  of  the  methods  followed  by 
the  Roman  Catholics  and  of  their  work  in  Japan,  said 
to  have  been  derived  from  an  interview  with  L'AbM  E. 
Lignenl.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  "K.  M.'s" 
article.  (1)  The  reoival  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  Japan, 
This  began  at  Kagasaki  in  1865,  where  a  church  was 
built  and  when  the  descendants  of  the  old  Christians 
came  forward  in  la^e  numbers  to  welcome  the  arrival  of 
foreign  missionariee.  Having  mentioned  the  principal 
works  of  reference  on  the  Rooian  Catholic  Missions  in 
Japan,  M,  Ligneul  went  on  to  speak  (2)  Of  the  present 
ataU  of  thHr  churches.  The  following  table  gives  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  mission  :  — 
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Dmtuan. 

Oo«TMra. 

'SS? 

Jaaaa 

PtALM). 

T6ky6 

Ssr.".:::; 

Hakodate    .... 

9,a« 

38.180 
4,373 
i,M3 

37 
3 
I 

30 
180 
10 
90 

BT 
31 

ar 

30 

Toul    .... 

86,831 

3i 

aeo 

116 

The  fact  that  comparativel7  little  is  known  of  the 
work  being  carried  on  by  the  Roman  Catholics  through- 
out the  coimtry  is  no  accidental  affair.  It  is  one  of  the 
principles  observed  by  the  whole  mission  to  refrain 
from  the  ose  of  the  methods  employed  by  other  missions 
for  making  their  work  known  to  the  public  generally. 


The  Greek  Church  in  Japan 

In  the  issue  of  the  "TserkoTniya  Vyedomosti"  ot 
"Church  Gazette"  (the  official  oi^a,n  of  the  Russian 
Church)  for  March  29  (O.  S.)  there  is  a  long  article 
taken  from  the  "Moscow  Gazette  "  on  the  state  of  the 
Greek  Church  in  Japan. 

The  writer  says  that  there  are  now  260  congregations, 
one  more  than  last  year ;  41  clergymen,  including  1 
bishop,  2  Russian  clergymen  (who  have  now  left  Japan 
—  Translator),  30  Japanese  clergymen,  1  Russian  dea- 
con, 7  Japanese  deacons:  altogether  three  more  persons 
than  last  year ;  Christians  27,245  (935  more  than  last 
year ) ;  Catechists  1,214  (643  adults,  571  minors,  al- 
together 305  more  than  last  year)  ;  deaths  279  (18  less 
than  last  year);  marriages  29  (9  more  than  last  year); 
churches  or  preachers'  hooses  174.  The  sum  of  the 
offerings  made  by  the  Christiana  in  support  of  their 
church  totalled  11,870  ym  41.8  aejt,  4,505  yen  72.5  sen 


more  than  last  year.    The  number  of  pupils  in  Mission 
schools  totalled  152, 12  less  than  last  jear. 

The  annual  meeting  of  clei^  (Shinpin  Kwaigi)  of 
the  Grieek  Church  Mission  was  held  in  the  cathedral 
of  that  mission  in  TOkyO  on  the  15th  inst.  It  vas 
reported  at  the  meeting  that  there  were  1,037  converts 
last  year,  deaths  320;  and  now  that  the  memhers  of 
the  church  number  27,956,  inclading  40  clei^ymen  and 
146  denkiosha  (preachers  or  unordained  evangelists  and 
helpers). 

Japan's  National  Song* 

Few  Europeans  have  learned  to  detect  and  enjoy  the 
subtle  beauty  of  Japanese  poetry.  Fewer  still,  perhaps, 
are  acquainted  with  the  delicate  charm  of  the  little  poem 
which,  althoi^h  not  a  hymn,  takes  the  place  in  Japanese 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  Briton's  "  God  Save  the  King," 
or  the  American's  "My  Country,  'tis  of  Thee."  It  is 
sang  to  a  native  air,  the  custom  being  to  sing  the  poem 
through  thrice,  and  when  thus  rendered  by  a  large  and 
enthusiastic  company  it  is  often  truly  impressive.  The 
poem  itself  is  very  old,  being  found  in  the  "  Manyflshiu," 
which  dates  from  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century, 
and  its  author  is  unknown.  As  originally  composed,  it 
was  not  addressed  to  the  actual  ruler,  but  in  all  prob- 
ability to  an  Emperor  who  had  gone  into  retirement. 
Now,  however,  it  is  exclusively  applied  to  the  reigning 
Sovereign.  The  poem  consists  of  the  usual  number  <^ 
thirty-one  syllables,  and  runs  aa  follows  ;  — 

Eimi  ga  jo  wa 
Chi  JO  ni  jachiyo  ni 
Sazare  ishi  no 
Iirao  to  narit« 
Koke  no  musu  made. 
»  Jrom  the  "  K5be  Herald." 
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So  far  as  we  ate  aware  only  two  English  translations 
have  been  published.  One  of  these  is  by  Viscount 
Fukuba,  and,  closely  following  the  original,  reads  as 
follows : 

"  May  our  Sorereign  lire  for  tboiuaiidB  and  ten  thoosanda 
of  years,  until  the  tiny  pebble  becomes  a  mOBS-covered  rock." 

The  other,  by  Professor  Chamberlain,  is  mote  finished 
but  less  literal  than  the  foregoing,  and  is  included  in  his 
(•Tnellent  "  Classical  Poetry  of  the  Japanese  " :  — 
"  A  thousand  years  of  happy  life  be  thine  I 
Live  on.  My  lord,  till  what  are  pebWea  now, 
By  i^  united,  to  great  rocks  shall  grow. 
Whose  Tenerable  sides  the  moss  doth  line." 
To  the  above  translations  may  be  added  a  third  by  the 
late  Dr.  Grordon :  — 

"  O  Prince  npon  the  throne  1 
Ten  thoosand  yearn  lire  on, 
Till  pebbles  shall  great  rocks  become 
With  moss  all  overgrown  I ' ' 

Flobai.  Jafah, 
The  Japanese  are  a  nature-loving  people,  and  freqnently 
give  practical  expression  to  theit  feelings  by  taking  a 
holiday  simply  for  "flower-viewing."  At  the  proper 
season  the  entire  nation,  so  to  speak,  takes  a  day  off, 
and  tnms  out  on  a  big  picnic  to  see  the  plum  blossoms, 
or  the  cherry  blossoms,  or  the  maples,  or  the  chrysan- 
themnms.  Ko  utilitarian  views  of  the  value  of  time  or 
miserly  oonoeptions  of  the  expense  of  such  outings  pre- 
vail for  a  moment ;  for  the  Japanese  are  worshippers 
of  beauty  rather  than  of  the  "  almighty  dollar."  A  few 
pennies  on  such  occasions  bring  many  pleasures;  and 
business  interests  are  sacrificed  at  the  sbrine  of  beauty. 
And,  as  one  or  more  flowers  are  blooming  every  month, 
because  twigs,  leaves,  grasses,  etc,  are  included  in  the 
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scope  of  the  word  hana.,  there  is  almost  a  continuous 
roand  of  such  picnics  during  the  year.  It  is  our  pur- 
pose, therefore,  to  arrange  a  calendar  of  flowers  popular 
each  month. 

At  the  very  outset  we  are  confronted  with  a  chrono- 
logical  difBcnlty  in  presenting  this  subject  to  Western 
readers.  For  the  programme  of  Japanese  floral  festivals 
was  originally  arranged  on  the  basis  of  the  old  lunar 
calendar  bo  long  in  rogue  in  Japan.  By  that  calendar 
the  New  Tear  came  in  at  varying  dates  from  about  the 
Slst  of  January  up  to  the  19th  of  February ;  in  1903  it 
fell  on  Thursday,  January  29 ;  so  that  it  is  from  three  to 
seven  weeks  behind  the  Occidental  solar  calendar.  And 
yet,  when  Japan  adopted  the  Gregorian  calendar,  many 
of  these  festivals  were  transferred  to  the  "New  Style  " 
without  regard  to  the  awful  anachronism  that  necessarily 
followed. 

For  instance,  the  following  is  a  floral  programme  accord- 
ing to  the  "  Old  Style  "  :  — 

Ou>  Bnu.  Knr  Bmi. 

IM  month,  FebTuaiy Pina. 

3d  "  Mardi PJuro. 

a  "  April Cberry. 

4th  "  M«7 Wislarb. 

6th  "  Jnne itis. 

eth  *'  July Tree  peony. 

7lfa  "  August Letpedeu. 

81b  "  Septembar Eulari*. 

Stb  "  October ChTTsanthemmn. 

IDtb  "  November Maple. 

lllh  ••  December Wllloir. 

ISlh  "  Janaaiy Paulownia. 

Now,  the  pine  is  chosen  for  the  1st  month  (0.  S.)  on 
account  of  the  prominent  part  that  it  plays  in  the  New 
Year's  decorations,  but  when  the  new  year  begins  the 
first  of  January,  that  calendar  suffers  serious  dislocation, 
because  all  of  the  other  flowers  cannot  be  moved  a 
whole  month. 
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A  similar  oonfusioa  arises  in  oonneotioD  with  tlie 
great  festival  of  the  "autumn  fall  moon,"  in  which 
certain  grasses  also  figured.  By  the  lunar  calendar  it 
fell  about  the  16th  day  of  the  8th  mouth,  which  never 
comes  in  the  Western  8th  month,  August.  It  came  in 
1902  on  September  18 ;  and  1903  it  will  not  come  until 
early  in  October  I  It  may  now  be  readily  tfeen  how 
difficult  it  is  in  Japan  to  run  on  schedule  time ! 

But,  taking  all  these  difSculties  into  oonsideration, 
and  harmonizing  them  so  far  as  possible,  we  have  been 
able  to  construct  the  following  modem  Japanese  floral 
oaleudar :  — 


JiDuuy   . 

.    Pint. 

jBly    .    . 

.    Morning-gloiT. 

F^bruwj. 

.    Plum. 

Augnrt     . 

.    Lota.. 

HkTch.    . 

.    Puch. 

.    "Sbvcd  OnuM.' 

April  .    . 

.      ChBlTJ. 

OctobCT    . 

Haj    .    . 

.    WiaUrU. 

.    JUpl.. 

JUK.     .     . 

.    Irii. 

DMCEnber 

.    CundU.. 

Jap  AH  AND    SlAH* 

Mr.  Im^ki,  Japanese  Representative  in  Bangkok, 
has  been  making  strenuous  efforts  to  bring  about  the 
establishment  of  a  direct  line  of  steamers  between  Japan 
and  Siam.  He  maintains  that  there  cannot  be  any 
substantial  development  of  trade  without  some  improve- 
ment of  the  means  of  communication.  TokyO  newspapers 
report  that  the  Usaka  Shfiaen  Kaisha  has  been  induced 
to  undertake  the  extension  of  its  Formosan  line  to 
Siam,  and  that  arrangements  are  now  under  discnssion 
with  the  Formosan  of^ials. 

In  a  lecture  delivered  by  Mr.  Inag^  before  the 
Japan  Economic  Society,  he  insisted  that  Siam  ooold 
be  of  the  greatest  service  to  Japan  in  supplying  raw 
materials  and  food  stuffs.  Her  production  of  sngar, 
hemp,  and  gum  is  very  large,  and  whereas  her  export 
^  From  the  "  Japui  H^L" 
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of  silk  ten  years  ^o  was  only  250,000  yen,  it  is  dow 
10  miltiona.  Tlie  Siamese  gOTernment  has  decided  to 
devote  a  quarter  of  a  million  yen  to  agricultural  experi- 
mental stations,  and  there  can  be  no  doabt  that  if  Japan 
sent  seeds  of  raw  materials  to  be  grown  in  that  country, 
fine  results  would  be  obtained.  It  is  iinpoitaut  that  a 
country  like  Japan  should  have  a  source  of  supply  which 
would  certainly  remain  neutral  in  time  of  war,  and  Siam 
is  essentially  such  a  source.  This  question  of  food 
supply  will  one  day  be  as  important  for  Japan  as  it  is 
already  for  England,  and  its  solution  seems  to  lie  in 
the  direction  of  Siam. 

FOBUOSA  DNDEB  JaPAN 

Concerning  Formosa  under  Japanese  rule  the  follow- 
ing additional  items  are  worthy  of  notice. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  "  Japan  Mail "  that 
the  revenue  of  the  new  territory  in  the  first  six  years 
after  its  cession  to  Japan  has  increased  by  600  per  cent, 
as  shown  in  the  following  table :  — 

Fan. 

IBgS 2,710,000 

1SS7 b,320,000 

1898 8,350,000 

18BS 11,TIW,000 

1900 14,900,000 

IWl 16,870,000 

The  number  of  the  pest  patients  in  Formosa  has  been 
decreasing  year  after  year,  as  the  following  returns  for 
the  period  January  1  to  June  17  of  the  respective  years 
show :  — 

OuB.  Hoaiimr. 

i]im 3,iBi  s,etd 

an l,79e  l,iG3 


The  goi 
the  ezpo^ 


tnent  is  ns^ng  stNtoubus  efforts  to  increase 
l^^^-^'ltclMlil  Aubsidk^d  a  modem  sugar- 
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mill  whicb  baa  oommenoed  opeiatioos  in  South  Formosa, 
manufaatoiing  brown  sagar  foe  tefining  purposes;  it 
has  likewise  given  assistance  to  a  white-sugar  factory; 
it  has  started  an  experimental  paper-factory ;  in  fact,  it 
has  devoted  all  its  energies  toward  increasing  the  island's 
produotioDs.  Independent  Japanese  firms  have  likewise 
done  a  good  deal,  though  not  as  much  as  we  bad  reason 
to  anticipate.  Two  gold-quartz  mills,  one  being  of  con- 
siderable size,  are  successfully  at  work  in  the  Formosau 
gold  fields ;  two  wealthy  companies  are  engi^ed  in  plan- 
tation work  on  a  large  scale  in  Southeast  and  in  Kortb 
Formosa;  and  there  is  a  glass-factory  in  the  north, 
.several  Japanese-owned  coal-mines,  a  paper-factory  at 
Kagi,  several  modern  salt  farms,  and  ot^er  small  indus- 
tries, to  Japanese  credit.  In  improvit^  transportation, 
the  Japanese  have  doue  much,  and  are  planning  to  do 
mncb  more.  The  Chinese  railway  line  was  handed  over 
to  the  Japanese  in  sucb  a  condition  that  it  had  to  be 
all  reoonstmcted.  We  thus  have  practically  a  new  line 
to  Kelung  and  another  to  Sbinchiku  (formerly  Tecko- 
ham).  In  addition  to  these,  new  lines  were  constructed 
from  Taiboku  to  Tamaui,  and  from  Takow  to  Shinyeisho 
via  Tainan-fu,  which  gives  a  total  of  93  miles  of  raiL 
The  trunk  line  connecting  the  north  and  south  is  now 
in  course  of  construction.  The  Japanese  have  also  built 
over  200  miles  of  narrow  gauge  for  the  temporary  trans- 
port of  military  supplies,  general  freight,  and  passengers. 
Kearly  a  thousand  miles  of  ordinary  road  have  been 
constructed.* 


Bev.  W.  Campbell,  a  Scotch  missionary  in  Formosa, 
testifies  couceming  what  Japan  has  accompliabed  in  the 
island :  — > 

At  the  outset  it  should  be  remembered  that,  when 
>  U.  S.  Coniul  Darldion. 
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they  [Japanese]  arrived  in  1895,  instead  of  being  alloved 
to  take  quiet  possession,  they  found  the  people  every- 
where up  in  arms  gainst  them,  and  had  literally  to  fight 
their  way  from  north  to  south  before  anything  like 
settled  goTomment  could  be  established.  .  .  .  Immedi- 
ately after  some  measure  of  peace  bad  been  restored,  the 
executive  sent  out  qualified  experts  to  engage  in  survey 
work  and  to  report  on  the  resources  of  their  newly  ceded 
territory. 

A  complete  census  of  the  population  was  taken  in 
1897,  800  miles  of  roads  were  made,  and  a  tramway  line 
laid  down  from  Takow  to  Sin-tek.  This  was  followed 
by  constroctioQ  of  the  main  line  of  railway  from  Kelung 
to  Takow,  about  one-half  of  which  has  already  been 
opened  for  goods  and  passenger  traffic.  Three  cables 
were  also  laid  down,  connecting  Formosa  with  Japan, 
f  oochow,  and  the  Fescadores,  and  over  the  existing  1,500 
miles  6f  telegraph  and  telephone  wires  immediate  com- 
munication has  been  made  possible  with  every  important 
inland  centre.  The  post  offices  recently  opened  in  For- 
mosa number  over  a  hundred,  and  letters  can  now  be 
sent  to  any  part  of  the  empire  for  two  cents  each.  Up 
till  the  close  of  1899,  322  government  educational  insti- 
tutions had  been  established,  only  9  of  those  being  for 
Japanese,  and  113  for  natives.  There  are  at  present  10 
principal  Oovemment  hospitals  in  the  island,  at  which 
about  60,000  patients  are  treated  gratuitously  every  year, 
while  sanitary  precautions  and  free  vaccination  have 
become  so  general  that  the  danger  from  visitations  like 
small-pox  and  plague  has  been  very  much  reduced. 
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"Kipalean  of  Japan,"  ua  Hldeyoahi 

Kara,  97,  328 

Nara  epoch,  90,  97 

"Narrali™  of  a  Japanese,"  300 

Naniae,  JinzB,  187, 188,  388 

"Nation,  The,"  132,  134,  116 

National  Aaaembly,  130 

National  development,  3S2,  363 

National  exhibition  in  T3ky3,  111 

National  aong,  393,  391 

Nature-worahip,  16,  79 

Naval  incremant,  369,  370 

Navy,  136, 117-163 

NelaoD,  Lord,  161 

Nemoto,  Hr.,  371 

"New  Far  East,  The,"  »9, 117,  UB, 

161, 168 
Neir  Year's  Day,  61,  81,  66, 76 
New  York  City,  347,  296 
New  York  Slate  Bar  Aaiociatian,  170 
NewchiDg,  816 
Newipaper,  first,  91, 110,  111 
Newspapers,   300-202,   267,  386,  378, 

S86;  tee  alto  apecific  names 
Nichiren,  a  prieat,  266,  266 
Nichiren  sect,  863,  266 
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Nickel  coia,  m«  Coini 
Nicolai,  Biihop,  as3 
KiatBche'B  "Zsr&(li[iMra,"3IM 
Nightingale,  IS 
Niigatit,  9, 110 

mua,  s,  9,  iss,  32s 

Ninigi,  90 

Niniai  w.re,  228 

Nippon  E'eotric  Companj',  38 

mppon    yOsen   Kwaisha,   (u   Japwi 

Mai!  SteaiiiBliip  Company 
■•NIsahiDShinjiBh;,"200 
NiWbe,  Dr.,  «,  89,  IIT,  239,  2B2,  261 
Nitta,  91,  »8 
NiDChvang,  39G 
m  dances,  238,  233 
Kobillty,  new  orders  of,  92,  US,  lit 
Noblea'  School,  128,  211 
Nobuuaga,  99 

Hobunegs,  perwcntor  of  BuddluBt*,  91 
Hodin,  General,  313,  SIB 
Nogi,  Genera],  313,  816 
Norimono,  ttt  Sedan-chair 
Nonnal  schoola,  211,  216,  886 
Norman,  Henrj,  56,  ST,  S9, 1S2,  16B, 

17i,a02 
"  Notea  on  Sbippo,"  235 
"Nolo,    an    Dneiptored   Comor   of 

Japan,"  48 
Novik,  eioking  of,  815 
Nunobikl  w>l«rfall,  9 
NnUiSe 
Nuttall'B  "  SUndard  Dictional;,"  306 

O 
Oak  trees,  la 
Oatmeal,  37 
OccidentalizatioD,  S9 
"Occult  Japan, "319 
Ocean  cnrrenta,  II,  U 
Officials,  26,  IS 
Obashi,  Mr.,  320 
Oil,  32,  36,  8T,  41,  43 
Oil  industry,  350-351 
Qjln,  tee  Hachiman 
Okokura,  Eakaau,  117,  324,  335,  S04, 
325 


Oknma,  Coant,  119, 110, 154,  316,  218 
367,  388 

Icolt,  Colonel,  263 

mBba,8T 

mnibuB,  31,  34 
Odiona,  19 
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Ooka,159 
Open  door,"  310,822 
lpiun:^  144,  ITO 
OrangM,  19,  33T,  838 
Orcbestraa,  6T-69 

_  .n,  14, 106 
Oriental  Steamehip  Company,  85 
"  Ornamental  Arte  of  Japan,"  286 
Oaaica,  9,  21,  39,92, 110, 148, 149,  ISfl, 
341,  860,  SSa,  392 
Osaka  AsahL  Shimbun,"  303 
Osaka  Ezbibition,  24,  342-344 
Osaka  Gas  Company,  86 
"Osaka  Hainichi  Shimbun,"  202 
Osaka  Merchant  Sleamship  Company, 

84,395 
Osaka  Miasionary   Conference,  Pro- 
ceedings, 370 

eaha   ShiSsen  Ewaiaiui,  see   Osaka 
Merchant  Marine  Company 
OehQ,  46 
Ola  ware,  229 
"Othello,"  98 
Onchi,  Mr.,  332 
"Out  of  the  Far  East,"  190 
Outcast,  233 
Outcast!  admitted  to  dtizsiiship,  91, 

110,  112 
"Ooiline  of  the  History  of  Ulciyo-ye, 

An,"  235 
"  Outlook,  The,"  309,  S35 
Owari,  329 
Owari  ware,  239 
Oz-carta,  81 
Oxen,  13,  29,  81 
Oyama,  Haiquia,  150, 32L 
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PsintinB.  326-227 

Paintiagg,    Jspin«u,    collectiooa.   Id 

America,  3S!I> 
Palaoqaid,  30 
Palmer,  Frederick,  S2B 
Pantomime,  68 
Paper-makiag,  S4 
Paper-mills,  388 
Paper  money,  39 
"  Paradiie  of  Uie  Eait,"  890 
Parchesi,  SS 

"  Party  Cabioel^"  flnt,  118 
Puulawnia,  i96 
Peace,  article*  of,  31S-330 
Peace  commiuioaert,  818;  coafgraice 

t>y,  318 
"  Peace  Preaervatian  Act,"  US,  HI 
Peacli  bloeaama,  39« 
Peach  trees,  13 
Peaches,  19,  337,  333 
PeanDtB,  19 
PeaTB,  IS.  33T,  338 
Feu,  19,  37 

Peeres8«B'  School,  183,  211 
Peery,  R.  B.,  IB,  89,  aW,  27S 
Poking,  116,398,297,301 
Penal  Code,  ue  Code,  Penal 
People,  11-S9 ;  itc  alto  Characteristics 

of  (he  people 
Perry,  Commodore,  103, 103,  105-107, 

116;  anniversary  of  treaty,  311 
Parry  Memorial  Belief  Fund,  3U 
Perry's  Expedition,  91,  117  ■ 
Persimmons,  19,  337 
Pescadores  Islands,  G,  399 
PetPoleom,  87 

'•  Petropavlovsh,"  sinking  of,  SI* 
"Pbaethon"  (British),  10* 
Philippina  Islands,  3,  li,  IB,  291,  299 

Phillips, ,  206 

Pbcenicia,  800 

Physioffraphical  advantages,  391 

Physiography,  1-lB 

^ckles,  S7 

Pickpockets'  guild,  37 

"  Pictorial  Arta  of  Japan,  The,"  23G 

Piggott. ,  23,  336 

Pine,  396,  899 
Pine  trees,  13 
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Piacicultnre,  2t 

Plague,  10,  399 

Plasterers'  guild,  37 

Plum  blosaeais,  66,  79,  391,  395,  398 

Plum  trees,  13 

PInms,  19,  337,  338 

Poetry,  192,  198-300,  23B,  228,   231, 

333,  398 
Policemen,  182, 163 
"Polilioal  and  Commercial  Reasons 

for  the  Study  of  Chinese,"  298 
Political  parties,  113, 11*,  130,  382-367 
"  Political  Scieuce  Qaaiterly,"  1*6 
Pomegranate,  337 
Popjiation,  7,  363 
Porcelain,  2*,  37 
Porii,  64 
Port  Arthur,  307,  309,  811,  313,  31S, 

318 
Portland,  Oregon,  3 
Ports,  opening  of,  91 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  peace  conference 

at,  318 
Portuguese,  30,  91,  M 
Postage,  letter,  36,  3S 
Postal  cards,  36 
Postal  savings,  86,  3*8-360    - 
Postal  sTstem,  Japanese,  31,  86,  01, 

110,  HI;  Cnited  Stales,  35 
PoUtoes,  19;  sneel,  28 
Pottery,  3*,  328,  229 
"  Pottery,  Father  of, "  see  ShirozaemoQ 
PoulUy,  3* 
"Powers,  Great,"  1*6 
"Practical  Introdoclion  to  the  Study 

of  Japanese  Writing,"  203 
"Preble  "  (United  Slates),  106 
Prefectural  assemblies,  93, 111-114 
Prehislnric  period,  90 
Presbyterians,  36*,  272,  390,  301 
Presents,  60 

Press,  freedom  of  the,  92,  IIG,  116,  201 
Printers'  union,  S7 
Prison  officials,  school  for,  16S 
Prison  system,  166, 166 
Prisoners,  Japan's  treatment  of,  331 
Privy  council,  93,  113, 12* 
Professional  schools,  218 
Prophecy,  288 
Proverb,  a  Japanese,  40 
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lUilroRd  fira,  33 

Hailroad,  Aral,  9],  110 

lUilroadi,  31-33, 383, 9M,S16-31S,  3&3 

lUilw&rurrUgH,  87 

Bailira;  augineen'  uaion,  37 

Biilnay  vtorkmen'a  union,  97 

Biilwaj's,  M«  RkilroMli 

Baiay  uasoiu,  11 

Busome,  StaSoTd,  2S,  14S,  158,  291 

BiUigeD,  Dr.  Eul,  17 

Bats,  10, 13 

"Rwl  Japan,  The,"  S6,  S7,  69,  152, 

IBS,  in,  190,  302 
Bed  CroH  Society,  138,  369,  370,  3S0, 

Befono  Khool,  168 
BegiBtratioa,  if  aUm  ol,  168, 169 
Beic,  J.  J.,  Ifi,  33,  38,  16,  EB,  76,  B5, 

8a,  208,  331,  33B,  M» 
Belij^an,  173, 173,  38T,  S39, 213 
Beligione,  Bureau  of,  548 
"  BeligioDB  of  Japan,  Hie,"  34S,  349, 

287,  3Ta 
Bemmoa-kfS,  256 
RBmsen,  Ira,  2Ufi 
BManotI,  104 
"  Bracue  homes,"  168 
Resident  O'eniin),  138,  189 
BesoDTces,  41,  43 

Bestoration,  108,110, 118, 144,310,943 
ReTolutioQsrj-  ww,  91 
Bica,  18,  19,  26,  37,  64-66,  16B,  337 
Bichordsoa  affair,  91, 107,  lOS 
Kfles,8e  ' 

Bitter, ,376 

Boman  Catholic,  264,  390-393 
BooKveU,  President,  318 
Bnaai,  Baron,  318 
K«e«,  War  of  the,  S» 


"Burik,"  loss  of,  314 


Bussia,  4,  14,  86,  I4S,  383,  tSB,  294, 
296 ;  and  Japan,  399,  300 

Russian  aggreesions,  IftS,  IGT 

Buuiao  Church,  891 

Rusauui  flpidBmic,  10 

Bosrian  lauguage,  286 

"  Busso-Japanese  Conflict,  Tha,"  335 

Bnaso-Japaneaa  war,  307-337;  chro- 
nology of,  3S4 

RjUkf  G  Islands,  ite  Loo  Choo  Islands 


Sada,  Princess,  123,  188,  2U 

Saga  rebellion,  91,  lU 

SaikaidS,  6 

Saionji,  Harquii,  388 

Sate,  24,  66 

Sakhaliu  traded  off  tor  Knrile  Islailds, 

111,  312 
Salleburia, ««  Ginko 
Salt,  33 

Salvation  Army,  168,  SM,  971 
Samurai,  lee  Knight 
San  Diego,  3,  3 
San  Francisco,  S,  8,  St,  87 
SanindS,6 
Sanskrit,  311,  286 
BauyS  Railway  Company,  38 
SsnySdS,  6 
Sapporo,  149 

Sapporo  Agricultnral  College,  SIS 
"Saraoiang"<British),  106 
Sasebo,  ISO,  SIl 
Satin,  37 

Satow,  Sir  Ernest,  3S,  IIT,  241,  2W 
Satsuma,  Prince  of,  108 
Satiuma  rebellion,  91,  111 
Satanma  ware,  339 
Sawyers'  guilds,  87 


Schools,  210-213,  S14-21S ;  MatisUcs 
386-387;  $ee  alto  Academy  of  Music, 
Fine  Arts  School,  Fereigii  Language 
School,  EindergiTteDB,  Mission, 
Nobles',  Nomul.  Peeresses',  I>ro- 
fessionat,  and   Technical    acboola. 
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versily  for  Women,  and  (Jaiveraity, 

Imperial 
Schopenhaner,  Arthur,  201 
Scidmore,  Hiia  E.  R.,  15,  20,  43,  56, 

75,  123,  336 
"  Scribner'i  Monthly,"  SJ,  133 
Scripture  Ua  ion,  2T1 
ScDiptore,  S28 
Sea  of  Japan,  battle  of,  818 
Seaman,  Louis  L.,  Major,  S35 
Seattle,  Waahington,  3,  35,  3H 
Seaweed,  EiS 
Second  Army,  313 
Sedan-chair,  30 
Seidlilz,  335 
Seifu  ware.  328 
Sei-i-Tai-ShSgun,  98 
"  SeiyU  Kibun,"  310 
Sekigahara,  91,  lOO 
Sen  KaUyama,  38 


Setonouchj,  ue  Inland  Sea 
Setouchi,  ttc  Inland  Sea 
"  Seven  Riaaiee,"  898 
Seventh-Day  AdTenliits,  2 
Shaho  River,  battle   of,  31G;   akii^ 
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Shibata,  Ur.,  333 
Shibusawa,  Baron,  39,  83 
Shigemi, ' 


Shiki 


10,  13 


nada,  Hr.,  3T1 
Shimoda,  IDT 
ShitnoDoteki,  33,  91, 107,  108 ;  treaty 

of,  313 
Shimonoseki,  Straits  of,  10,  33,  108 
Shin  sect,  253,  25S,  368 
Shinano  river,  9 
Shi  neb  Ik  u,  Fonnoaa,  398 
Shingon  lect,  268,  261 
"  Shinihiu,"  366 
SbintS,  a,  60,  83,  88,  94,  IH,  224. 

237-319,  260,  361,  364,  259,  260,  388 


ShinIG  periodicala,  303 

Shinto  ihrinea,  166,  210,'«43, 3M 

ShintC  temples,  85,  238 

Sbinyei>hu,  Formosa,  398 

Sbip-bDilding,  33,  34,  840-813 

Ship-carpentera'  anion,  37 

Shirane,  8 

Shiroiaemon,  3S9 

Shtzuoka,  3S0 

SbBgonate,  aboliUon  of,  31 

SbSgunate,  first,  91 

Shopkeepers,  36 

Shopper's  paradise,  36,  3S 

Sfaops,  35 

ShStoku  Taiehi,  90,  98 

Shrinea,  Burean  of,  313 

Shrines,  ShintB,  aee  ShintS  shrines 

Shunsho,  227 

Stain,  1,  299 ;  and  Japan,  398,  396-39T 

Siamese,  Crown  Prince,  293 

Siberia,  4, 14,  S4 

Siberia  raitwav,  391,  309 

Silk.  17,  20,21,37,41 

Silkworms,  80 

Silver,  38,  41,42 

Silver  pieces,  «<  Coina 

Simmons,  Dr.,  133 

Singapore,  341 

Sitf-lek,  Formoaa,  399 

"  Skelchea  of  TSkyS  Life,"  74 

Sleeping-cars,  33 

Smallpox,  10,  220,  390 

Smelt-fishing,  32 

Smoking,  30 

Snakes,  13 

Soci^  evil,  IS6, 167 

Social  settlement,  38 

Socialism,  28 

Society,  ciaisea  of,  48-19,  283,  3S3 

Soldiers,  30,  82,  283 

"  Solomon,  Japanese,"  tte  Ooka 

Soma  ware,  239 

"  Soul  of  the  Par  Easl,"  36,  60,  89, 

196,339,349 
Soaps,  65 

South  PadQc  Islands,  16 
Soy,  31,  66 
Spanish,  2SB 
Spencer,  D.  S.,  890 
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8pcoc«r,  Herbert,  206 

SpokiQe  FbIIb,  Waahlngton,  37 
Spring,  Japanese,  13 
Sprmgt,  hot,  mineral,  8,  GO 
Stage,  31,  34,  281 
"  Staniiard,  The,"  ChiMgo,  237 
Standard  Oil  Company,  3S 
Star  Tega,  Fegtival  of  the,  ei,  6& 
Sleambo.itB,  31,  281 
Sl«ani-car,  281 
Sleamen,  3T 
Sleaiaabip  conipaiiiei,  31 
Sleanisbip  Imea,  3 
Steoiashipi,  236 
Steel,  37 

Sleveiison,  R.  L.,  2M 
Stoicisin,  81 
StoneiDiMiD!!'  guild,  37 
Store),  retail,  lit  Shop* 
"Story  ot  Japan,  The,"    16,  »,  M, 
133,363 

Strange, ,  336 

Strawberriea,  19 

Streel-car  condactoiB,  vages,  S6 

Street-car  drivers,  wages,  26 

StroeMBl,  General,  316 

Students'  Standard  Dietionary,  306 

Sugar-raising,  34 

Sugawara,  91 

Suilto,  Empress,  96 

»  Sujin,  tlie  Civilizer,"  80,  9S 

Sulpliur,  33 

Sumac  tree,  230 

"  Summary  of  Japanese  Penal  CodeB," 

Summer,  Japanese,  12 
Sundav-scbool  picnics,  66 
Sun-goddess,  BO,  95,  218,  259 
"  Sunrise  Kingdom,  The,"  B 
Superiors,  obedience  to,  *9,  50 
Superstitions,  70-JS 
"  SuperBtitious  Jspan,"  73 
Suyeniatsa.  Baron,  120 
Sirords,  34, 18,  230 


Taihoku,  F 
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Tainan-fu,  Fon 

Taine'e  "Eagliah  Litentoce,"  906 

Tain,  98 

Taira  supremacy,  91 

"TaiyB."  291,293,361 

Takahaahi,  K.,290 

Takahira,  Hinistei,  318 

Take4iD4ichi,  90,  96 

Takow,  Formosa,  398,  360 

Takushau,  313 

"  Tales  of  Old  Japan,"  TO,  76 

Tamsui.  Formosa,  398 

Tamara,  N.,  61 

Tanner*,  48 

Tarifl,  92, 108, 116,  U6, 170 

Tartar  armada,  91 

Tartan,  98 

Tax,  laud,  18,  40,  139,  169  i  bnsineat, 

169;  house,  169,  ITO;  income,  1S9 
Taxation,  49,  142,  160,  169;  nobili^ 

exempt  from,  48 
Tea,  19,  36,  37,  41,  U 
Tea-ceremonial,  99,333 
Tea^rinking,  20 
Teachers'  Institute!,  319,  320 
Tcebnical  scbools,  211,  216,  386 
Telegraph,  31,  53,  91,    110,  282,  394, 

363,  399 
Telephone,  31,  33,  34,282,  399 
Telisau,  318 
Temperament,  87-89 
Temps  era,  356 
Tcndai  sect,  353,  354 

Tennyson,  Alfred,  S04 
Tenrikyo,  269 
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Things  Japanese,"  161,  199,  3S6 
Third  Armr,  813 
"  30th  year"  (of  Meiji)  rifle,  1*8 
Thomson,  Elihu,  206 
"Three  Provinces,"  810 
Tidal  wave,  116 
"  Tidings  from  Japan,"  S90 
Tiebling,  occupation  of,  IIT 


"Urns,  Land  of  Approzimala,"  S3 

Hn,  23 

TobuHw.lT,  X6,  30j  sala  of,  to  mmora, 

Togo,  Admiikl,  3U,  31B,  316,  313 
TGkaidS,  B 

TakDgawa  DyntM^,  100, 110,  280 
Takngava  teadalUm,  period  of,  91, 

100,  101 
TokuQd,  236 
TSkvo,  21,  2S,  28,  31,  33-8T,  39,  47, 

SI,  U2,  110,  111,  111,  139,  118, 149, 

160, 16S,  188,  201,  21A-21T,  220, 2SD, 

270,  276,  280,  282,  285,   286,   323, 

SIO,  317,  350,  S60,  388,  392,  398 
TBfcyB  Bay,  811 
TOkyS   Uiuioaar;  Conferencs,  Pro- 

cwdings,  278 
Toledo,  230 
Tolstoi,  Leo,  201 
Tomeokn,  ISS 
Tomotada,32S 
Tone  river,  9 
Tops,  68 

Torpedo-boats,  311 
TSeandS,  6 
ToyS    Kieen  Eiraisha,    let    Orieotal 

8l«aniahip  Company 
Toyokuni,  227 
Trade  unioEs,  2T,  SS 
Traits,  Japanese,  m«  Characteristica 

of  the  people 
Transportation,  29-18 
Travel,  29-18,  281 
Treatiee,  new,  92;  with  foreign   □«- 

tlona,  91 
Treat;  of  allianc*  between  Japan  and 

Korea,  312 
Treaty  of  connnerce  and  naviffation 

between   Japaa    Bad   the    United 

Sutea,  371-385 
Trutr-Makidg,  Period  of,  «b  History 

(New  Japan),  If. 
Tree  peony,  3B6 
Trees,  ite  names  of  trees 

Troup,  Jas.,  265 

Trusteeship,  system  of,  11 

Taukiji  Type  Foundry,  TokyS,  286, 
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"Twain,  Mark,"  201 

Tweotietli  Century  Japao,  367,  377- 


Uji,  19 

Ukita,  K.,  293 

Um^  Tsuda,  Uisa,  186 

United  States,  3,  3,  7,  11,  36,  37,  S6, 

157,  136,  200,  291,  293,  399,  308, 

310,  317,  388 
United  Stales,  Preddent  of  the,  103, 
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UoiTerBalists,  S61 

Cniversity,  Imperial,  23,  91, 166,  188 
Univeruty,  Imperial,  at  KySto,  311, 

316 
University,  Imperial,  at  TSkyS,  110, 

210,  216,  216 
Universilj  for  Women,  186, 188,  3U, 

3S7-3S9 
Uraga,  103,  106, 311 
Uraga  dockyard,  33 
Urami  waterfall,  9 
Uriu,  Admiral,  SlI,  316 
Utamaro,  237 
Utaumi,  Baron,  38S 
Ujeno,  367 
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Vaocouver,  3 

"  Various  impressions,"  45 
Vegetables,  $ee  oames  of  vegetables 
Vehicles,  30 

"  Verbecfc  of  Japan,"  117,  376 
Verestchagia,  death  ot,  314 


Vergil,  lot 
Tassel>,363 
Tlidlvoitock,  33,  115;  iqiudroii  of. 
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War  indemnity,  818 
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